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The Wonders of a Great 
New Workshop of War 


AN EXPLOSIVES FACTORY NINE MILES LONG, WHERE TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
WOMEN ARE WORKING TO FEED THE GUNS OF THE BRITISH ARMY 


By Judson C. Welliver 


Special correspondent of Munsey's Macazine and the New York Sun 


OT long ago I spent a week with the 
British army in France. I saw as 


much of war as our cautious hosts 
ever permit to the civilian—which, at least 
as to some of its aspects, is quite enough— 
and returned with a general notion that I 
now understand something about the way 
in which modern war is made and won. 

But I was mistaken. Now I am able to 
report that I really do know something 
about it; for I have just returned from a 
week in the great industrial region of Scot- 
land and northern England; and that’s 
really the place where the war is being 
made and won. 

Of course, it takes soldiers and uniforms 
and heroism and patriotism and tumult and 
shouting and drilling and digging and 
shooting and killing and dying, to put the 
finishing touches on it; but all the same 
war is really organized and fabricated in 
the machine-shops and shipyards and fac- 
tories and mills and munitions-works. 

Gentle reader, you have been told this 
same thing before, and you may think you 
know it just as well as I do; but unless you 
have been there and seen, you don’t. See- 
ing is believing—that is, at first it is; later, 
it is losing the capacity to believe the things 
one sees. Surely there isn’t enough of iron 
and steel and forges and lathes and 
trousered, deft-fingered, munitionettes in 
the world, to turn out the train-loads of 
explosives, the mountains of shrapnel, the 
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hundreds of ships big and little, the aero- 
planes numbered well into the thousands, 
the warehouses jammed with khaki uni- 
forms and trench boots—the numberless 
kinds and inconceivable quantities of the 
goods and gear of war that we saw. 

“ Right out here, please—only just a 
minute for this panorama. It will be in- 
teresting,” said the courier, as our motor- 
cars whirled up to an observation platform 
high up on a hillside which commanded a 
wonderful view of one of the widest valleys 
in England. 

No matter where it was. I asked the 
censor, afterward, if I might mention the 
locality. I pointed out that there would be 
a particularly available touch of human 
interest in that geographic detail. It was 
the sort of thing that the American papers 
like, don’t you know. 

When I had finished my plea, his cen- 
sorship looked positively moved. I could 
see that he was going to yield. What was 
the use worrying about the Zeps dropping 
bombs on it? They never hit anything 
they aim at, anyhow. 

“Oh, well, I don’t know that it makes 
any great difference,” he said pleasantly. 

A feeling of great joy came over me. 
Not that it was tremendously important, 
but I had long yearned to be the first per- 
son capable of inducting a boss censor inte 
the realms of reason. 

“ Tf it means so much as all that to you,™ 
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continued the censor, “ I don’t mind if you 
do tell where it is. Just refer to it as being 
in the general neighborhood of ‘ somewhere 
in England.’ ” 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathom’d caves of ocean bear; 
And many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
Why don’t they set some of these real 
English humorists working on Punch? 


AN ENDLESS VISTA OF FACTORY 


We scrambled out of our cars and 
mounted the platform. Two years ago we 
should have surveyed from that vantage- 
point a wide stretch of typical English 
country landscape—a perfect pastoral 
scene, with sweeping areas of grazing-lands 
dotted here and there by farmhouses and 
crossroad hamlets. 

But what we saw, when we got our field- 
glasses adjusted in the vain effort to project 
eyesight to its utmost bounds, was a 
cordite-factory nine miles long. That 
was all there was in sight—just cordite- 
factory. One couldn’t see the beginning 
or the end of it in either direction. 

I don’t remember how many thousand 
buildings and warehouses and power-plants 
and barracks and made-to-order villages 
had been put there. I remember they told 
me that within the factory area one hun- 
dred miles of railroad track had been laid, 
to bring materials and haul away the prod- 
ucts of the factories. In addition, it had 
been necessary to construct a labyrinth 
of macadam roads. One detail that stuck 
in my mind was that the water-works sys- 
tem which supplies the factory and its 
community of workers pumps fifteen mil- 
lion gallons of water a day. I once lived 
in a town of thirty-five thousand people 
where the town council was turned out of 
office for wasteful management of the 
municipal water-works, because the com- 
munity’s daily consumption of water had 
reached the extravagant total of three and 
one-half million gallons. 

The day this cordite-factory was opened 
at full capacity, it doubled Great Britain’s 
capacity to produce this particular explo- 
sive. Somebody who sounded like an 
authority told us that that establishment 
could make more cordite than all the plants 
in the world before the war. 

“ Of course it’s the biggest thing of its 
kind in the world?” suggested one of the 
visitors. 
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“ No,” was the reply. “The American 
Du Ponts have two or three plants with 
still larger capacity.” 

Cordite, as the superintendent of the 
establishment explained to us, is not a high 
explosive, and is not put into shells. It is 
used to drive the shell out of the gun. The 
stuff in the shells is commonly lyddite, or 
picric, or “ T.N.T.”—trinitrotoluol, if 
you’re interested in a little exercise in 
orthographics. 

Cordite is so called because it looks like 
cord. You could lace your shoes with a 
section of it; and you might take a bushel 
of it out in the street and set it on fire 
without doing any particular damage. 
Only when it is closely confined does its 
combustion produce an explosion. 

The cordite they make in England has 
as its essential components cotton, nitrates, 
and glycerin. American, French or Ger- 
man cordite is a different compound, in 
which glycerin is not used. It is called 
nitrocellulose. The English article is rather 
more expensive, because this war-worn 
world can’t readily find enough fats to pro- 
duce the necessary glycerin. 

“One of the penalties of having a far- 
flung empire,” explained our technical 
guide, “is England’s necessity for using 
nitroglycerin instead of nitrocellulose. 
Nitrocellulose is just as good an explosive, 
and does not wear out the gun-bores so 
rapidly as nitroglycerin does; but on the 
other hand nitrocellulose loses its efficiency 
in time, while nitroglycerin does not. Brit- 
ish war-ships and ammunition magazines 
are scattered all over the world, and must 
be provided with an explosive that will 
always be ready for service.” 

With cotton quoted above twenty cents a 
pound in the American market, the spec- 
tacle of long train-loads of cotton-bales 
rolling up to the warehouses of this plant 
was a curious commentary on the “ buy a 
bale ” movement of a couple of years ago. 
Of all the processes involved in making 
modern explosives, the most important is 
performed on the plantations of our South- 
ern States—the raising of the cotton. In 
this huge English factory the cleaning, 
preparation, and desiccation of the fiber is 
the most extensive and elaborate part of 
the work. 

Every vestige of foreign substance must 
be removed from the cotton by repeated 
boilings, steamings, and treatments with 
acid. A long series of processes is re- 

























































quired to reduce it to the impalpable 
powder, absolutely dry, which floats in the 
warm air of the rooms where the later 
processes take place. The people who 
work in this department incur more danger 
from getting the powder into their lungs 
than do those who later perform the more 
spectacularly dangerous task of mixing the 
glycerin, the niter, and the cotton-dust. 


THE DANGEROUS POINT OF THE PROCESS 


One of the most interesting operations is 
this of finally mixing the ingredients after 
they are prepared, and producing the com- 
bination of elements which under proper 
conditions is the explosive. The supremely 
dangerous moment in the process is when 
the niter and glycerin are brought together. 
Almost any trivial circumstance of unto- 
ward nature may cause disaster at this 
point; so they build “ glycerin hills” as 
-protections to the works and the workers. 

A glycerin hill is simply a huge mound 
of earth, perhaps seventy-five feet high and 
a hundred yards in diameter, heaped 
together in a truncated-cone formation, the 
outside of it carefully turfed, while the 
inside is hollowed out. At the bottom of 
the cup, as it were, are the paraphernalia 
for the mixing process. If an accident 
happens, the explosion takes place at that 
point. The parapets of earth absorb the 
shock and direct the force of the explosion 
straight upward into the air, so that sur- 
rounding structures are not seriously 
affected. 

A series of ingeniously arranged galleries 
is cut into the lower part of the mound, 
and at the first indication of trouble the 
operatives drop everything and run for 
these. There have been some accidents, 
but the loss of life has been surprisingly 
small by reason of the precautions so care- 
fully taken. 

The mixing was the one process that we 
were not permitted to inspect; but we were 
taken to one of the glycerin hills which was 
in process of restoration, following an ex- 
plosion some weeks earlier. From the top 
of the mound we could overlook several 
hundred acres of land dotted with others 
like it. Probably Macaulay’s New Zea- 
lander of about the thirty-fifth century, 
after he has inspected the ruins of London 
Bridge, will get into his air-ship and spend 
half an hour flying off to the north of Eng- 
land to observe this strange group of 
mounds. If he happens to know anything 
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about the Indian mounds of the Ohio 
Valley, he will probably decide that ancient 
England was inhabited by the same race 
that occupied the central region of North 
America. 

They told us that about twenty-eight 
thousand workers are now employed in all 
capacities in connection with this one 
explosives factory. The great majority of 
them are women and girls, in the propor- 
tion, as I recollect, of about fifteen women 
to one man. It was explained that a 
sprinkling of men were kept in all depart- 
ments where there was possibility of sudden 
danger and ensuing panic, to provide 
leadership and management in case of dis- 
aster. After seeing the men and the women 
at work, I would be willing to wager a 
ship-load of cotton against an exploded 
glycerin hill that if a big alarm ever comes, 
the women will behave themselves just as 
well as the men will. 


THE MARVEL OF THE WOMEN WORKERS 


These women workers on munitions, 
whether you find them in the shipyards 
on the Clyde, in the machine-shops and 
shell-factories and gun-works that are scat- 
tered all over the country, or in the explo- 
sives-producing establishments, are the most 
wonderful people I have seen in this war. 

It is hopelessly trite to say that they and 
their work are making it possible to carry 
on the war. Everybody understands that 
much; but only the men who have organ- 
ized the war industries, who have seen how 
quickly women learn, how deftly they do 
their work, how willingly they subject 
themselves to the discipline that is abso- 
lutely necessary, how anxious and earnest 
they are to produce a maximum of output 
instead of the paltry minimum that has 
become the ideal of British organized labor 
—only one who understands these factors 
can possibly have a conception of what the 
present industrial revolution means. Wo- 
man has become not merely the competitor 
of man in practically every kind of industry, 
but she has become his superior in many 
fields which, three years ago, nobody would 
have dreamed that she would ever enter. 

One process in cleaning cotton in this 
factory is called “laying the pan.” The 
pan is a large earthenware vat, perhaps six 
feet in diameter and three feet deep, in 
which the cotton must be steeped in a com- 
bination of acid diluted with water. It 
requires to be agitated at intervals and to 
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have the water changed at certain fixed 
times. The process is a manual one, in- 
volving steady physical exertion, as well as 
the utmost care to preserve cleanliness. 

When the establishment was first opened, 
this particular process was performed by 
men. They presently settled down to an 
average of fourteen pans laid per day per 
man. Then the experiment of employing 
women was started. In a short time the 
women were able to lay twelve pans per 
day. With a little experience they raised 
this to fourteen, thus equaling the men’s 
average. Presently they increased the 
number to eighteen, then to twenty, to 
twenty-four, and when I saw them at work 
the superintendent of the establishment 
told me that the entire crew of women were 
averaging thirty-two pans each per day! 
The superintendent was a man, too. 

One reads in the government reports on 
women’s work that they are temporarily 
replacing men in industry. Always that 
word “temporarily” is diplomatically 
lugged in as a sop to the laborites; but it’s 
no use. The women have arrived, have 
made good, have increased the industrial 
capacity of their country by goodness only 
knows how much. They have brought new 
factors into the problems of employment, 
of wages, of organization, of immigration, 
of marriage and family life, of domestic ser- 
vice; and whether the men like it or not, 
the women enjoy their new independence. 

Just as well imagine that a bucket of 
water and a handful of salt are going to 
prevent the inevitable when glycerin hill 
No. 13 gets ready to erupt, as to assume 
that these women of Britain, with votes in 
their hands, are going back to their old 
station after the war. The rest of the in- 
dustrial world may as well begin preparing 
itself to compete with the new England, 
which is tardily acquiring the methods of 
grand-scale production and learning how to 
utilize the work of women. 


IN OTHER WORKSHOPS OF WAR 


Here is a sketch from a great foundry 
at another “certain place,” where they 
were manufacturing fifteen-inch shells for 
the main batteries of the dreadnoughts: 

The pointed nose of a shell was being 
tempered. The five-hundred-pound mass 
of steel was picked up by a swinging crane 
operated by a girl who looked as if she 
might be twenty years old. It was swung 
around and deposited on a metal truck. 
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Two women wheeled the truck over to a 
blast-furnace, and poked the small end of 
the shell through an opening into the blast. 
When it was white-hot, it was swung out 
again and juggled around to a great 
hydraulic press, in which it was to receive 
its last shaping under immense pressure. 

Those women in overalls and leather 
aprons, working quickly, confidently, accu- 
rately, like soldiers doing the manual of 
arms on dress parade, performed the entire 
process. To see them do it was to know 
beyond peradventure that, given the right 
tools and appliances, women can do any- 
thing men can do, and do it just as well. 
For, come to think of it, when it comes to 
juggling hunks of red-hot iron that weigh 
half a ton, or half a dozen tons, the differ- 
ence between a man’s physical strength and 
a woman’s becomes mighty unimportant. 

I may also mention the fact that in the 
Clyde area we inspected the most perfectly - 
equipped and most efficient shell-factory in 
Great Britain. It is an American factory, 
made over into a shell-works under the 
direction of American engineers, and now, 
I believe, in charge of an American super- 
intendent. Nearly all the work in this 
establishment, which produces shells of 
calibers from six up to fifteen inches, is 
done by women. 

I will conclude my story with an apology 
to the censor, and with congratulations to 
myself. Just as I finish writing, the censor 
telephones that Ultimate Authority has 
graciously considered my petition that the 
location of the big cordite-works may be 
specified geographically. I am therefore 
permitted to say that it is at Gretna, the 
village made famous by the tradition of 
Gretna Green. As everybody knows, there 
was at Gretna Green—in Scotland, just 
across the border-line—a combination of 
blacksmith-shop and rude chapel, to which 
eloping English couples were wont to 
repair to have the marriage ceremony per- 
formed offhand. 

It isn’t necessary to recall how useful a 
service Gretna Green has done to English 
novelists; but as a matrimonial capital it 
has long ago been abandoned. I make bold 
to venture that when the great war is over, 
and about twenty-five thousand trim and 
snappy young soldiers get back from the 
front with inspiration to visit the twenty- 
five thousand maids who are making the 
cordite, the ancient matrimonial glory of 
the place will be restored right rapidly. 




















Mr. Henry P. Davison on the Great Work 
Staked Out for the American Red Cross 


AN INTERVIEW WITH EDWIN C. HILL 


ever had to be faced is that which 

now confronts the American Red 
Cross. It can be successfully «accomplished 
only if the whole nation realizes its immen- 
sity and its urgency and responds to the 
call for help with true American generosity 
and patriotism. 

There could be no better and more 
authoritative statement of the problem— 
what has to be done, and how it is proposed 
to do it—than one recently made by Henry 
P. Davison, the man to whom President 
Wilson has entrusted the direction of this 
vast national undertaking. It was a state- 
ment given personally by, Mr. Davison to a 
representative of the Sun. Following up 
the article on the work of the Red Cross 
published in last month’s issue of this 
magazine, the most vital portions of it are 
reprinted here. 

“In the first place,” said Mr. Davison, 
“ we are facing a situation which is utterly 
different from anything that has ever ap- 
peared in connection with Red Cross work. 
In past times the activities of the Red Cross 
have been confined pretty much to alle- 
viating the sufferings of the sick and 
wounded of its own particular nationals. 
That is to say, the former well-understood 
conception of American Red Cross work 
was to care for American sufferers in mili- 
tary or civil life. to provide doctors and 
nurses and medicines and all necessary 
equipment and supplies. Whatever of help 
was afforded to the people of other countries 
was given incidentally, as a kind.of over- 
flow of charity and kindliness. 

“ Well, we are up against something very 
different in this war, and that should be 
made clear—if already it has not been 
explained—to every man, woman, and child 
in these United States. 

“ Our Allies have been fighting our battles 
for nearly three years. Their losses, their 
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sufferings, their heroism, their terrible sacri- 
fices, have been for us as much as for them- 
selves. That may not have been thoroughly 
comprehended at the outset of the war, 
but who doubts it now? Who is there so 
blinded as not to see the true and actual 
scope of German autocratic ambition? 

“This has been our war all along. 
Frenchmen, Belgians, Russians, Englishmen 
have died for us. Their people have become 
impoverished for us. The horribly ruined 
districts in northern France were sacrifices 
for us. France is full of blind men, of 
mutilated men, men who have lost about all 
that makes life worth while because they 
reared themselves as a wall between the 
German hordes and ourselves. These facts 
must be lightning-sharp to everybody in 
this country. 

“We have profited perforce from the 
sacrifices and sufferings of these brave 
Allies. We have become the market-place of 
the world. The war has sent great riches to 
our country. Nearly three years of pros- 
perity and security have been vouchsafed 
to the American people. Now, at once, 
immediately, there is need for action with 
all of our resources of men and money and 
sympathy—and the last is scarcely less 
important than the first and second. 


THE QUESTION WE HAVE TO ANSWER 


“ What are we going to do? It is up to 
the American people. 

“ Are the American people going to let 
the rest of a liberty-loving world struggle 
and suffer for us and eventually be stricken 
down, taking with them in their fall the 
only barrier that now stands between the 
Germans and ourselves? These are no idle 
speculations, they are serious and practical 
warnings. Unless we in America wake up, 
unless our minds take fire with the inspi- 
ration for service, unless we open our 
pocketbooks and our hearts, then, mark my 
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words, there may be a German governor- 
general in Manhattan. The crisis in this 
war is at hand, and the United States must 
play her part or prepare for such humilia- 
tion as a free people never endured—not 
even devoted Belgium. 

“Tf the American people so desire, we 
can make our Red Cross felt on every 
battle-front. One of our first aims must be 
to hearten our Allies. I believe that in most 
of the countries at war with Germany the 
people are tired, almost worn out by the 
terrible things they have had to endure. 
Now one of our biggest tasks must be to 
spread sympathy and encouragement among 
these weary peoples; to make them see 
and feel that the United States of America 
appreciates what they have done, has their 
present comfort and their future upbuilding 
closely at heart, and is willing and eager to 
take a large share of their burdens upon her 
own broad shoulders. 

“We must go over to our friends and 
‘buck them up,’ as our English Allies would 
say. We must give them good cheer and 
sympathy, as well as medicines and nurses 
and doctors and money and bread and meat. 
We must prepare at once to play a tre- 
mendous moral and psychological part. 

“ Just this will do much to end the war. 
The German enemy is not to be combated 
with shot and shell alone. He must be 
fought with every moral and psychological 
weapon. He must be made to understand 
that he is so much the enemy of mankind 
that every father and mother—every child 
—in America is determined to correct and 
punish him. 

“T know of no factor or influence so 
immediately important in the cause of de- 
feating Germany and rescuing ourselves 
from real peril than the plan which Presi- 
dent Wilson has put in motion for extending 
and revitalizing the activities of the 
American Red Cross. I know of no imme- 
diate task of greater importance than the 
one with which we have to cope under the 
new Red Cross plan. While in its big and 
helpful aspects it is a plan for assisting our 
Allies materially and spiritually, it is also a 
plan for saving ourselves from conquest, 
humiliation, unending misery, and a crush- 
ing burden of German-imposed taxation. 

“ The first pressing work of the American 
Red Cross, as outlined by the War Council, 
will be to look out for our sailors and 
soldiers abroad and at home. A moment’s 
consideration gives a notion, however vague, 
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of the tremendous scope of that portion of 
our task. . 

“We must plan for the material and 
moral welfare of millions of American 
troops, no less. We must plan on the as- 
sumption that millions of American soldiers 
are going to fight at the side of our Allies. 
Wholly unexampled stores of medical sup- 
plies and equipment must be assembled. 
Thousands of surgeons and doctors must be 
enlisted. Shipping must be found to take 
care of our end of the war labor. Problems 
never before considered must- be solved, 
some of them having to do with keeping 
our troops in mental as well as physical 
health, with affording them opportunities 
for rest and relaxation, with interposing 
bars between their carelessness and inex- 
perience and the diseases traditionally con- 
nected with military service. 


HELP FOR FRANCE AND RUSSIA 


“ There has been some talk, I believe, that 
we had in mind to rebuild and rehabilitate 
the ruined villages of France. That is not 
literally true. What we have in mind is 
this: 

“ We know that behind the fighting fronts 
in France are thousands and thousands of 
impoverished, miserable, helpless men and 
women and children. They own nothing in 
this world save the rags upon their backs. 
They cling desperately to the fringe of the 
armies. They have no homes but dugouts. 
They have no tools. Their live stock has 
been stolen. In all the world’s history there 
never was such massed misery. 

“T know, because in three visits to 
Europe I have seen with my own eyes and 
heard with my own ears. No words can 
picture the utter destitution of this brave 
people. 

* “Weil, what is our duty? It is to help 
them find homes for themselves, to help 
them build plain and simple huts; to help 
them secure tools and seeds, so that they 
can begin to cultivate their wasted lands 
and so take upon their own shoulders the 
burden of feeding themselves; to doctor 
their sick, and to give them a new inspira- 
tion, a fresh determination to go through 
with the fight. 

“ And in doing this we are not merely 
rendering moral encouragement, but actual 
physical help to the fighting armies of 
France. We are taking from the shoulders 


of an overburdened nation the task of help- 
Thus we are 


ing these unfortunates. 























increasing the man-power of France at the 
very time when this counts most. 

“ This is not charity. Don’t let anybody 
get that idea for a moment. It is debt- 
paying. We owe all this and vastly more 
to the France that has poured out her blood 
for us. It is the least we can do while our 
armies of fighting men are getting ready to 
serve in the trenches. I trust I have made 
this point clear—that the big necessity of 
the present is to finance the Red Cross so 
liberally as to give it the chance to step 
into the gap and do a grand work of up- 
building and inspiring our Allies while our 
soldiers are being mobilized and trained. 

“A tremendous Russian problem also 
confronts the Red Cross. We have a debt 
to pay to Russia as well as to France. The 
situation as regards amelioration of suffer- 
ing on the long Russian battle-line is 
deplorable. On the whole thousand miles 
of front there are only six thousand ambu- 
lances, whereas in France, on a front of 
four hundred miles, there are sixty-three 
thousand. Succor must be rushed to Russia. 
There are problems of encouragement and 
of material aid confronting us there as great 
in their way as await us in France. The 
call is specially pressing now that Russia 
is in the throes of the revolutionary after- 
math. I am firmly convinced that the 
Russian democracy can be relied on to 
keep its head, to maintain what it has 
snatched from autocracy, but it must be 
helped, and helped quickly. 

“ We are planning swiftly, though there 
has been time only for tentative programs. 
The main idea is te stir the United States 
to a heartfelt realization of its duty, to enlist 
the best trained talent that America pos- 
sesses, to assemble the great stores of 
supplies and provide the ships, and then to 
start to Europe, especially to our French 
and Russian friends, a stream of help that 
will never cease to flow, an unending rich 
current of material and moral aid.” 


MILLIONS FOR RED CROSS WORK 


Mr. Davison then spoke of the necessity 
for a nation-wide campaign to raise money 
for the work of the Red Cross. 

“Tt is not yet the time,” he added, “ to 
emphasize the financial details. It is the 
time, however, to sound the wake-up call. 
It is the time to make people see that you 
might as well try to dam up a flood with 
sand as to try to meet the German peril in 
a careless ‘ let George do it’ way. No, we 
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have got to build a wall of granite or pre- 
pare to suffer what Belgium and northern 
France and Poland and Serbia and Ru- 
mania have suffered. The first masonry in 
that defensive wall—aside from questions 
of military service—should be assistance to 
the Red Cross. 

“* No excuses, no procrastinations will do. 
This is no time for any man to say: 

“* Well, so many calls have been made on 
my pocketbook that I don’t feel as if I 
could afford to give to the Red Cross. This 
is an inopportune call.’ 

““* My friend,’ I say to that man, ‘ the 
whole war is inopportune. It is inopportune 
that millions of brave men are dying or 
suffering that we may remain a nation, not 
a German province. It is inopportune that 
millions of women and children are miser- 
able and hopeless and starving. It would 
also be inopportune to have a German 
governor-general of occupied America.’ 

“Excuses and evasions won’t do. The 
man who has an income of fifty thousand 
dollars a year might as well make up his 
mind to give half of it to the Red Cross. 
That’s the spirit the situation demands—no 
less. If people will meet the situation with 
that spirit we shall have our wall of granite 
in no time. We shall put life and heart 
into our shaken Allies. We shall do a splen- 
did work before our armies begin to fight, 
and so deliver a tremendous punch, straight 
from the American shoulder, at German 
military power. 

“ The man who grumbles at taxes and at 
the call to subscribe will do well to keep in 
mind the thought that if France and Russia 
and England break down he will be paying 
everything he has to German tax-collectors 
for the rest of his natural life. That’s all 
there is to it. That’s precisely the way 
matters stand. 

“ Canada has raised sixteen million dol- 
lars. A corresponding amount for our Red 
Cross would be about one hundred and 
eighty millions. Therefore our.requests are 
reasonable, and even moderate. We want 
subscriptions from everybody, rich, well-to- 
do, poor. It must be a national under- 
taking in the finest and most thorough 
sense of the word. We want twenty million 
members for the American Red Cross. 

“ Hitherto,” Mr. Davison concluded, 
“ too few of us have realized that we are in 
this great war to the bitter, costly end, and 
that the more swiftly we act now, the less 
bitter and costly the struggle will be.” 
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A Government Ownership 
of Public Opinion 


THE REMARKABLE SYSTEM BY WHICH THE MIND OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE HAS 


BEEN 


MOLDED TO BECOME A WEAPON 


IN THE HANDS OF 


THEIR MILITARISTIC RULERS 


By D. Thomas Curtin 


Author of “ The Land of Deepening Shadow,” etc. 


correspondents were gathered at a 

banquet in a German city, during 
the early months of the great war, when one 
of the latter, an American, asked how a cer- 
tain proposition would suit the German 
people at large. 

“Will public opinion favor such a 
move?” he questioned. 

“ Public opinion! Public opinion!” a 
member of the German Foreign Office re- 
peated, in a tone which showed that he was 
honestly perplexed. ‘“ Why, we create it!” 

He spoke the truth. 

There are twenty thousand differences 
between Germany and the United States— 
some in favor of Germany, such as the su- 
perior management of municipalities; others 
in favor of the United States, such as the 
accepted principle that women are some- 
thing more than merely man’s obedient ser- 
vants to command. A certain amount of 
knowledge of these differences is essential 
to a proper understanding of German at- 
titude toward the war. Particularly should 
one understand those that result from the 
freedom of press and speech in our own 
country and from the absence of such free- 
dom in Germany. 

The story that tells how nearly all Ger- 
mans were made to think as one man is the 
story of one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena in history. It depended for its suc- 
cess upon a docile, confiding, easily ap- 
proachable public on the one hand, and a 
determined, unscrupulous set of leaders, in 
absolute control of all the agencies affecting 
public opinion, on the other. 


| GROUF of diplomats and newspaper 


The German lives his whole life always 
conscious of contact with the state at every 
turn. He cannot escape its influence any 
more than a man can put his finger on any 
part of a great sheet of copper to which an 
electric current has been applied and not 
feel a shock. He soon learns that the best 
way to slide along easily through life is to 
do unquestioningly as he is told by every 
official. A meek public has made most 
petty officials objectionably officious, but 
as the mass of the German people stand for 
any kind of treatment from any kind of a 
government clerk, matters have grown 
steadily worse. 


THE TYRANNY OF THE PETTY OFFICIAL 


Two examples from a thousand that I 
might give will illustrate this point. 

In September, 1914, while I was waiting 
to see the military commandant in Kénigs- 
berg for a pass to take me through the cor- 
‘don of German sentries outside the city, 
two refugees, an old man and his wife, both 
bent under years of toil, entered the build- 
ing. When the unteroffizier on duty at the 
door saw them, he rushed down three steps 
at a time, bellowing with rage, and ordered 
them to leave the building before they could 
utter a word. 

They at length managed to explain that 
they had fied from the Russians, were shel- 
terless, and had been told to come to this 
building. 

“ This is not the place! 
place!” he screamed. 

Without another word he pushed them 
into the street, although he knew that a 
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shelter for refugees was only a few doors 
away. Then he slunk into the room of his 
captain. 

An elderly woman hobbled ahead of me, 
with the aid of a cane, to one of the win- 
dows in the post-office on Unter den Lin- 


den, in Berlin. She had two letters in her 
hand, and asked for two fifteen-pfennig 
stamps, for which she tendered a mark in 
payment. 

“You must give me smaller money than 
that,” snapped the clerk—an official whose 
shoulder-knots make a small salary pleas- 
anter to bear. 

“ But that is all I ae” protested the 
woman. 

Whereupon the wooden slide, the ma- 
nipulation of which is one of the delights of 
post-office clerks in Germany, closed in her 
face, and there was nothing for her to do 
but hobble along to another post-office. 
Such slides have a disagreeable manner of 
closing just as you get to them in the line. 
Then you must wait until the herr beamte 
has finished adding up his accounts or nib- 
bling his butterbrot. 

I was indignant at the treatment accord- 
ed the lame woman. Consequently, when 
the slide reopened, and the man in uniform 
munchingly looked up at me, I laid down 
a one-mark piece and repeated the order 
for twa fifteen-pfennig stamps. 

“You must give me smaller money than 
that,” he snapped again. 

Imagine a clerk in a leading post-office 
in America looking on a quarter as big 
money! 

I thrust my shoulder-into a position 
which prevented him from closing the slide, 
pointed to the large supply of small coins 
lying in the trays at his elbow, looked him 
squarely in the eyes, and told him that I 
intended to stay there until he gave me the 
stamps and seventy pfennigs change. He 
knew that I was acting within my rights, 
and when I insisted on them he complied 
immediately. 

Nowhere do people love to rule and 
regulate as much as in Germany. More 
than this, the German likes to keep those 
under him ever mindful that they are being 
governed by him. This is equally true 
whether his subjects include only his wife 
and office-boy or the people of a whole 
military district, such as Belgium or Po- 
land. The result is obsequious, unques- 
tioning obedience to everybody one rung 
higher up the official ladder. 
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This, then, is briefly the raw product. 
Let us see how it is worked. 


HOW PROMOTION IS WON IN GERMANY 


Men of somewhat more than average 
ability like to get ahead in the world and 
to be recognized by those of higher station. 
Now, the best way to get ahead in Ger- 


many is to do something to please the gov- . 


ernment. This, of course, often works for 
the welfare of the community, and it would 
always do so were the government omnis- 
cient and unswervingly just. Inasmuch, 
however, as the Germans, like other people, 
have vices scattered among their virtues, 
such a system must inevitably lead to evil, 
particularly if the state devotes itself to the 
idea of growing powerful at the expense of 
the rest of the world. 

Love of country and bitterness against 
the enemy are naturally intensified in a na- 
tion going to war. [t is something more 
than this, however, which has imbued and 
sustained the flaming spirit of Germany 
during the present conflict. 

In July, 1914, the government deliber- 
ately set out to overcome two great forces. 
The first was her growing body of anti- 
militaristic citizens; the second was the 
combination of great powers which she 
made up her mind she must fight sooner or 
later—singly, if possible—if she would gain 
that exalted place in the sun which had 
dazzled her so long. 

Her success against the opposition with- 
in her was wonderful. “ Germany was de- 
fending herself against treacherous attack ” 
—that was the watchword. The Social 
Democrats gleefully clambered upon the 
band-wagon, along with the rest, for the 
joy-ride to victory. They remained on the 
band-wagon for more than a year, and then 
some of them dropped off. 

Germany entered the war with the gov- 
ernment in control of all the forces affect- 
ing public opinion. The way in which 
editors, reporters, lecturers, professors, 
teachers, and preachers could .accomplish 
something in the world was to please the 
government. To displease the government 
meant to be silenced or to experience some- 
thing worse. 

The men directing the affairs of Ger- 
many are exceedingly practical men, who 
have definite reasons for everything they 
do. They have a definite reason for having 
the people scientifically inoculated with the 
virus of hatred. It is their belief that any 
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group of individuals—in this case the Ger- 
man nation—will endure more, make great- 
er sacrifices, fight harder, and possess 
greater unity, if they hate intensely. 


TEACHING UNDER THE OFFICIAL HAND 


Take the German professor, for example. 
Like the army officer, he has long been a 
semideity. Not only in his university lec- 
tures does he exert influence—particularly 
on the prospective teachers of secondary 
schools, who hang on his words—but he 
writes most of the historical, economic, and 
political history of the daily press, the mag- 
azines, the books, and the tons of pam- 
phiets which flood Germany and the neu- 
tral countries. 

Years ago the government corralled him 
for its own. It gave him social status, in 
return for which he would do his part to 
make the citizen an unquestioning, faithful, 
and obedient servant of the state. Like the 
pastor of the Prussian church, as soon as 
he enters upon his duties he becomes a civil 
servant, and takes an oath in which it is 
stipulated that he will not write or preach 
or do anything questioning the ways of the 
state. He can progress in his calling only 
by serving the state, by preaching what it 
wishes preached, by teaching history as it 
wishes history taught. 

The history of Prussia is the history of 
the house of Hohenzollern, the members of 
which, generation after generation, must 
all be portrayed as heroes. There was a 
striking illustration of this in 1913, when 
the Kaiser caused a historical play by 
Hauptmann to be suppressed because it 
represented Frederick William III in his 
true light, as putty in the hands of Na- 
poleon. 

There is a small group of German profes- 
sors interested solely in scientific research,’ 
whom it is only fair to exclude from the 
“puppet professors.” They succeed 
through sheer ability, and their results are 
their diplomas before the world. Neither 
shoulder-knots nor medals pinned in rows 
across their breasts would contribute one 
iota to their success. 

One of these, a Bavarian of the old 
school, a thoughtful, cultured, and liberal 
man who had traveled widely, told me that 
he most sincerely deplored the depths to 
which the mass of the German professors 
had sunk. 

“ They are living on the reputation made 
by us scientists,” he declared. “ They con- 
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tribute absolutely nothing to the political 
advancement of the people.” 

He told me how government spies, be- 
fore the war and during it, have watched 
professors who are suspected of harboring 
independent ways of thought. For the 
slightest “offense,” such as being in the 
audience at a Social Democratic lecture— 
this before the war, of course, as such 
meetings are forbidden now—they are put 
on the official black list, and promotion is 
closed to them forever. 

In warring Germany I found professors 
and pastors vying with one another to sow 
hatred among the people, to show that 
Germany is always right, that “ the world 
may yet be healed again by Germanism ”; 
that she is fighting a war of defense, which 
she tried to avoid by every means in her 
power, and that any methods employed to 
crush Great Britain, the real instigator of 
the treacherous attack on Germany, are 
good and righteous methods. 


A TYPICAL APOSTLE OF HATE 


Hate lectures have been both fashionable 
and popular. I was attracted to one in 
Munich by flaming red and yellow posters 
which announced that Professor Werner 
Sombart, of the University of Berlin, would 
speak at the Vierjahreszeiten Hall on 
“Unser Hass gegen England ” -“ Our 
Hatred of England.” 

I sat among the élite of the Bavarian 
capital in a large hall, with even the stand- 
ing-room filled, when the tall, black-beard- 
ed professor stepped upon the stage and 
plunged into his task of instructing his at- 
tentive listeners in what he described as 
their “ duty of hating with the whole heart 
and the whole mind.” 

He was a professor of hatred, and it soon 
became clear that he was full of his sub- 
ject. His lank frame leaned over the foot- 
lights, and he wound and unwound his long, 
thin fingers, while his lips sneered and his 
sharp, black eyes gleamed venom as he in- 
structed business men, bankers, smart 
young officers, and sweet-faced girls in the 
philosophy of modern Prussia. I soon felt 
that if Lissauer is the Horace of hate, Som- 
bart is its Demosthenes. 

“Tt is not our duty ”—duty is always a 
good catchword in German appeal—“ to 
hate individual Englishmen. No, we must go 
far beyond that. We must hate the very 
essence of everything English, the soul of 
England. An abysmal gulf yawns between 
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the two nations, which can never, and must 
never, be bridged over.” 

The professor continued in this strain 
for an hour and a half, and concluded with 
the rather striking statements that only 
through hate can the greatest obstacles in 
life be overcome, and that either one must 
hate or one must fear. 

A wild tumult of applause greeted him 
at the end, and many of the crowd rushed 
to the stage to pour out their words of ad- 
miration. They really enjoyed being in- 
structed in this peculiar and dangerous 
philosophy, to which the rulers of Germany 
attach so much weight in steeling the will 
of the people to hold out and make every 
sacrifice to win. 

I investigated Professor Werner Sombart, 
and was informed that he is an out-and-out 
government agent foisted upon the Uni- 
versity of Berlin against the wishes of its 
faculty. 


“NECESSITY KNOWS NO LAW” 


The name of Professor Joseph Kohler is 
known all over the world to men who have 
the slightest acquaintance with German 
jurisprudence. His literary output has 
been enormous, and unquestionably he has 
made many valuable contributions to legal 
science. Even he, however, cannot do the 
impossible, and his “ Not Kennt Kein Ge- 
bot ”—“ Necessity Knows No Law ’”’—an 
attempt to justify the German invasion of 
Belgium, only makes Germany’s case ap- 
pear worse than ever. 

The empire of Rome and the empire of 
Napoleon worked upon the principle that 
necessity knows no law. Why should not 
the empire of William II work upon the 
same principle? That is Professor Kohler’s 
introductory theme. The reader is then 
compelled to wade through page after page 
of classical, biblical, and modern German 
philosophy, all of which supports the theory 
that a sin may not always be a sin. One 
may steal, for example, if by so doing a life 
is saved. 

It naturally follows from this that when 
a nation is confronted by a problem which 
involves its very existence, it may do any- 
thing that may work to its advantage. Thus 
Germany was entirely justified in attacking 
the little country she had sworn to protect. 
History will later prove that the real bar- 
barians of the war are the Americans, since 
they are so abjectly ignorant as to call the 
Germans barbarians for acting as they did. 
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So argues Dr. Kohler, who certainly ranks 
among the first half-dozen professors of 
Germany. 

There are a few professors of interna- 
tional law in Germany, however, who have 
preserved a legally balanced attitude de- 
spite their sympathies. One of them wrote 
an article for a law periodical, containing 
many statements in direct contradiction to 
the inferences which the people were sup- 
posed to draw from the German press. The 
German people, for example, were being 
carefully instructed—not a difficult task— 
that Britain was violating international law 
when her vessels hoisted a neutral flag dur- 
ing pursuit. This professor simply quoted 
from the German prize code to show that 
orders to German ships were precisely the 
same. 

Were this known to the German popula- 
tion in general, one of the ten thousand 
hate tricks would be out of commission. 
Therefore, this and similar articles must be 
suppressed, not because they are not true, 
but because they would interfere with the 
delusion of hate which saturates the mind 
of the new Germany. I have seen articles 
returned to this distinguished writer with 
the censor’s stamp—‘“ not to be published 
till after the war.” 


BRITISH NEWS OFFICIALLY ‘‘ CONDENSED ” 


During my conversation with another 
professor, whose war writings have been 
circulated in the neutral countries by the 
official news service, he remarked that he 
read the London Times and other English 
newspapers regularly. 

“Oh, so you get the English papers?” I 
asked, fully aware that one may do so in 
Germany. 

“ Not exactly,” returned the professor. 
“The government has a very nice arrange- 
ment, by which condensed articles from the 
English press are prepared and sent to us 
professors.” 

I had always regarded professors as men 
who did research work, and I supposed 
that teachers of political science and history 
consulted original sources when possible. 
Yet the German professor of the twentieth 
century, it appears, is content to take what 
the government gives him, and only what 
the government gives him. 

The German professor is a great power 
in the control of the minds of the people, 
and the government controls the mind of 
the professor. He is simply one of the 
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most effective instruments in the German 
government’s intellectual blockade of the 
German people. 

THE PULPIT AND THE MOTION PICTURE 


Although some pastors and professors 
are content to work for ideals and let fame 
pass them by if it will, only too many men 
of both callings make the winning of ap- 
probation from the government their sole 
object in life. Jingoism was preached from 
the German pulpit for years, and hate has 
been the text of countless sermons during 
the war. 

One dear old lady, a widow, whose two 
sons had fallen in the great conflict, told 
me that she had not gone to church for 
years, but after her second son fell she 
again sought spiritual comfort in regular 
attendance. 

“T am so lonely now,” she said, “ and 
somehow I feel that when I hear the word 
of God I shall be nearer to my boys.” 

I met her returning home from services 
on Easter Sunday. 

“It is no use,” she sighed, shaking her 
head sadly. ‘“ The church does not satisfy 
the longing in my heart. It is not for such 
as me. Nothing but war, war, war, and 
hate, hate, hate!” 

If you turn from the lecture and the ser- 
mon to the cinema, you find the hand of 
the government still directing. 
Prussia an official motion-picture photog- 
rapher and I formed the kind of comrade- 
ship which men form who are suffocated, 
but unhurt, by a shell that kills and maims 
others all about them. I asked him what 
kind of pictures he most desired. 

“The government is explicit on that 
point,” he said. “ We are instructed to get 
four kinds of pictures—first, those which 
feature German organization and efficiency; 
second, those which illustrate German pa- 
trioctism and unity; third, those showing 
enemy cestruction; and fourth, those giv- 
ing evidences of humanity in the German 
army. Some are kept by the ministry of 
war as records and for study. The greater 
part, however, are used for propaganda at 
home and abroad.” 

I have seen much of the second class of 
pictures all over neutral Europe, with the 
result that the citizen of Rotterdam or 
Copenhagen who sits in a picture house 
watching plenty of film “ organization and 
efficiency,” is strengthened in his belief that 
it is wiser to submit to Germany’s U-boat 
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dictation than to risk an encounter with 
her. 

Of the various instruments of propagan- 
da, the press is, of course, the most impor- 
tant. In a free press, like that of the 
United States, the truth on any question of 
public interest is reasonably certain to come 
to light sooner or later. Competition is 
keen, and if one newspaper does not dig up 
and publish the facts, a rival is likely to do 
so. The German press was gaining a limit. 
ed degree of freedom before the war, but 
that has been wiped away. 


HOW THE GERMAN PRESS IS MUZZLED 


Quite properly, as in the other belligerent 
countries, news of a military nature must 
pass the censor; but in Germany, unlike 
Great Britain, all other topics must be 
written in a manner to please the govern- 
ment, or trouble ensues for the writer and 
his paper. To a certain limited extent the 
press is unmuzzled during the meetings of 
the Reichstag—to a very limited extent, 
for the reports of the meetings of the Reich- 
stag are strictly censored. 

The famous speech of Deputy Bauer, in 
May, 1916, was barred in its entirety from 
the newspapers. The suppression of most 
of Herr Hoffmann’s speech in the Prussian 
Diet in January, 1917, is another impor- 
tant case in point. Such official tyranny is 
in striking contrast to the rights of the Eng- 
lish Parliament, which is supreme, and over 
whose reports the press bureau has no con- 
trol. 

From time to time the Berlin and pro- 
vincial editors are summoned to meetings, 
when they are addressed by members of the 
government on what is wise for them to say 
and not to say. These meetings constitute 
a hint that if the editors are indiscreet—if, 
for example, they publish matter “ calcu- 
lated to promote disunity ”"—they may be 
subject to the increasingly severe penalties 
now administered. If a newspaper shows a 
tendency to kick over the traces, a govern- 
ment emissary waits upon the editor, calls 
his attention to any offending article or 
paragraph, and suggests a correction. If 
the newspaper still offends, it is liable to a 
suspension of a day, or even a week, or it 
may be suppressed altogether. 

The Berliner Tageblatt has been sus- 
pended several times. Theodor Wolff, its 
editor, has had considerable journalistic ex- 
perience outside of Germany, and is, more- 
over, a man of such marked ability that he 























strives to be something more than a syco- 
phantic clerk of the government. He is 
not a grumbler, not a dissatisfied extremist, 
not unpatriotic. 

It has been his custom to write an edi- 
torial every Monday morning signed “ T. 
W.” On the last Monday morning in July, 
1916, in a brilliantly written article, the 
first part of which patted the government 
on the back, he delicately expressed his de- 
sire for a reform in diplomatic methods 
which would render plunging into war less 
easy. Then he added that if some such 
statesman as Prince Biilow had been called 
in as an adviser in July, 1914, a way to 
avert the present conflict might have been 
found. 

Wollff’s suggestion so angered tie govern- 
ment, which has successfully convinced its 
great human sheepfold that Germany is 
the innocent victim of attack, that the 
Tageblatt was suppressed for several days, 
and, like the ex-socialist paper Vorwarts, 
was permitted to resume publication only 
after it promised “to be good.” The of- 
fending editor was personally silenced for 
some months. 

The press has not lagged behind the 
schoolmaster, the parson, and the professor 
in inoculating the people with hatred. It 
is not generally known that Deputy Cohn, 
speaking in the Reichstag on April 8, 1916, 
sharply criticised certain practises in the 
British civilian internment camp at Ruhle- 
ben. He went on to say that “ reports of 
the persecutions of Germans in England 
were magnified, and to some extent invent- 
ed by the German press in order to stir up 
war feeling against England.” 


OFFICIAL DOSES OF SOOTHING-SIRUP 


During the succession of German mili- 
tary victories, especially in the first part of 
the war, there was plenty of “ front copy,” 
both as news and filler. Some of the ac- 
counts were excellent. The reader seldom 
got the idea, however, that German soldiers 
were being killed and wounded. After a 
time most of the battle descriptions grew 
less and less realistic. They contained much 
of soft nocturnal breezes whispering in the 
moonlight, but precious few actual details 
of fighting. 

On this point a German business man 
who read the London papers regularly ex- 
pressed to me his uéter amazement at their 
realistic accounts of the hard life in the 
trenches. 
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“ T don’t see how they hope to get men to 
enlist, when they write such discouraging 
stuff,” he said. 

As food portions diminished in Germany, 
soothing-sirup doses for the public in- 
creased. The professors writing in the 
press grew delightfully comforting. Thus, 
on June 30 of last year, one of them sought 
to console the public in a lengthy and seri- 
ous article, printed in the evening edition 
of the Vossische Zeitung, with the aston- 
ishing revelation that overeating is a cause 
of baldness! 

The cheering news of enemy privations 
continued to such an extent that many 
Americans were asked, by the more credu- 
lous, if there were bread-tickets in New 
York and other American cities. In short, 
Germany is being run on the plan that 
when you are down with smallpox it is 
comforting to know that your neighbor has 
cholera. ; 

The German people have been success- 
fully taught to believe their own govern- 
ment and their own newspapers, and to dis- 
credit practically all statements made 
abroad. There was a striking example of 
this on the occasion of President Wilson’s 
note after the attack on theChannel steamer 
Sussex. How did the German government 
meet the definite statement of the finding 
of pieces of the torpedo that killed some of 
the passengers on the Sussex? By order- 
ing every paper throughout Germany to 
print the account of Joseph Niederost, an 
obscure Swiss journalist, who said that it 
was a mine that struck the Sussex, but the 
British authorities made the survivors swear 
that it was a torpedo. 

This, of course, would not have sufficed 
as an official answer to a foreign govern- 
ment, but it succeeded perfectly with the 
German people. Everywhere I went in 
Germany I found that Niederost’s unsup- 
ported allegation absolutely counteracted 
the authoritative statement ConCeHERG the 
pieces of the torpedo. 


THE FAITH OF A GERMAN WOMAN 


In the late afternoon of an autumnal day 
I stopped at a little wayside inn near Hil- 
desheim, in Hanover. The place had an 
empty look, and the woman who came in 
at the sound of my footsteps bore unmis- 
takable lines of trouble and anxiety. Be- 
fore the war business had been good. Then 
came one misfortune after another. Her 
husband was a prisoner in Russia, and her 
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eldest son had died with General von 
Kluck’s army almost within sight of the 
Eiffel Tower. 

“You are not downhearted about the 
war?” I asked. 

“T know that Germany cannot be de- 
feated,” she replied. “ But we do so long 
for peace!” 

“You do not think your government at 
all responsible for the war?” I ventured. 

“| don’t, and the rest of us do not,” was 
her unhesitating reply. “ We all know that 
our Kaiser wanted only peace. Everybody 
knows that England caused all this misery.” 
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Then she looked squarely and honestly into 
my eyes and said in a tone I shall never 
forget: “ Do you think that if we Germans 
believed our government responsible for 
the war we should be willing to make all 
these terrible sacrifices?” 

I thought of the banquet-table more than 
two years before, and the remark about 
“creating public opinion.” The road is 
long that winds from it to the little wayside 
inn near Hildesheim, but it is a road on 
which live both the diplomat and the lone- 
ly, war-weary woman. They live at differ- 
ent ends, that is all. 





Ships and the War—Food 
and the War 


SOME IMPORTANT FACTS BEARING ON THE VITAL QUESTION WHETHER THE SHIP- 
BUILDERS CAN BEAT THE GERMAN SUBMARINES 


By William 


F course we all know that on the 3rd 
of August, 1914, when the Kaiser 
tore up the “scrap of paper” and 

sent his soldiers into neutral Belgium, Ger- 
many was marvelously prepared for war, 
while her antagonists were comparatively 
unready. Toward the close of 1916, how- 
ever, it became clear that France, Britain, 
Russia and Italy after two years of tre- 
mendous effort, had organized themselves 
to a position of financial, industrial, and 
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to a large extent mutually interdependent, 
of food and of ships. 

At the present moment the world is men- 
aced by the serious possibility of a general 
deficiency of foodstuffs. The belligerent 
nations have sent their tillers of the soil into 
the ranks of their armies. Moreover, before 
the war began, both they and most of the 
neutral countries had concentrated too 
largely on manufacturing and other urban 
industries, and had withdrawn too much 


military superiority. They could produce “labor and capital from agriculture. Fur- 


more soldiers than the Central Powers, and 
they could make or purchase more guns, 
more ammunition, more motor-cars, and 
more aircraft. 

Then came America’s entry into the war, 
swinging the balance still more decisively 
against Germany, and superficial observers 
began to talk hopefully of the imminent 
breakdown of the Teutonic war-machine. 
But during the last four months the situa- 
tion has been greatly complicated, not to 
say wholly changed, by the rising of two 
new problems—or, perhaps it should be 
said, by the terrible intensification of two 
old problems. These two are the questions, 


thermore, the world had a very bad crop 
year in 1916, and the indications are-that it 
will have another poor one in 1917. 


THE HUGE TASK OF FEEDING THE WORLD 


The human race could feed itself well 
enough if it would carefully regulate its 
consumption, avoid waste, and ‘provide 
means to transport surpluses from the place 
where they are produced to the place where 
they are needed. 

For many years England has gradually 
been falling behind ia agricultural pro- 
duction, and although the war has done 
much to awaken her to her pressing needs, 
























it has not been possible to make any large 
increase in the output of her farms. We 
and all our Allies find ourselves confronted 
by the necessity of increasing both agricul- 
tural and industrial production, and at the 
same time we must build ships faster than 
we ever did before. Fortunately, the terms 
of the problem are coming to be very defi- 
nitely understood by all the nations that are 
battling for civilization, and if the war must 
continue into 1918—as seems only too 
probable—we shall have made a great ad- 
vance by that time. 

So far as ships and food are concerned. 
there is now a pretty strong feeling that if 
our Allies can get through 1917 and the 
first three months of 1918, they will have 
passed the crisis; but even in this reckoning 
there is a large element of conjecture. It 
assumes that the submarine menace will 
not become worse, and that new ships can 
be turned out fast enough to keep business 
moving. It must be said that at the time 
when this is written the people who know 
most about maritime conditions are the 
least positive that the submarine is going 
to be beaten. ' 


A STRIKING HISTORICAL PARALLEL 


There is an encouraging note in the in- 
teresting parallel recently pointed out be- 
tween the shipping losses of Great Britain 
during the Napoleonic wars and in the 
present still more terrific struggle. At that 
time, as now, Great Britain dominated the 
world’s mercantile marine. France at- 
tempted to starve England by destroying 
its merchant ships, just as Germany is try- 
ing to do now. 

The parallel goes even farther. Professor 
W. R. Scott, of the Scottish university of 
St. Andrews, Calls attention to the fact that 
in 1803, at the beginning of the twelve-year 
war that ended at Waterloo, the British 
merchant fleet had almost precisely the 
same number of vessels as at the outset of 
the present war. To be exact, he finds that 
the United Kingdom, with its colonies, reg- 
istered 20,893 vessels in 1803, and 20,938 
in 1913. 

Of course, the number of vessels gives 
no idea of the actual growth of the estab- 
lishment during one hundred and ten years. 
The average merchant ship now has nearly 
ten times the tonnage of the average mer- 
chant ship in 1803. Moreover, the steam- 
ships of to-day can make several times as 
many trips in a year as could the sailing 
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vessels of a century ago. The total British 
tonnage of 1803 was figured at a little over 
two millions, while that of 1913 was just 
under twenty millions. 

The historical parallel shows that then, 
as now, the power holding command of the 
sea must retain that command at a tremen- 
dous price. The nation which commands 
the sea, as Professor Scott points out, risks 
its ships; sends them abroad to take 
chances with the enemy’s privateers and 
war-vessels; while the nation which gives 
up the effort to keep its merchant marine 
in operation is able to hold its ships in port 
and save them. From 1803 to 1814 the 
British lost to the French more than twelve 
times as many vessels as the French lost to 
the British. During that period, no less 
than 5,314 British ships were taken or de- 
stroyed by the French, while only 440 
French vessels were captured or destroyed 
by the British. 

In other words, between 1803 and 1814 
forty per cent of the tonnage carried on the 
British registry at the beginning of that 
period had disappeared. His figures show 
that Great Britain saved herself then by 
dint of a tremendous increase in the con- 
struction of new ships. He gives these 
figures: 


COURSE OF BRITISH MERCANTILE SHIPPING, 
1803-1814 














Tonnage of ships, 1803 2,167,863 
Built, 1803-1814 1,119,644 
Increase prizes on register........................-. 205,674 

Total 3:493,181 
Tonnage on register, 1814 2,616,065 





During those twelve years Great Britain 
actually built in new tonnage rather more 
than half as much as she possessed in 1803; 
so that the new construction, together with 
the prizes taken from the enemy, left the 
registry for 1814 slightly stronger than that 
of 1803. 

It was England’s capacity to build ships 
faster than French privateers could destroy 
them that beat Napoleon. And if now Ger- 
many is to be beaten, she will be beaten be- 
cause England and her Allies—above all, 
the United States—will prove that they can 
accomplish the same thing again. 

Can they do it? 

The other day the French Senate received 
from its committee on naval affairs a report 
which tabulated the construction of mer- 
chant craft in the more important Allied 
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and neutral countries for the past four 
years, as follows: 
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cruited them from these cast-offs of the 
British commercial fleet. 














1913 
Tons 

Great Britain 1,032,153 
British Dominions ...................... 21,605 
a eee 276,448 
SEE ESSENCE STS 104,206 
SIE sciateisensstatapesscnsenanainanpbiniagens 50,637 
SE isinsdiNestiniennicsihaieinietnenaniahtieiiinanie 18,524 
0 Seer 40,032 
France ........ 176,005 
RECESS RS ir 
Italy 50,356 
SN hhachcintciaiiaeseniabeeiieens tasuinems 
| ee 64,664 
Total 2,735,800 











1914 101s 1916 

Tons Tons Tons 
1,683,563 650,919 582,305 
45,734 31,837 46,181 
200,764 272,042 521,136 
118,156 238,503 226,866 
54,202 63,292 45,798 
15,163 38,322 25,927 
32,815 49,069 37149 
114,052 41,320 38,382 
nema 10,807 11,161 
48,081 31,253 62,044 
a 8,073 7:949 
85,861 106,388 232,850 
2,399,201 1,542,725 1,838,648 





This same report says that Germany con- 
structed 465,226 tons in 1913, and, “ ac- 
cording to statistics given in the English 
press,” turned out 387,192 tons in 1914, 
150,000 tons in 1915, and 25,000 tons in 
1916. The authors of the report, however, 
believe that these figures are inaccurate, and 
prefer to follow an estimate made by an as- 
sociation of French ship-owners, which 
states the German output of new. mercantile 
tonnage as 202,824 for 1914; 225,849 for 
1915; for 1916 and in_ construction, 
1,000,000 tons. 


THE FUTURE OF SHIP-BUILDING 


The future of the world’s ship-building 
industry is likely to be greatly affected by 
the events of this war. In the past, Great 
Britain has not only sailed under her flag 
nearly half the merchant tonnage of the 
world, but she has built an even greater 
proportion of it. The great British ship- 
building and ship-owning companies have 
made it a policy to keep the best vessels 
under the British flag, and to sell obsolete 
or obsolescent ships into the registries of 
other countries. Thus Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Spain, Japan, Holland, Greece. 
and other countries that maintain consid- 
erable merchant marines have largely re- 


This policy increasingly made Great Brit 
ain the dominating ship-building country 
of the world, and every effort has long 
been devoted to maintaining this position. 
England was willing and able to sell either 
new or second-hand vessels to other na- 
tions so cheaply that unless their govern- 
ments gave them special encouragement in 
the way of bonuses and bounties for home- 
built ships, the natural tendency was to 
buy ships in the cheapest market, which 
was England. 

But to-day the British ship-building ca- 
pacity, as the foregoing figures show, is so 
largely taken up with naval construction 
and repair that it is impossible for England 
to supply the world with merchantmen. In- 
stead of discouraging other countries from 
building ships, she is now anxious to have 
them increase their capacity as fast as pos- 
sible. After the war, Japan, the United 
States, and perhaps Germany, wil] be rivals 
of England to a much greater extent than 
ever before. 
¢ But there is no time to discuss such a 
question just now. The problem of to-day— 
the problem on whose solution may depend 
the outcome of the war and the future of 
the world—is to get the ships built, no mat- 
ter where or by whom. 





EMPTY DAYS 


Some days like radiant rubies scintillate, 

And some, like pearls, with pale, sad memories gleam; 
But some are only links that jesting fate 

Throws in to rivet empty dream to dream! 


Lannie Haynes Martin 
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The Aeroplane a Short Cut 
to the Winning of the War 


EVERY HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS WE PUT INTO AEROPLANES WILL SAVE 
300,000 AMERICANS IN KILLED AND WOUNDED. ONE BILLION DOLLARS 
SO SPENT WILL GO FURTHER IN WINNING THE WAR THAN 
TWENTY BILLION DOLLARS SPENT IN TRENCH FIGHTING 


BY FRANK 


A. MUNSEY 


The following personally signed appeal for one hundred thousand aero- 
planes for the western front appeared in the New York Sun on June 8. Since 
then the country has awakened to a new conception of the aeroplane. The 
press is filled with it, and big figures are talked everywhere. This tremendous 
awakening could not have come about because of any one call. It came about 
because the time was ripe for it when Mr. Munsey’s appeal was published at 
the psychological moment.—The Editors. 


aeroplanes from us far more than she 

needs our soldiers at the present time, 
even as France needs our engineers, our 
artizans, our captains of industry, far more 
than she needs our soldiers at the present 
time. Indeed, France and England are not 
now suffering from a shortage of men on 
the battle front. In both England and 
France the pinch for men in the industries, 
in the munitions-shops, in aeroplane fac- 
tories, in shipyards, in engineering fields, 
is much greater than on the battle front. 

This is the situation to-day; a year from 
to-day it may be entirely different. Then 
our men may be needed to strengthen the 
decimated and worn forces of France and 
England. 

But the men in the trenches and the big 
guns back of them cannot alone win this 
war. After finding herself forced to the 
defensive by the Allies on the western 
front, Germany turned to the submarine, 
staking her hopes of triumph on it. Mean- 
while, the aeroplane has come to be a bigger 
factor in the war than the submarine. 


Fr eennts needs a hundred thousand 


The submarine, our own devilish crea- 
tion, will be and must be neutralized and 
eliminated by America. And with one hun- 
dred thousand aeroplanes added within the 
next twelve months to the British and 
French squadrons of aircraft, we can crush 
another of our inventions now doing deadly 
work in the hands of the enemy. 

France and England combined have in 
operation on the western front approxi- 
mately four thousand aeroplanes. Back of 
the lines they have in reserve and ready for 
the front, and also for training purposes, 
three machines to every two on the front. 
The best advices are that Germany’s nu- 
merical strength in aeroplanes is just about 
equal to that of France and England com- 
bined, and some reports indicate that she 
has so improved her machines that they 
are again superior to those of the Allies. 

In the early part of the war Germany 
was immeasurably stronger in aeroplanes 
than France and England. Gradually the 
latter so improved this branch of their ser- 
vice that their aircraft were superior to 
those of the Germans. Lately the Ger- 
mans have applied themselves with re- 
doubled force to the production of aero- 
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planes and their higher development in 
speed and other respects. 

The average life of an aeroplane on the 
front is about two months. This would 
mean a mortality on the western front 
alone, in English and French aircraft, of 
twenty-four thousand machines in a year. 
Of course not all this mortality is due to 
destruction by the enemy. It comes from 
many causes, breakage, wear and tear, im- 
perfections in material, and from the loss 
due to the natural hazards of aviation. 

I have not been able to learn the measure 
of loss to the aeroplanes back of the lines, 
those used for training, but it must be 
large, especially as they are operated by 
green men. If this back-of-the-lines mor- 
tality were to aggregate, say, six thousand 
machines a year, the total mortality on the 
present scale of aerial operations would be 
thirty thousand machines. 

While England and France are steadily 
increasing their output, they are not in- 
creasing faster than Germany, so if they 
are to become strong enough to gain con- 
trol of the air, to subdue or destroy the 
enemy fleet, the Allies must have a mini- 
mum of three machines, and better, five, to 
every German aeroplane. 

So, if America were to add, within the 
next twelve months, a hundred thousand 
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aeroplanes to the production of England 
and France, they would be equipped to 
wipe out the German air squadrons, with- 
out which Germany couldn’t hold her own 
in the trenches. 

And this is something that America can 
do within the next year for the western 
front. We have the genius for organiza- 
tion, we have the trained artizans in our 
automobile factories and machine-shops, 
and if the government were to go at the job 
with a will, commandeering all these re- 
sources, human and otherwise, necessary 
to the production of one hundred thousand 
machines within the next twelve months, 
they could be built and delivered, 

France and England, I repeat, need these 
machines more than they need our soldiers 
on the front just now; need these machines 
as they need our money, our foodstuffs, 
our munitions, our materials from which to 
make munitions and other products that 
they cannot now produce for themselves in 
sufficient quantities. Let us furnish these 
machines, and furnish the money and the 
munitions, the foodstuffs, and all that, and 
in addition drive out the submarine, and we 
shall have struck hard for the freedom of 
the world, shall have sent home a blow to 
Germany that will mean the end of this un- 


speakably horrible carnage. 


Again Mr. Munsey further discussed the aeroplane and its bearing on 
the war in the New York Sun of June 26. We reprint this discussion below: 


F officer-aviators of the English and 
French air squadrons sent here by their 
respective governments in the interest 

of our aviation development know whereof 
they speak, and if our own men on whom 
the President has placed the responsibility 
of investigation and the development of our 
aeroplane service are sure of their facts 
when they say, as the English and French 
officer-aviators say, that every additional 
aeroplane contributed now to the fighting 
forces on the western front is worth a thou- 
sand men in line, a thousand men in the 
trenches—if all this is so, there was never 
anything clearer in all the world than that 
we should throw ourselves with all our 
might and all the necessary resources of the 
nation into the construction of a fleet of 
aeroplanes big enough to destroy the enemy 
aircraft. 

The menace of the submarine, serious as 

it is to the Allied cause, is in no sense com- 


parable to the menace of the aeroplane. The 
stealthy work of the submarine is, in the 
main, that of sinking ships. It has little 
scope beyond this. The aeroplane, on the 
other hand, is multifarious in its uses. It is 
the eyes and the scout of the army, the pho- 
tographer of enemy lines, the reporter, the 
chronicler of enemy doings, the messenger 
of commanders, the combatant of the air, 
and the dread of soldiers and civilians alike 
when on bombing bent. 

Indeed, modern warfare has come to be 
so dependent upon the aeroplane that bat- 
tling without it is like navigating in a fog- 
bank. It is the right hand of the strategy 
board and the eyes of the general in com- 
mand. But the greatest power of the aero- 
plane is in its numerical strength. We have 
just seen what a tiny fleet of twenty aero- 
planes could do to London, did do to Lon- 
don, with a killed-and-wounded list of more 
than five hundred. 




























If twenty aeroplanes could accomplish 
this shocking result, what would happen to 
a city if it were bombed by a fleet of 
twenty-thousand aeroplanes? The carnage 
from such a raid, the destruction of proper- 
ty and human life, paralyzes fancy. And 
yet this is easily possible and may well 
happen if the aeroplane menace of the 
Germans is not checked, and checked 
sharply. 

Unchecked by the Allies, the success of 
the London aeroplane raid will lead to im- 
mensely bolder undertakings of the same 
character on the part of the Germans. The 
aeroplane has achieved for them where the 
Zeppelin failed, and the aeroplane, because 
of its small cost and the rapidity with 
which it can be constructed, can and will 
soon be so multiplied that it will become a 
far greater menace to London and a far 
greater menace to England than the sub- 
marine, with its threat of bringing England 
to her knees by starvation. 

And what is true of London and England 
as concerns this menace is true of Paris and 
France. But England and France haven’t 
the power to eliminate the enemy aircraft, 
as their combined output of aeroplanes is 
scarcely a match for the output of Germany 
alone. The work of eliminating German 
aircraft falls to America, as it has fallen to 
America to eliminate the submarine, and 
in the elimination of these two we shall 
have contributed a decisive blow to the 
enemy. 

Without her submarines, or with the 
efficiency of her submarines neutralized, 
or with aeroplanes eliminated or neutral- 
ized, and with the great armies of the 
Allies enormously strengthened from 
American forces, Germany wouldn’t have 
a chance to win this war, unless by the 
introduction of some new invention or de- 
velopment as yet unknown. 

Our work with the submarine is cut out 
for us; that is a generally accepted fact, 
and in the end we shall give a good account 
ef ourselves with respect to this responsi- 
bility. We must eliminate it or render it 
impractical. This we must do to keep 
England on the fighting-line with us. 

This discussion hasn’t to do with the 
submarine, however, but with the aero- 
plane, to a recognition of whose powers 
we have just awakened. Only three years 
ago the aeroplane was a toy, and appar- 
ently had no practical use. Looking upon 
it as such, a mere bird of the air, it is 
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no wonder that the world has not kept 
pace with its development or followed its 
work in this war with full realization of its 
achievement, and of the yet greater pos- 
sibilities ahead of it—overwhelmingly great 
possibilities ahead of it when it shall have 
come to multiply its numbers into the hun- 
dreds of thousands. 

We know a good deal about the machin- 
ery of battle, about armies, big guns, 
trench warfare, gas projectiles, and bomb- 
throwing. These are, in a way, tangible 
things, and have none of the seeming of 
the familiar grim instruments of war, of 
human destruction, and yet war must go 
on as we have come to know it, with big 
armies, trench fighting, enormous artillery 
service, and all that. 

The aeroplane is an auxiliary to this great 
organization of fighting power, a branch of 
the service, and a vitally important branch. 
Neither is now complete without the other. 
The aeroplane service might well, it seems 
to me, be so expanded as to include two dis- 
tinct branches, one to do the work the 
aeroplane is now doing, but to do it on a 
greatly enlarged scale; the other branch, a 
branch of enormous numerical strength, to 
be assigned exclusively to bombing raids on 
the enemy forces, enemy lines of transpor- 
tation, enemy submarine bases, the enemy 
navy, and even to reprisals if the enemy 
forces this measure of retaliation. 

A squadron of twenty thousand aero- 
planes in this branch alone, the ranks 
always to be kept full, would wreak such 
havoc on the enemy, with the enemy air 
service crippled or eliminated, that it 
should prove a short-cut to the ending of 
the war. No nation, not even the great 
German nation, with its masterful resources 
and its genius for war, could stand against 
a combination of this kind. 

With Germany’s capacity for the produc- 
tion of aeroplanes matched by the produc- 
tive capacity of France and England com- 
bined, it is easily within our reach, great 
manufacturing people that we afe, to pro- 
duce aeroplanes of the highest type in suf- 
ficient numbers to make the Allied nations 
masters of the air and to add this great 
bombing branch to the service now in force. 

Bombing a submarine base, or a rail- 
road, or a given point with one aeroplane, 
or half a dozen, or a dozen machines, is a 
very uncertain business, as bombs are 
dropped from great heights and from rap- 
idly moving machines. Accuracy, or any- 
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thing approaching accuracy, is obviously 
impossible. But with a thousand ma- 
chines, ten thousand machines, twenty 
thousand machines, dropping bombs on a 
given point, tremendous destruction is sure, 
inevitable. 

Within the past two or three weeks 
America has awakened to an appreciation 
of what the aeroplane has done and is 
doing in this war, ard is beginning to get 
a vivid realization of its power, its possi- 
bilities, if multiplied to a hundred thou- 
sand, to two hundred thousand, to any 
number big enough to eliminate the enemy 
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air-fleet and do the things that come with- 
in its scope. 

Equipped as the Allies are for the grind 
of war, it would not seem extravagant to 
say that one billion dollars put into effi- 
cient aeroplanes by America, and put in 
quickly, will go further toward winning 
the war than twenty billion dollars would 
go if spent in trench fighting. And it 
would not seem extravagant to say that 
every hundred million dollars America so 
spends will save one hundred thousand 
American lives, and prevent twice as many 
other casualties. 





War Work of 


the Y.M.C.A. 


WHAT THE ASSOCIATION IS DOING ON ALL THE FIGHTING FRONTS, AND 
ITS GREAT CAMPAIGN IN AID OF OUR NATIONAL ARMY 


By Henry Rood 


—the very flower of our nation— 

are now in military training-camps, 
and it is probable that within a few weeks 
after the appearance of this article at least 
half a million additional men will be called 
out for service. Your son, your husband, 
your kinsman will be among them. 

War has its grand and noble aspect, but 
we must face the fact that it also has its 
dark and evil side, even apart from the hor- 
rors of the battle-field. Unless all history 
reverses itself, over every one of the camps 
where our great national army is to be 
trained there will be thrown a sinister 
shadow—the shadow of loneliness, home- 
sickness, temptation in a hundred forms. 
That is what always happens when men 
are gathered in companies of tens of thou- 
sands, freed from the restraint of family 
ties, denied the companionship of good 
women. And along the outer edges of the 
camps, in that ““ No Man’s Land, No God’s 
Land,” as it has been called—in the terri- 
tory just beyond military control, may ap- 
pear a shadow still more sinister—the 
shadow of vice, alluring, brutal, a deadly 
snare for all but the most stable of char- 
acters. 

Do you doubt this? Read history; read 


M**: thousands of young Americans 


history even so recent as that of the present 
war. 

A few days ago a friend of the writer, 
traveling in Illinois, found himself held up 
by train-load after train-load of lads from 
the Great Lakes Naval Station, just north 
of Fort Sheridan, where seven thousand 
youths and young men were in service, and 
where perhaps thrice as many are to be in 
training by the end of this summer. 

“ Most of these fellows, crowding the 
trains,” said this observer, “came from 
homes in the middle West—brave, patriotic 
young Americans who volunteered for their 
country without waiting for conscription. 
If was Saturday night when I saw them. 
They had been at work for a week in camp, 
without ordinary recreations, held down to 
a hard, strict, necessary discipline; and now 
their surging young blood, their eager young 
spirits, were riotous in an explosion of the 
physical self. They swept past me in their 
trains, laughing, singing, rejoicing that dis- 
ciplinary repression had suddenly been re- 
moved. They were bound for Chicago, for 
Saturday night and a part of Sunday. Many 
of those fine lads, from States where prohi- 
bition is really enforced, had never seen a 
saloon or a drunken man. They were about 
to enter a new world of temptation.” 
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“ What can be done about it?” he was 
asked. 

“ Back up the Army and Navy Y. M. C. 
A.!” was the instant response. “ Talk 
about it; write about it—get your friends 
actively interested in it, and get them to 
get their friends interested.” 


THE LONG ARM OF THE Y. M. C, A. 


This urgent suggestion led to an inquiry 
as to what the Y. M. C. A. is doing in the 
warring countries of Europe and the East; 
what it is doing in training-camps already 
established in America; what it proposes to 
do in the vastly larger mobilization-camps 
of the national army here, and how it 
plans to render service to the armies that 
we shall send across the water as soon as 
they are in condition for active service. 

Not only is the Y. M. C. A. at work in 
England, in France, and at German prison- 
camps, but it reaches far out toward the 
Orient—to Egypt, to Syria, to the Persian 
Gulf, to Mesopotamia—wherever there are 
hunger and thirst, sin and suffering, 
wounds, disease, and death. Listen to the 
words of C. W. Whithair about conditions 
in great regions “ where there ain’t no ten 
commandments,” and what the Y. M. C. 
A. is doing: 

Near the reputed site of the Garden of Eden, 
fifty secretaries are at work, helping to safeguard 
soldiers against the seductions of evil. 

On plains where Abraham may have pitched his 
tent, the association has set up scores of its great 
marquees, each gathering from two hundred to 
five hundred soldiers in friendly shelter. 

Over the way which the traders’ caravan passed 
while bringing Joseph into slavery, goes the asso- 
ciation’s caravan with a -hundred camels bearing 
supplies for the farthest desert outposts. 

Under the shadow of Mount Sinai, where 
Moses received the tables of the ten command- 
ments, thousands of soldiers write to their homes 
in the only place where they can write or obtain 
writing-materials—the tents of the Y. M. C. A. 

At Alexandria, on the Mediterranean, at the 
gateway of Suez, where Mark the Apostle first 
preached the Gospel to a handful—there the asso- 
ciation has greeted, or sped on their way home- 
ward, a full hundred thousand soldiers; doing so 
in the spirit of that same Gospel. 


Among the self-sacrificing, poorly paid, 
hard-working Y. M. C. A. secretaries in 
those remote regions are not a few from 
the United States. While this article was 
being written a ship was carrying toward 
Mesopotamia a full-blooded North American 
Indian, Chief Walkingstick, of Oklahoma, 
who was a member of the junior class at 
Dartmouth when his country entered the 


war, and who instantly enlisted as a volun- 
teer with the Y. M. C. A. 

Man after man has come back from the 
fighting fronts with grateful appreciation 
of what the Y. M. C. A. means, and what 
it does for the troops. The efficiency of the 
individual organizations, the courage and 
spirit of the secretaries, the dangers they 
undergo, seem astonishing to those of us 
who know only in a general way that the 
association is active in war work. 


WHAT IS GOING TO WIN THE WAR 


Major Gerald W. Birks, of the Canadian 
overseas forces, who not long ago returned 
from his second year of service at the front, 
comments upon the splendid spirit of the 
men in the trenches—a spirit of :unquench- 
able determination to keep on at their task 
until the war is won for humanity, for civ- 
ilization, for law and order. 

“You can feed a soldier until he is full,” 
remarks Major Birks, “ but if his spirit is 
broken, his fighting is of no effect.” 

It is this spirit among ourselves and our 
Allies which is going to win the war. The 
belief is not based on theory, but on actual 
facts—facts so strongly impressed on the 
British government, for example, that it re- 
gards the Y. M. C. A. as an absolutely es- 
sential part of the army. There are, at 
this writing, something like sixteen hun- 
dred association “huts,” as they are 
termed, throughout the war-zone, some of 
them well within the areas of danger. One 
of them, established less than four hundred 
yards from the German trenches in France, 
was partially destroyed by an enemy shell 
before it could be made ready and opened 
for service; but it was opened, none the 
less, and did its part for fully three months 
before German gunners finally blew it to 
fragments. 

Think what it means to multitudes of 
young men—lads like your own son, your 
brother, perhaps your young husband—to 
have such a haven of rest provided. 

They have been in the trenches for days 
and nights, almost deafened by the constant 
roar and crash of artillery. They have 
been standing in water, struggling through 
mud, going without food, forcing themselves 
to keep awake when almost exhausted. In- 
cessantly they have been in imminent 
danger—though that is perhaps the last 
thing they think of. They have been carry- 
ing out orders regardless of consequences 
to themselves, taking part in night raids, 
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gripped in life-and-death, hand-to-hand 
struggles with a foe as remorseless as he is 
desperate. 

Over there a fellow whom your son has 
known from boyhood suddenly throws up 
his hands and falls—a limp, shapeless heap. 
Just beyond, a group of lads from your 
home town are blown into fragments by an 
exploding shell. A fragment comes hurtling 
toward your boy—and shatters the jaw of 
the man alongside of him. 

But sooner or later your boy is relieved 
from this scene of horror, for a time. With 
others he works his way back along devious 
communicating trenches, and his young 
heart leaps to find close at hand a Y. M. C. 
A. center. It may be a dugout so near the 
firing-line that only a few soldiers are per- 
mitted to enter it at a time. If a large 
number were allowed inside, a shell might 
come screaming that way and wipe out the 
entire company; and man-power must be 
conserved. 


THE WELCOME OF A Y. M. C. A. CENTER 


Or your boy may find the association 
center further removed from the enemy’s 
fire—say, in the cellar of an old house, the 
upper portion of which has been long since 
destroyed. There, as in the dugout, he 
will find other young men, each wearng 
the Y. M. C. A. triangle, each with a wel- 
coming smile, a warm hand-clasp, a cheery 
word. 

In the fireplace logs are blazing, the 
smoke and sparks carefully kept from 
enemy view. It has been cold and wet out 
there in the trenches; your boy is shivering 
and near to exhaustion. Caked with mud 
from head to foot, his heart a dead weight 
within him, he arrives at the association 
center to find comrades of the spirit—the 
spirit of all that is worth while. They give 
him a comfortable seat in the warmth, they” 
bring him a cup of hot coffee, with a biscuit 
or cake. 

During three of the coldest winter 
months, says Major Birks, Y. M. C. A. 
centers have given away two million cups 
of coffee, tea, and cocoa, and equally large 
numbers of biscuits. 

“T’ve seen fellows so tired that they 
couldn’t walk straight,” writes one soldier 
at the front, “ and a couple of cups of cof- 
fee make ’em think they’re alive again!” 

Wisely indeed does the Y. M. C. A. fol- 
low nature’s logical development of the hu- 
man being; wisely has it followed nature’s 
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program of human growth, inscribing on 
its triangle the course it follows—‘ Body, 
Mind, Spirit.” First, physical welfare and 
development, upon which mental develop- 
ment so largely depends; then mental de- 
velopment itself; and finally, as the mind is 
broadened, a larger outlook on that which 
constitutes the spiritual side of man’s being. 
Therefore, while placing creature comforts 
first in order, the association war centers 
add mental relaxations whenever possible, 
and always an opportunity for things of the 
spirit, although the religious element is 
never forced upon any of the soldiers. 

The ardent young life—your boy, it may 
be in future — suddenly transported from 
home surroundings of peace and gentleness 
and safety, almost in a twinkling finds him- 
self immersed in a very caldron of horror. 
He sees men cut down with gaping wounds; 
men with arms or legs or head shot off; 
men dying instantly, men dying by slow 
degrees of agony. Is it any wonder that 
your boy, thus brought face to face with 
the greatest fact in the universe—life and 
its extinguishment in death—should have 
his thoughts turned toward matters of seri- 
ous moment, to humanity’s elemental hope 
in a real and veritable hereafter? That 
from his torn, distracted young soul there 
should arise a voiceless cry for help from 
some power far beyond and above mere 
men like himself? 

It is no wonder. It is wholly natural; 
and the Y. M. C. A. is ready to help him to 
find what he needs. 

The association centers are termed huts 
by our Canadian and British Allies; but 
they are seldom huts as the word is under- 
stood in the United States. Sometimes real 
huts are used, because nothing else is avail- 
able; but when possible the huts consist of 
buildings or other shelters in part used for 
church services by Roman Catholic, Prot- 
estant, or Jewish churches. Frequently no 
other place can be obtained for religious 
worship, and all reports are to the effect 
that fine seriousness and real reverence ob- 
tain among the soldiers attending. How 
could it be otherwise, when these splendid 
young fellows have been facing death for 
months, and to-night or to-morrow will be 
facing it again? 

In each hut the Y. M. C. A. secretary 
conducts a simple “ good-night service.” 
He reads briefly a few passages from the 
Book of Books—passages which many of 
his hearers are likely to remember as hav- 
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ing been taught to them in childhood. Then 
follow a few verses of some familiar hymn, 
for which one of the fellows has asked, and 
a prayer to the Heavenly Father for cour- 
age and strength. 


STORIES FROM THE Y. M. C. A. HUTS 


Several months ago a group of soldiers 
were resting at night in an association hut 
in the danger zone, when some one spoke in 
praise of the way Harry Lauder stood up 
under the loss of his son in battle. It seems 
that a sympathetic friend approached Lau- 
der, not knowing what to say, but finally 
asked, hesitatingly: 

“ Does God weep when a laddie dies?” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
Lauder replied: 

“ There are three roads a man can travel 
when he’s struck as I’ve been hit. There’s 
the road to despair, the road to drink, and 
the road to God. I’ve chosen the road to 
God.” 

This little story, told that cold, stormy 
night to a group of weary young soldiers in 
the Y. M. C. A. hut, made an impression. 
Later one of those who had been present 
referred to the incident. 

“That story about Lauder got me,” he 
said frankly. “A while ago there were 
seventy of us fellows fighting together, and 
now sixty are gone. News of my brother’s 
death was the cause of my mother’s death. 
I did go the road to despair; I did go the 
road to drink; but to-night, fellows, I think 
I’m on the road to God!” 

And the Y. M. C. A. secretaries at the 
front? Clean-limbed, clean-mouthed young 
men, sturdy in body, stout in heart, filled 
with the one hope of truly serving those 
among whom they work. That they know 
no fear is shown by instance after instance 
of their going from dugout to trenches 
under heavy fire, passing along with a word 
of courage, a smile, a pat of the hand on a 
fighting man’s shoulder, distributing cakes, 
cigarettes, sweet chocolate; in this way re- 
lieving just in time many a man whose 
nervous system had been overwrought dur- 
ing a long and severe tour of duty. 

Usually the Y. M. C. A. war center is 
spoken of as the soldier’s club. It is that, 
but it is more than that. One of Scotland’s 
greatest preachers, Dr. John Kelman, calls 
it “ the battle-ground between God and the 
devil.” He and others were permitted to 
hold a service late at night, just as the last 
day of 1916 was merging into the new year. 
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The hut was capable of holding about a 
hundred and twenty men—a dugout cov- 
ered with concrete, which in turn was pro- 
tected with piles of sand-bags. It was 
crowded to capacity, as theatrical people 
say, and shells were falling all around it as 
the little service drew to a close. Midnight 
came, and after a moment of silence the 
soldiers arose, wishing their visitors a 
‘“* Happy New Year,” and without a tremor 
went out into the night of roar and carnage, 
back to their posts of duty. 

Association workers in France, avers Dr. 
Kelman, have carried their little iron shel- 
ters up to the communication trenches, and 
are selling cocoa in several places within a 
few hundred yards of the “ fire step” in 
the front trench. Often, when there are 


‘night raids on the enemy’s lines, German 


prisoners are brought into these advanced 
huts and are fed while on their way back 
to the prison-pens. 

There are thousands of parents in Eng- 
land to-day who feel themselves under a 
debt of gratitude toward the Y. M. C. A., 
which they may never be able to repay. 
These are fathers and mothers, as well as 
young wives—or young widows—who have 
suddenly been called to France for a last 
word with a dear one mortally wounded. 

When such a summons goes to the 
wounded man’s family, a duplicate notifi- 
cation is sent to the Y. M. C. A., and the 
grief-stricken relative is met by an associa- 
tion worker as soon as French soil is 
reached. Railway accommodations are 
available—the Y. M. C. A. has seen to 
that, as well as to the shortest route to be 
taken. If quick railway connection cannot 
be made, and the dying man is within mo- 
toring distance by hard, fast driving, the 
Y. M. C. A. will have a car ready. Some- 
times such a drive covers a hundred miles, 
and the visitor is a guest of the association 
during all the sad sojourn. 

Mr. A. K. Yapp, in charge of all the 
British Y. M. C. A. war work, estimates 
that there never is a time when less than 
two hundred and fifty friends of wounded 
men are staying at association centers in 
France. He tells of one English father who 
arrived so late that his boy was uncon- 
scious; but the sound of the father’s voice 
roused the lad, who, to the amazement of 
onlookers, raised himself in bed with the 
glad cry: 

“ Hello, dad!” 

The next moment his father’s arms were 
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about him as he sank back on the pillow, 
never to speak again. 

It is inadequate, wholly inadequate, this 
little sketch of some things that the Y. M. 
C. A. has been doing for nearly three years, 
and still is doing, across the Atlantic. To 
present a comprehensive picture of the asso- 
ciation’s activities would require an entire 
magazine. Enough has been said, however, 
to give an idea of what the American Y. M. 
C. A. soon will be called upon to do, at 
first in the United States, at the great mo- 
bilization camps of the new national army, 
and later on in foreign countries, when that 
great host shall move forward to the fields 
of fighting. 


Y. M. C. A. WORK FOR THE NATIONAL ARMY 


Let it be said that the eminent business’ 


men who guide the material course of the 
Y. M. C. A. had long been thinking of a 
possible situation which came to pass last 
April—the entrance of the United States 
into the world war. 

On April 27 President Wilson signed an 
executive order calling attention to the fact 
that in 1902, and again in 1911, Congress 
passed laws giving the Secretary of War 
authority to grant permission by revocable 
license for the erection and maintenance of 
Y. M. C. A. buildings on military reserva- 
tions. The President further commanded 
officers of the army to provide suitable 
sites, all practicable facilities, and transpor- 
tation for association tentage and equip- 
ment, and to accord accredited Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries the privilege of purchasing sup- 
plies from the quartermaster’s department. 

On the following day, April 28, the newly 
organized War Work Council of the Inter- 
national Committee of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations held a meeting in New 
York, under the chairmanship of Mr. Wil- 
liam Sloane—a gathering of one hundred 
men representing the leadership of the asso- 
ciation throughout the United States. With- 
out loss of time it decided that the first 
necessary task was to raise a fund of four 
million dollars for the support of association 
activities in army camps, naval stations, 
munition-plants, and hospitals during the 
remainder of the year 1917, as well as for 
expenses in enlisting and training at least 
eleven hundred secretaries to carry on the 
work. It is expected that five millions will 
be needed for the year 1918. 

In order to grasp the immense scope of 
the undertaking, it should be remembered 
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that as early as last April the War Work 
Council had planned to erect about two 
hundred Y. M. C. A. buildings in the army 
camps throughout the country, each build- 
ing to serve a brigade of troops, and each 
to have five secretaries. Then the council 
started on its financial campaign. The 
United States Steel Corporation made a 
gift of fifty thousand dollars. Individual 
gifts followed from five thousand employees 
of the Steel Corporation, totaling about 
twenty thousand dollars. Other individuals 
and other organizations gladly contributed, 
and the four millions have been assured. 

One of the earliest association buildings 
to be erected and put into operation is that 
at the training-camp at Plattsburg, New 
York. It is a long, substantial frame struc- 
ture, its main floor consisting chiefly of an 
auditorium, at one end of which is a stage. 
It contains several class-rooms, in which re- 
cruits may pursue various branches of in- 
struction looking toward their promotion 
or their increased efficiency in present work. 
There are also five study-rooms, for men 
who wish to write or read undisturbed by 
usual activities of camp life. I have seen, 
this summer, hundreds of student officers 
at a time, seated before long rows of tables 
in the Y. M. C. A. building at Plattsburg, 
writing letters to their home folks. 

“ The study-rooms,” says one of the Y. 
M. C. A. leaders, “ will probably be the 
only place in camp where fellows can go, 
sure of being able to read or write or study 
in peaceful quiet. And from what I know 
of mobilization-camps and the men in them, 
an occasional half-hour in the study-rooms 
will be highly prized.” 

A complete motion-picture outfit is one 
of the important accessories of the Y. M. 
C. A. building. The auditorium will be de- 
voted to a wide variety of uses. Soldiers 
‘will give concerts, minstrel-shows, and 
playlets, if time from their military training 
permits; there will be lectures and, on Sun- 
day, religious services; and it is expected 
that many of the finest actors, singers, mu- 
sicians, and other professional entertainers 
will gladly volunteer to appear free of ex- 
pense. It is said already that some of the 
most famous operatic voices in the country 
will be available as soon as the camps are 
organized, and preliminary steps allow such 
entertainments to commence. 

In the latter part of June an outdoor au- 
ditorium was built by the Y. M. C. A. at 
Plattsburg—an amphitheater seating four 
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thousand men, and shaded by magnificent 
forest trees. It has a large stage, and an 
orchestra pit sunk in the ground. Here 
elaborate entertainments have been sched- 
uled for Saturday evenings during the 
present summer. 

Games of all kinds, too, will be encour- 
aged, and books, magazines, and newspa- 
pers will be provided. If the English can- 
tonment plans are adopted, each of the Y. 
M. C. A. buildings will have a little shop, 
where may be purchased such things as 
sewing-materials, cakes, candies, and other 
small items for which the soldier finds need. 


WOMEN’S PART IN THE WORK 


At the present time there is public dis- 
cussion over the idea of having a woman act 
as “camp mother” for each hundred, or 
perhaps two hundred, enlisted men. Some 
who understand what a grim, deadly busi- 
ness war is hesitate to express approval of 
this idea, lest there may result a feeling 
that American troops of the new national 
army are not strong enough men to go 
ahead on their own feet, but need to be 
“babied.” On the other hand, it may be 
pointed out that at Y. M. C. A. huts in 
English camps women have played a very 
important part, taking charge of the shops, 
as well as doing work that is harder and far 
less agreeable. 

Announcement has not been made, at the 
time of writing, regarding the part women 
may have in the Y. M. C. A. centers at the 
mobilization-camps of our national army; 
but it may be taken for granted that the 
War Department, as well as the Y. M. 
C. A., will leave no reasonable step un- 
taken which would reduce the loneliness 
and homesickness of large bodies of men 
cut off from ordinary society for months 
at a stretch. It will not do to say that 
nothing of the kind was needed during the 
Civil War, and that nothing of the kind 
is needed now. For the truth is that during 
the Civil War the need was so great that 
the Y. M. C. A. recognized it, and @id its 
utmost, as then organized, to cooperate 
with churches in forming the Christian 
Commission, which served the soldiers in 
camps as well as it could. | 

Fortunately a great step forward has 
been made in army administration since 
Civil War days, and even since Spanish 
War days. As the United States enters 
upon the most gigantic war of all history, 
it is made unlawful for any one to sell 
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liquor to a man in uniform; and the soldiers 
have to wear uniforms. 
At a single stroke the consequences of a 


great evil have beef cut out. There will 
be far less drunkenness in this war than in 
any preceding, relative to the number of 
our troops engaged. As a result, there will 
be less disease resulting from alcoholism, 
and less disorder, fewer crimes of violence, 
with disgrace and punishment resulting. 
Also it may be remembered that it is far 
easier for a sober man to exercise self- 
control than the man whose brain is ex- 
cited, whose passions are aroused, by the 
stimulus of alcohol. 

Yet the men in mobilization-camps, as 
men elsewhere, must have recreation, relief 
from the dull, grinding drill of daily duty. 
The camp Y. M. C. A. will furnish one 
kind of recreation; another and very differ- 
ent kind soldiers may find only too easily 
outside the camps, in adjacent areas not 
under military control. Is it worth while 
to support and encourage the War Council 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations? 
Fathers and mothers, sisters, sweethearts, 
and young wives of the men soon to be 
mobilized can give but one answer. 

Another question immediately suggests 
itseli—how can those of us who stay at 
home help in this effort? 

There are several ways. Notify the sec- 
retary of your local Y. M. C. A., and ask 
what is needed in your own locality. He 
will probably tell you that tons and tons 
of magazines will be needed by the enor- 
mous mobilization-camps; not old, worn- 
out periodicals, but magazines of current 
or recent date. Books by the thousand can 
be made good use of, such as new novels 
of general interest and wholesome char- 
acter. It is probable that good records for 
music-machines would be most welcome. 
But above all stands the value of friendly 
helpfulness on the part of individual homes 
and of communities through which troops 
will be moving. 

The churches, the homes, the civic or- 
ganizations near the camps will have a 
remarkable opportunity to show not only 
their friendly helpfulness, but their down- 
right patriotism. They should be backed 
up, aided financially, encouraged, and 
provided with volunteer helpers of the right 
kind, by churches and civic organizations in 
every part of the land; for the young Amer- 
icans who will need their aid will come in 
thousands from every part of the land. 








War Indemnities 


HOW DEFEATED NATIONS HAVE HAD TO PAY VAST SUMS TO THEIR CONQUERORS— 
THE QUESTION OF INDEMNITIES IN THE PRESENT CONFLICT 


By Frederic Austin Ogg 


Associate Professor of Political Science in the University of Wisconsin 


HE Spanish-American War is said to 
have cost a billion do’ ars, the Rus- 
so-Japanese War a oillion and a 

half, and the South Africun War about a 
billion and a quarter. Each conflict upset 
the stock-markets, and men wondered how 
the belligerent nations would contrive to 
carry the extra load. 

At the close of 1916 the present world 
war had cost the fighting nations seventy 
billions, and each day was adding one hun- 
dred and fifteen millions—more than a dol- 
lar apiece for every man, woman, and child 
in the United States. Great Britain alone 
had paid out twenty-one billions, and was 
spending twenty-five millions a day, at a 
rate that would bankrupt John D. Rocke- 
feller in forty days and Andrew Carnegie 
in ten. Furthermore, these Brobdingnagian 
outlays told but half the story of the con- 
flict’s economic waste. 

How long can the warring powers keep 
this up without utter ruin? How can they 
hope ever to be able to meet such a tre- 
mendous mortgage on the future? Can 
any measure of success offset such losses? 
And what of the nations that are beaten? 

There is a principle as old as war itself, 
that war must be made to support war. 
That is to say, every belligerent may prop- 
erly expect to recoup himself for his out- 
lays, as far as possible, at the expense of 
his enemy. This may be accomplished by 
the seizure of the enemy’s territory and 
other property while hostilities are in prog- 
ress, or it may be brought about through 
cessions of territory, grants of privileges, 
or payments of money under terms of the 
treaty of peace. 

For thousands of years belligerents free- 
ly appropriated all enemy property, public 
and private, on which they could lay hands; 
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and long after international law began to 
mollify some of the harsher features of 
warfare, the practise continued. The 


eighteenth century saw some change. War- 


ring states clung to the ultimate right of 
confiscating property of every sort; but 
they ceased to press the right, contenting 
themselves with imposing contributions in 
cash or requisitions in kind upon the in- 
habitants of invaded countries. 

At first, receipts were rarely given, and 
the individual who was forced to pay had 
small chance of compensation by his own 
government. But gradually it was recog- 
nized that the burden of an invasion should 
be borne by the nation as such, rather than 
by the private enemy individuals, and it 
became a requirement of law that an in- 
vading commander should give receipts for 
all contributions and requisitions, unless he 
was prepared to pay for them outright. 

The whole matter was dealt with in a 
progressive spirit in the “ Regulations Re- 
specting War on Land,” drawn up at the 
conferences of 1899 and 1907 at The 
Hague. Confiscation or destruction of pri- 
vate property was forbidden, unless “ im- 
peratively demanded by the necessities of 
war.” Movable public property—money, 
arms, supplies, means of transport—might 
be seized, but only when useful in military 
operations. No money levies or requisi- 
tions in supplies or services might be laid, 
except for the needs of the invading army 
or the administration of the territory; and 
in every case receipts must be given. 

Notwithstanding these restraints, the na- 
tions in the present war have had large op- 
portunity, so far as the law goes, to press 
belligerent property into service to meet the 
costs of the conflict. In point of fact, only 


a few of the powers have been actually in a 
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position to help themselves in this manner 
—Germany chiefly, but also to some extent 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Russia. 
France and England have not been occu- 
piers of invaded territory in Europe, al- 
though they have conquered practically the 
whole of the German colonial empire, and 
the British have wrested Mesopotamia and 
a strip of southern Palestine from the 
Turks. Casting aside all law, Germany 
has wrung from the lands held by her le- 
gions the last penny. 

When put into the scale with expendi- 
tures of such proportions as those incurred 
since 1914, contributions and requisitions, 
no matter how relentlessly enforced, can 
have small weight; and the question comes 
whether at the conclusion of peace the vic- 
torious powers may not pull themselves 
somewhat from the financial mire by exact- 
ing great indemnities from the defeated. 


INDEMNITIES IN ANCIENT WARFARE 


Indemnities are as old as war. When 
the sons of Jacob fell upon the Shechemites 
to avenge a wrong done their sister, they 
exacted from the survivors “all their 
wealth.” Greek conquerors commonly 
compelled those whom they had defeated 
to give up coin, bullion, slaves, or other 
valuables. Scipio demanded and obtained 
indemnities from the Carthaginians, Pom- 
pey from the Syrians, Julius Cesar from 
the Gauls. Feudal warfare in the Middle 
Ages knew little of the practise; but early 
modern belligerents revived it, and Grotius 
and other founders of our twentieth-cen- 
tury system of international law gave it 
sanction. 

The settlement at the close of the Na- 
poleonic wars was made on a different ba- 
sis. A simple arrangement of indemnities 
would not have met the case. Every Euro- 
pean nation had vital interests at stake; 
the map had to be redrawn and vast terri- 
torial transfers carried out; dynasties were 
to be restored, entrusted with new jurisdic- 
tions, and linked up in a new European 
system. 

Furthermore, the great struggle had not 
been one, strictly, between nations. In its 
later stages, at all events, England, Russia, 
Prussia, Austria, and their lesser allies were 
fighting, not the French people, but Napo- 
leon. Victory over the Corsican hardly en- 
titled them to indemnity from France, even 
if the exhausted nation had been in a posi- 
tion to pay. Napoleon himself had nothing 
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with which to pay, and the most that could 
be got from him was security against fur- 


ther rupture of the European peace. That 
was finally obtained by his imprisonment 
on St. Helena. 


INDEMNITIES A PRUSSIAN TRADITION 


The doctrine of war indemnities always 
made special appeal in Germany, and it is 
chiefly at German hands that it has found 
application in the last: hundred years. In 
1866, when Prussia made war on Austria 
with a view to expelling her from the exist- 
ing Teutonic confederation, and gaining for 
herself the domination of the German- 
speaking world, several of the minor states 
cast in their fortunes on the wrong side, 
and, being losers, became liable to Prussian 
penalty. Some were made to surrender ter- 
ritory. The northern half of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt was forced to enter the new Prussian- 
ized North German Confederation; the 
southern half of that unhappy state was re- 
quired to pay a heavy indemnity in money. 
The experience was hardly calculated to 
inspire love for Prussia; but it prompted 
wholesome respect, and when, four years 
later, the kingdom of the Hohenzollerns 
entered on her next great war, the southern 
states knew which side to take. 

The most notable war indemnity of the 
nineteenth century, if not of all time, was 
that imposed by Prussia on France in 1871. 
The Franco-Prussian War was a tragedy. 
It was forced by rulers and diplomats upon 
two unwilling peoples; it was an utterly 
unequal contest; and it had much to do 
with bringing about the state of affairs 
responsible for the present conflagration. 

In the first place, French diplomacy was 
unskilful enough to walk into the Spanish 
trap which Bismarck had baited, and to in- 
volve the nation in war on a pretext which 
in the eyes of the world put France in the 
wrong. 

Then, France was wholly unprepared. 
Her ruler was the weak and vain Napoleon 
III; and even before the war began her gov- 
ernment was on the point of collapse. The 
army was as brave and gallant as French 
armies have always been, but it was shock- 
ingly led and abominably equipped. No- 
body had ever supposed that France would 
be invaded; the staff-officers were provided 
with maps of Germany, but had none of 
their own country. 

From the beginning chaos reigned on the 
French side, and the victory of the perfect- 
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ly equipped Prussian machine was inevi- 
table. Not infrequently bodies of soldiery, 
and even generals, went astray. 

“ Have arrived at Belfort,” ran a classic 
telegram of General Michel, a week after 
war was declared. “Can’t find my bri- 
gade; can’t find the general of my division. 
What shall I do? Don’t know where my 
regiments are.” 

The result was that the Germans over- 
ran the country, inflicted severe defeats in 
a few bloody engagements, took the em- 
peror prisoner at Sedan, bottled up the sur- 
viving French armies in Metz and other 
fortresses, starved these strongholds into 
surrender, besieged and captured Paris, and 
in the historic palace of the Bourbons at 
Versailles proclaimed the victorious Wil- 
liam I as German Emperor. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF FRANCE IN 1871 


The war lasted less than seven months 
and left France prostrate. Half a million 
men were lost; capital to the amount of four 
billion dollars was destroyed. The entire 
northern portion of the country, comprising 
twenty-six of the eighty-three departments, 
was in the enemy’s hands, and France had 
fallen to the status of a fourth-rate power. 

Meanwhile the decrepit empire was re- 
placed by a hastily improvised republic, 
and after the fall of Paris the National As- 
sembly, convened at Bordeaux, elected the 
historian Thiers “chief of the executive 
power,” and commissioned him to under- 
take the thankless task of negotiating peace. 

In arranging the terms of a settlement, 
Bismarck naturally turned the situation to 
Prussian advantage in every possible way. 
France had declared the war; therefore, as 
the aggressor, she was made to bear the 
chief burden. She had been completely 
defeated and was practically friendless; 
hence she could be penalized with impunity. 

It was the Iron Chancellor’s idea, too, 
that unless the penalty was made very 
heavy, the humiliated nation would rise in 
revenge before Germany should be ready 
for another clash. 

“ France,” he wrote immediately after 
Sedan, “ will consider any peace simply as 
an armistice.” 

Thiers was therefore met with four main 
demands: 

First, France should cede to Prussia all 
of Alsace, except Belfort, and a large part 
of Lorraine, including the great fortress of 
Metz. 
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Second, she should pay to the conqueror, 
within three years, a cash indemnity of five 
billion francs, or one billion dollars. 

Third, she should support a German 
army of occupation, which should be grad- 
ually withdrawn as the instalments of the 
indemnity were paid. 

Fourth, she should give German goods 
“most favored nation ” terms. 

The harshness of these conditions star- 
tled the world and won for France the first 
real sympathy she had enjoyed since the 
beginning of hostilities. Thiers protested 
and argued; the National Assembly warm. 
ly debated the possibility of continuing the 
war. Level-headed men, however, recog- 
nized that the only alternative to accep- 
tance was the complete dismemberment of 
the country; and with such grace as could 
be summoned the treaty was signed. 

That the cession of the long-disputed ter- 
ritories of Alsace and Lorraine would ran- 
kle in the Frenchman’s breast and inspire 
deep desire for vengeance was fully under- 
stood at Berlin; but the exaction of so huge 
an indemnity, it was believed, would com- 
pletely tie the conquered people’s hands. 
Coupled with the direct losses of the war, 
it would make their country’s economic re- 
covery a matter of generations. 


A TRIUMPH FOR FRENCH THRIFT 


Never were statesmen more deceived. 
The riches of France had been totally mis- 
calculated, the Frenchman’s readiness to 
make sacrifices for la belle patrie grossly 
underestimated. The French were then, as 
they have been preeminently in our own 
day, a nation of little savers. Nobody 
knew—not even the French bankers them- 
selves—what wealth was tucked away in 
the people’s stockings. 

The signing of the treaty of Frankfort 
“(May 10, 1871), was the signal for a great 
outburst of national feeling, and for urgent 
demand that the indemnity be promptly 
paid, so that French soil might be finally 
cleared of the invader. Under the leader- 
ship of Thiers the task was undertaken 
with energy. Before the close of the “ <er- 
rible year,” 1871, the government an- 
nounced a great internal loan; and the sum 
agreed upon, two billion francs, was over- 
subscribed two and a half times. In the 
following year a loan of three and a half 
billions was oversubscribed fourteen times. 

The banks and the well-to-do subscribed 


_ liberally; but most of the money came from 
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the small landholders, the shopkeepers, and 
the laborers, who bought government se- 
curities in amounts as small as a single 
franc, and in this way shared in their coun- 
try’s redemption. No more extraordinary 
rally of a people to a patriotic cause was 
ever witnessed. 

Payment of the indemnity proceeded 
rapidly. The first instalment of half a 
billion francs was sent to Berlin in July, 
1871, and the German troops were with- 
drawn from Normandy. In two more 
months another billion was paid, and all 
but twelve departments were liberated. 
Still, at the end of 1871 the army of occu- 
pation numbered one hundred and fifty 
thousand men and eighteen thousand 
horses; and these had to be fed and housed 
at French expense. 

Through 1872 other instalments were 
paid; and in September, 1873, the last sou 
was turned over to the Berlin treasury of- 
ficials and the last German helmet. disap- 
peared beyond the French frontier. All 
this was accomplished while the country 
was struggling with the problem of its fu- 
ture form of government, reconstructing its 
demoralized business, and reorganizing its 
shattered army on the basis of a five-year 
compulsory service. 

Upon Thiers a grateful nation bestowed 
the title of “liberator of the territory.” 
But the man who really freed France from 
the humiliating presence of a foreign garri- 
son was the thrifty and ardently patriotic 
“little saver” of Brittany, Champagne, 
and the Gironde. 


HOW FRENCH MONEY ENRICHED GERMANY 


In Germany the war put the finishing 
touches to the work of unification; and the 
Frenchman’s old nightmare of the rise of a 
powerful, aggressive, and hostile national 
rival on the eastern frontier was realized. 

There were further results. The French 
millions fell on German industry like a 
fructifying rain. Germany was relatively 
a poor country. Her resources were unde- 
veloped. Since 1850 there had been con- 
siderable progress in industry and trade; 
yet the nation was still mainly agricultural, 
with a soil and a climate inferior to those 
of her western neighbors. 

The war indemnity gave industry and 
trade a mighty impetus. For a time, in- 
deed, the effects were by no means wholly 
beneficial. The sudden accession of wealth 
precipitated a veritable debauch of specu- 
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lation, a headlong rush for fortune. The 
result was a luxuriant and disordered crop 
of capitalistic enterprises. The twenty 
years before the war had seen the rise of 
about two hundred joint-stock companies; 
the four years after it brought into exis- 
tence more than nine hundred. 

As was to be expected, there was a re- 
verberating crash, and the crisis which 
overwhelmed a large part of the new busi- 
ness in 1874 left effects which did not 
wholly disappear before 1890. None the 
less, the money wrung from the French 
peasants and shopkeepers became a prime 
factor in converting Germany into the pow- 
erful industrial and trading nation of our 
own day. For forty years this fact brought 
no less bitterness to the hearts of French 
people than did the rule of the German in 
the lost provinces on the border. 


CHINA’S UNPAID INDEMNITY 


At the close of the nineteenth century 
the indemnity principle found fresh appli- 
cation in China. In 1898 Germany, Great 
Britain, France, and Russia wrested from 
the decrepit Chinese government a series 
of territorial concessions, and gave evidence 
of their intent to deal ultimately with the 
huge empire as they already had dealt with 
the continent of Africa. Popular discon- 
tent became keen; a bitterly antiforeign 
party arose; and in the north a powerful 
secret society, calling itself the Righteous 
Harmony Fists, started an uprising which 
became the memorable Boxer rebellion. 

Scores of missionaries and other aliens 
were slaughtered, and the foreign legations 
in Peking were besieged and gravely im- 
periled. Several governments quickly des- 
patched troops, and an expedition com- 
posed of Japanese, Russians, British, 
French, Germans, and Americans, made its 
way to the capital and relieved the lega- 
tions just as their stock of provisions was 
exhausted. 

The question of the punishment to be 
meted out offered difficulty. Thére was 
some sentiment in favor of an immediate 
partition of the country. Other counsels 
prevailed; but it was decided to impose a 
penalty of such severity as to discourage 
future outbreaks. 

By the terms of the final settlement, 
China was required to punish the ringlead- 
ers in the uprising, to raze certain coast de- 
fenses, to apologize for the murder of the 
German minister and erect a monument in 
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Peking to his memory, to permit the pow- 
ers to fortify their legations in Peking, and 
to place them under the permanent guard 
of foreign troops, and to provide better 
means for carrying on diplomatic relations. 

Finally, a direct penalty was imposed in 
the form of a money indemnity of four hun- 
dred and fifty million taels, or approximate- 
ly three hundred million dollars. The 
amount was fixed with a view to covering 
the foreign losses and the expenses incident 
to the uprising, and the money was to be 
paid in instalments to the various powers 
on a pro-raiz basis. Customs duties and 
certain other revenues were specially 
pledged to this use. 

China was a weak nation, and her treas- 
ury resources were scant. Her offense was 
great; yet responsibility for it could not be 
clearly placed. The treatment accorded her 
was, therefore, distinctly harsh. 

No nation, however, gave evidence of 
compunctions of conscience except the 
United States. The claims of American 
citizens and the military expenses arising 
out of the Boxer disorders were met in full 
from the indemnity fund; but by no means 
the whole of this country’s allotment was 
needed. Accordingly, it was suggested that 
the United States should give the Chinese 
people a practical expression of its good- 
will toward them, and at the same time per- 
form a simple act of justice, by returning 
the funds not used, and canceling all fur- 
ther payments. 

The proposal was carried out; where- 
upon the Chinese government met courtesy 
with courtesy by setting aside the un- 
claimed money for the payment of scholar- 
ships for Chinese students in America. 
Hundreds of these “indemnity students ” 
have attended our leading universities; 
more than three hundred have been en- 
rolled in a dozen institutions during the 
past academic year. War indemnities rare- 
ly yield such satisfactory results. 

The burdensomeness of the Boxer indem- 
nity has never been adequately understood. 
The original amount was some three hun- 
dred millions; but interest was payable at 
high rates, and in 1916 the total obligation, 
paid and unpaid, was more than six hun- 
dred millions. The Chinese national year- 
book gave the amount yet due as five hun- 
dred and fifty millions, or almost three 
times the country’s annual budget. 

The mill-stone about the neck of the 
young republic, therefore, grows steadily 
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heavier; and the situation becomes further 
ironical when one considers that the same 
nations that were mainly responsible for 
the imposition of the indemnity, forced 
upon the country, years ago, treaties com- 
pelling the customs duties to be kept at a 
level of five per cent, thereby making it al- 
rnost impossible to raise the needed funds. 

A part of the burden has lately been 
thrown off. Early in 1917, when China 
broke with Germany, she repudiated the 
share of the debt—about one-fifth—due 
that country. The portion that remains, 
however, offers serious problems. 

In 1915, Wu Ting Fang, as a private 
citizen, pleaded with the European powers 
to forego the “ blood money ” to which they 
were still entitled. The request was un- 
heeded; but within the present year it has 
been renewed through official channels, and 
if China finally enters the war it may lead 
to her release from an almost intolerable 
handicap upon her economic development. 
At the least, there is reason to hope that 
her British, French, and Russian obliga- 
tions may be commuted, on the American 
plan, into educational endowments. 


INDEMNITIES AND THE PRESENT WAR 


What of the outlook for indemnities in 
the present conflict? Prophecy is futile, 
yet the question allures; and certain great 
facts in the situation are fairly clear. 

The first of them is that the belligerent 
nations are spending money as never be- 
fore, and that, accordingly, the cessation 
of hostilities will find them neck-deep in 
debt. Already both our Allies and our ene- 
mies have mortgaged, by loans or other- 
wise, about one-fifth of their combined na- 
tional wealth to meet the cost of war. 

It is useless to repeat the figures, which 
were given diagrammatically in last month’s 
“issue of this magazine. They are too big 
to have meaning. Not one man in a hun- 
dred can practically realize the difference 
between a thousand million dollars and a 
hundred millions. 

But the outlay upon the war in the first 
two years and a half would buy all the 
railroads of the United States three times 
over. It would build one hundred and 
forty-six Panama Canals. It would pay 
more than three times over for the Napo- 
leonic, Crimean, Russo-Japanese, South 
African, and American Civil wars. It is 
about eighteen times the amount of money 
in circulation in the United States. 
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Early in the war bankers and economists, 
although far underrating the actual cost of 
the conflict, predicted that the end must 
come before 1916, from sheer financial ex- 
haustion. How far wrong they were is in- 
dicated by the fact that at the close of 
1916 Germany was raising an internal loan 
of two and a half billion dollars, and Great 
Britain a loan of the utterly unprecedented 
figure of five billions! 

A second fact is that, quite apart from 
money outlays, the nations are suffering 
other gigantic losses. First, there is the 
incalculable loss due to the killing and 
maiming of millions of men. Added to this 
is the wastage caused by the sinking of 
ships, the demolition of towns and villages, 
the destruction of factories, railroads, for- 
ests, mining-equipment, farm machinery, 
live stock, and highways. Months ago the 
National Foreign Trade Council estimated 
the loss of public and private property in 
the main theaters of war alone at six bil- 
lion dollars, or more than the combined 
assessed values of real estate in the cities of 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
and Cleveland. 

Furthermore, much property that is for- 
tunate enough to escape destruction is suf- 
fering severe impairment of value. For 
lack of replenishment and scientific use, 
the soil is being impoverished. Through 
the abnormal strain of transporting men 
and supplies, the railroads are being worn 
out. Factory machinery, driven day and 
night in the production of munitions, is go- 
ing to pieces. In short, the rack and wear 
of war is daily bringing the nations nearer 
to economic exhaustion. 

Who is to pay the piper? Under any 
conceivable terms of settlement the great 
burden of its own losses must be shouldered 
by each belligerent country. But not one 
of the belligerents—not even Germany— 
admits that she is engaged in other than a 
defensive war, and each is in a mood to 
contend that the aggressors must be made 
to pay something extra. This raises the 
question of indemnities. 


GERMANY’S TRUCULENT DESIGNS 


One, at least, of the warring powers took 
up the sword with full expectation of cov- 
ering all her expenses by exacting indemni- 
ties. This is Germany. At Berlin there 
was perfect confidence that the war would 
be short, that Russia and France would be 
badly beaten, and that terms could be im- 
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posed which would make those of 1871 look 
moderate indeed. 

Disgust with the failure of Bismarck’s 
plan for keeping France in a weakened 
state had often found expression in Ger- 
many. More than.once the boast had been 
heard that next time the thrifty French- 
men would have to pay as the Iron Chan- 
cellor never had dreamed of making them 
—that France would be “bled white.” 
August, 1914, seemed to bring the oppor- 
tunity; and the Berlin government laid out 
a scheme of war financing which was based 
entirely on the assumption that after a 
short, sharp clash, Germany would compel 
the money lords of Paris to empty their 
treasure into her lap. 

Great Britain, from the beginning of the 
struggle, planned to pay her vast expenses 
as far as possible out of the receipts of in- 
creased taxation. She reconstructed her 
revenue system on radical lines, and at all 
stages of the contest has managed to draw 
almost incredible sums from the pockets of 
her people. Huge internal and external 
loans have also been necessary, but she has 
been able to cover fully one-quarter of her 
war outlay by taxation. 

In Germany, on the other hand, the im- 
perial minister of finance declared to the 
Reichstag, immediately on the outbreak of 
hostilities, that the government was un- 
willing to increase by taxation “ the heavy 
burden which war casts on our people,” 
and announced that the necessary funds 
would be raised by means “ other than. tax- 
ation.” The only means immediately avail- 
able was the issue of large loans; but it 
was strongly intimated that when the 
books were finally balanced the conflict 
would be found not to have cost Germany 
anything in money. 

In pursuit of this day-dream, the German 
government began forthwith to borrow. 
Foreign nations were unwilling to lend to 
it; consequently it borrowed from its own 
people. Vast sums were needed for its 
allies. Turkey was bankrupt; Bulgaria was 
exhausted by the recent Balkan wars; even 
Austria-Hungary had to be helped. From 
August, 1914, to January, 1917, five great 
loans were floated, aggregating almost 
twelve billion dollars; and early in the 
present year a sixth credit of more than 
four billions was voted by the Reichstag. 
~If there had been no miscalculating of 
the duration and outcome of the war, the 
German government’s daring and utterly 
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unprecedented policy might have been jus- 
tifiable; but as matters have turned out, 
it bids fair to prove suicidal. From as early 
as 1909 the country’s financial condition 
was questionable, and at the opening of 
1914 the very thought of war was calcu- 
lated to make the Berlin banker shudder. 
The national debt was one of the largest in 
Europe; and now, instead of meeting an 
appreciable part of the war’s outlay from 
the receipts of current revenues, the gov- 
ernment has piled almost the whole enor- 
mous sum on top of the earlier debt. At 
the close of 1916 the interest on the war 
debt alone was five hundred and fifty mil- 
lions a year; while every fresh loan added 
its burden, and was itself partly consumed 
in meeting interest-charges. 

Months ago a German writer estimated 
that after the war the empire will have to 
raise an annual revenue of three and a 
quarter billion dollars—or one-third of the 
entire taxable income of the country before 
1914. As matters stand, no one can figure 
out how the German people can pay the 
taxes that will have to be demanded of 
them. 

Hope of eleventh-hour salvation has 
not been abandoned in the Wilhelmstrasse. 
During the past spring Prince Friedrich of 
Léwenstein published a little book, enti- 
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tled: “ War and Peace Aims,” in which he 
fondly discussed the indemnities which he 
thinks the victorious Germans will exact. 
The objection that there would not be moa- 
ey enough in the coffers of their enemies to 
meet the just Teutonic demands was naive- 
ly disposed of by the suggestion that the 
amounts due might be paid, not in gold, 
but in the raw materials which Germany 
will need. England could be made to de- 
liver tin, wool, and sundry products of her 
colonies; France, wines, oils, and colonial 
produce; Italy, silk, sulfur, and oil; Rus- 
sia, grain, flax, leather, and minerals! 

The Entente powers, too, have not been 
unmindful of indemnity possibilities. Their 
talk of indemnities has centered chiefly, 
however, about payments in compensation 
for the devastation of Belgium and Serbia, 
and they have never allowed their financial 
plans or their military policy to be warped 
by hopes of money exactions in their own 
favor. 

German defeat will probably mean abso- 
lute inability to pay any considerable 
money indemnity to anybody; and we and 
our Allies would rather see Germany so 
thoroughly beaten and reconstructed that 
she can never again be a menace to the 
world than pocket an indemnity paid over 
by a half-defeated and unrepentant nation. 





THE WILL TO POWER 
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INTERESTING HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Anthems of the Allies 





S LINKED WITH THE NATIONAL SONGS 


OF THE PEOPLES WHO ARE FIGHTING TOGETHER FOR FREEDOM 


By Gilbert 


rived his name is not so much of a 

mystery if one happens to be acquaint- 
ed with the musical dictionary. For it was 
a certain actual John Bull, born in 1563, 
who not only gave his name to his fellow 
countrymen in general, but gave them as 
well their national anthem. 

This particular John was an organist in 
the Chapel Royal during the last years of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign. He was wont to 
make occasional Latin adaptations of the 
liturgical music, and to give them a trend 
which would satisfy the vanity of the old 
queen. He was not alone in this catering. 
Look over the Elizabethan dramatists, cer- 
tainly not excluding Shakespeare, and you 
will see how many and how fulsome are the 
compliments lavished upon Elizabeth. They 
named the great colony of Virginia after 
her; surely a humble organist like John 
Bull might be pardoned for delving into 
the church ritual for her especial adulation. 

At any rate, he took the “ Domine Sal- 
vum ” from the church, and, following its 
words with none too little freedom, made a 
national anthem of it. By the time he was 
finished with it, it had become “ God Save 
the King.” Early folk-song of the English 
had that same sentence in it, often; and it 
first occurs, for that matter, in the Old 
Testament. 

But the form in which we now know 
the British national anthem—“ God Save 
the King,” as it is sung in English meetings 
of to-day, as it was played, they say, when 
the German onslaught at Mons had to be 
met—was devised a whole century later. 
According to history, the first mention of 
it seems to have been in 1740, when Henry 
Carey sang it at a public dinner in the 
presence of George II. And it needed two 
more years before it was published, and be- 
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fore the public had a chance to learn and 
sing it. Words and music were first print- 
ed in the “ Harmonia Anglicana ” (1742), 
to be copied again in 1745, in an issue of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. But Carey’s 
was merely an adaptation, and the credit, 
if it go not back to the original liturgical 
sources, must rest with old John Bull, the 
organist. 

“God Save the King ” has been used in 
glorification, oddly, of many different na- 
tionalities and governments. The sardonic 
climax is reached when we remember that, 
before the coming of “Die Wacht am 
Rhein,” there were from four to seven ver- 
sions of it in German, and that it served 
many of the German states, including 
Prussia, as an anthem. Hanover was the 
first of them to have it, so that it is not 
hard to figure out in what manner it 
crossed from its home across the Channel 
into the Hanoverian appanage of England’s 
kings, and hence spread out as a cloak 
across German unoriginality at large. 

“Die Wacht am Rhein ” is very recent, 
compared to this standard hymn of na- 
tions. Its words were written in 1840, its 
music in 1854, and its popularity began 
during the Franco-Prussian War of 1870- 
1871. Its adoption as a national song was 
due as much to its exploitation by the 
newspapers as to the hysterical timeliness 
of its words. . y 

But “God Save the King,” magnificent 
and stirring in its stateliness, went into all 
the quarters of the world where the British 
had their colonies. Major Aberdeen Royce, 
stationed at Lucknow, wrote home of how 
his soldiers sang it in an Indian temple: 

“TI took the greatest care that nothing 
should be harmed therein,” he reports to his 
superior, “not even the golden filigree 
which was upon the heathen figurines. Yet, 
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in deference to the suggestion: of Colonel 
Barry, before we had started, I permitted 
the men to join in the singing of the usual 
anthem; nor, may I assert, has it ever 
sounded with more of that reverence so 
proper to its meaning.” 


THE EARLY AMERICAN SONGS 


The American colonies, of course, had 
“God Save the King” very soon after it 
was published. An account of General 
Wolfe’s expedition to Quebec tells that the 
slogan was embroidered on one of the flags, 
topped and bottomed by two lyres, a crown 
on one side, the three feathers of the Prince 
of Wales on the other. 

It was only when the United States had 
severed all relations with England and 
stood alone, a successfully established na- 
tion,: that ““ America” was made out of 
the English air, with substituted words by 
Samuel F. Smith. But even that make- 
shift did not exist until 1832, when it was 
first sung at the Park Street Church, in 
Boston, at a Fourth of July service. 

During the Revolution, the rebelling 
colonists were in something of a quandary 
to know what they should sing when their 
enthusiasm must be vocal. There was 
“Yankee Doodle,” of course—and as a 
matter of fact “ Yankee Doodle ” did serve 
the Revolutionary armies more frequently 
than any other song. But it was not only 
a folk-tune; it was, as well, one which had 
grown up out of the ale-house and the 
stable, with words facetious to the point of 
ribaldry. It was to the American soldiers 
of early days what “ There'll Be a Hot 
Time in the Old Town To-night ” was to 
those who shed perspiration and blood in 
Cuba and the Philippines generations later. 
It would never have done for the national 
hymn of a great people. 

x Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean ” had 
its little day. It was not fitted for much 
besides naval demonstrations, however; nor 
did it have anything of the quickening fer- 
vor which goes into “Rule Britannia,” 
England’s great pzan to her historic fleet 
and her free seas. Then there was “ Hail 
Columbia,” the most spirited, perhaps, of 
American songs. It was set to the “ Presi- 
dent’s March,” which had hitherto been re- 
served for Inauguration Day, and was sung 
in a Baltimore theater to an audience which 
was carried away by the swing of its swift, 
rattling notes. 

It was little more than a political cam- 
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‘paign song, however, and when school chil- 


dren sing it to-day—as they do in a few 
places—they have little idea of the mean- 
ing which is in its lines. It is a song of 
fire, no doubt, but it lacks grandeur. Al- 
most without exception the really great 
national anthems are sung in slow time. 
There must be pause, now and then, for 
impressiveness. 


“THE BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC” 


During the Civil War, of course, there 
were several additions to the song lore of 
the nation. Few of them have lived even 
as long as the veterans wko fought while 
they sang them. Only one was notable: 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
Julia Ward Howe wrote this, she said, after 
returning from a visit to a ragged Union 
camp. It was such a visit as would allow 
her no sleep during the night; and she rose, 
her brain afire, and put pen to paper. She 
used the savage old “ John Brown’s Body ” 
as her tune, and on it laid words that 
flamed with a fine intensity. There are 
none more spirited, it is safe to say, in any 
of our anthems. 

But Julia Ward Howe, for all her poetry, 
failed in one vital respect. Her verses 
were such as never could be easily sung. 
Try it yourself. Try to sing “ The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” all through, and 
you will find your tongue twisted upon 
harsh consonants, spluttering over impossi- 
ble combinations. Lately Julia Marlowe re- 
cited the “ Battle Hymn” at a benefit in 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and the 
audience was tremendously affected by the 
glowing and imaginative words. A move- 
ment was started, then and there, to revive 
it as a national anthem; but attempts to 
sing it were too much for the chorus, not to 
speak of the temperamental soloists who 
had volunteered their services— and the 
project had to be dropped. If Julia Ward 
Howe had only had a little practise at song- 
writing, she might have given us the great- 
est national hymn in the world. 


“THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER ” 


It is scarcely necessary to tell the story 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” Every 
American, either of his own accord or 
through his children, knows the brave tale 
of Francis Scott Key, and how he glimpsed 
the Stars and Stripes, still waving aloft, 
through the port-hole of an English prison- 
ship. It is one of those romances that 
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cling to great births—and it is doubly 
great, itself, because it is undoubtedly true. 

Fort McHenry, Baltimore, was garri- 
soned by a thousand men under Major 
Armistead during the War of 1812, guard- 
ing the city against a sea attack. On Sep- 
tember 13, 1814, Admiral Cochrane, with 
sixteen heavy men-of-war, opened a bom- 
bardment of the fort. The American guns 
could not reach the fleet until it had come 
quite close, when they gave it a very warm 
reception and forced it to withdraw. A 
force of a thousand British, landed to sur- 
prise the fort in the rear, had been re- 
pulsed; but it had managed to capture a 
few Americans and to take them back 
aboard the English vessels. Francis Scott 
Key, born in Frederick County, Maryland, 
in 1780, was among these few prisoners. 
At midnight the firing ceased; the next day 
the attacking fleet withdrew, and Balti- 
more was safe. 

As for Key, his inspiration brought him 
an immense popularity. Though his poems 
were not collected and published until 
1857, fourteen years after his death, he 
was always looked upon as one of the liter- 
ary adornments of Baltimore, which has 
lately erected an elaborate monument to 
his memory. 

“The Star-Spangled Banner ” has grad- 
ually grown to be the acknowledged na- 
tional anthem of the United States. It 
was by no means so in the beginning, and 
has had to fight its way up by the side of 
many less worthy competitors. It has al- 
most everything that a national anthem re- 
quires. There is an appeal in it which is 
mighty and inspiring, a beauty of word 
and music, and a musical coordination well- 
nigh perfect. Its only fault—and a serious 
one, from the popular point of view—is 
the range of voice that it necessitates. It 
takes not only a professional singer, but a 
very good one, to sing “ The Star-Spangled 
Banner ” without faltering on either the 
highest or the lowest notes. 

It is an anthem of tremendously dra- 
matic effect, however. All through the be- 
ginning of America’s entry into the present 
war the most famous artists have clamored 
for a chance to sing it to large audiences. 
Geraldine Farrar has given it several times, 
once or twice clad in a full “‘ Miss Colum- 
bia” costume, and armed with a large silk 
flag. Louise Homer had the honor of sing- 
ing it at the Metropolitan, in New York, 
before General Joffre, at his recent recep- 
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tion there. Even Caruso tried to learn it 
by heart in one evening, in order to treat 
his farewell audience to it—but the words 
were too much for the Latin memory. 


THE WONDERFUL “ MARSEILLAISE ” 


Like “ The Star-Spangled Banner,” the 
“ Marseillaise ”’ was written in one night, 
and in just such a fervor of patriotism. Its 
author and composer was Claude Josef 
Rouget de I’Isle, a young lieutenant of ar- 
tillery stationed at Strassburg, in Alsace, 
then a French province. France was at a 
critical moment of her struggle for free- 
dom, and she was threatened both from 
within and from without, for the rulers of 
Germany and Austria were intriguing to in- 
tervene on behalf of Louis XVI. There 
was a call for volunteer defenders of the 
cause of liberty; a dinner given by the 
mayor of Strassburg needed a rousing song; 
and that functionary, Baron de Dietrich, 
turned to his young friend, the artillery 
lieutenant. 

That was on the evening of April 23, 
1792. On the morning of the 24th, Rouget 
de l’Isle came out of his chamber tousled 
and sleepy, his candle burned completely 
down, but in his hand the “ War Song of 
the Army of the Rhine.” The army num- 
bered six hundred then; it is definitely re- 
corded that after the song had been sung 
twice over it swelled to a thousand men. 

All over the northeast of France the biv- 
ouacs took up this tocsin. It came into 
Paris itself on the lips of the Marseilles 
Battalion, when on the 29th of July half a 
thousand men, red cockades in their hats 
and their cannon dragging behind them, 
trudged, “a black-browed mass,” across 
the first shrieking streets. This was the 
song men sang when they stormed the 
Tuileries, two weeks later. This was the 
song which, as tangibly as any factor, gave 
its great, red urge to the Revolution. 

It has not ceased that errand yet. Wher- 
ever there is revolt, in whatever part of the 
world, the “ Marseillaise” is the anthem 
which is sung to-day. They sang it in Pet- 
rograd, the reports tell us, during the recent 
revolution in Russia. They sang it in Pat- 
erson, New Jersey, a sullen, hungry mob, 
during the serious strikes there of three and 
four years ago. 

“The greatest musical composition ever 
promulgated,” is what Carlyle calls it, in 
his “‘ French Revolution.” ‘The sound of 
it will make the blood tingle in men’s veins; 
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and whole armies and assemblages will sing 
it with eyes weeping and burning, with 
hearts defiant of death, despot, and devil.” 

Alas for poor Rouget de l’Isle! He had 
written better than he knew. A military 
officer primarily, he could only look with 
horror on the mutinous bloodshed which 
his own words were instigating. It was not 
long before, like the proverbial boomerang, 
the effect of them threw him out of his po- 
sition in the army. He was cashiered, later 
sent to prison, and, but for a last-minute 
pardon, would undoubtedly have gone to 
the guillotine. 

A good many plays and at least one 
opera have been written around his roman- 
tic life. Most of them have made a last- 
act specialty of his death-bed, when one of 
the favorite actresses of Paris was supposed 
to have come to recite to him his own fiery 
words as his spirit slipped away from his 
miserable garret. There is no authentic 
record of the incident, however, and it is 
probably the calciumed invention of the 
dramatists. 


BRAVE BELGIUM’S NATIONAL SONG 


It was a young Frenchman, too, who 
gave Belgium her national anthem. This 
was an actor, Jenneval by name, who 
chanced to be in Brussels at the time when 
the insurrection of 1830 began against the 
oppressive rule of King William of the 


Netherlands. With his friend, Francois 
van Campenhout, who did the music, he 
wrote “La Brabanconne,” or “ The Song 
of the Brabantines,” in honor of the sons 
of that province who had given it so high a 
name for valorous spirit. Campenhout had 
written numerous operas before, and he 
was to reap a rich reward from the popu- 
larity of the song. He came to be known 
as a most successful teacher of operatic 
singers, and lived long and comfortably in 
the land which his genius helped to make 
an independent nation. 

But Jenneval was not satisfied with the 
pen alone. He had to grasp the sword, too. 
He joined the Belgian army and fought 
through the whole campaign, until he was 
killed in battle near Antwerp. He was not 
_the last Frenchman, it is true, to give his 
life for Belgium’s freedom. 


RUSSIA WILL NEED A NEW ANTHEM 


It was a grandfather of the present revo- 
lutionary premier, Prince Lvoff, who wrote 
the Russian national hymn. “ Boghe Zaria 
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Chrani ” are the first words and the recog- 
nized title of this anthem—‘ God Protect 
the Czar”—and it was the composer’s 
grandson who led the successful uprising 
against the house of Romanoff! And this 
in spite of the fact that these loyal words 
have ever since the composition of the 
hymn been incorporated, by imperial per- 
mission, in the armorial bearings of the 
Lvoffs. 

Nicholas I was Czar of all the Russias in 
1833, when Alexis Lvoff was an aide-de- 
camp to General Count Beckendorff, head 
of the military household at the imperial 
court. There was only one hymn, it seems, 
fit for national use, and this was that same 
“ God Save the King,” which England had 
originated, and which even Germany had 
turned into a bumptious “ Heil Dir im 
Siegerkranz.” One evening the Czar ex- 
pressed a wish that he might have a hymn 
of his own—one, he is said to have stipu- 
lated, which would be fitting for the church, 
the battle-field, and the market-place. 
Lvoff composed the music in only a few 
hours; he set his friend, the poet Jukovsky, 
at work upon the words. It was not two 
days later when the Czar heard his new 
hymn played and sung for him by the im- 
perial orchestra and choir in the chapel of 
the Winter Palace of Petrograd; and he 
gave orders immediately to the ministry of 
war that it should be adopted as the na- 
tional anthem of the army. 

Strictly speaking, there has never been a 
designated national anthem for Italians. 
There is a standard “ Royal March,” dat- 
ing from the days of Charles Albert of Sar- 
dinia, father of the great Victor Emmanuel; 
but there are no words to it, and little be- 
yond a crashing rhythm. Two great songs 
grew out of Garibaldi’s bold uprisings. One 
was the rich, thundering “ Hymn of Ma- 
meli,” composed by Michele Novara, with 
its words by Mameli himself, that pictur- 
esque friend of the liberator and of Maz- 
zini. The second was the swinging, irre- 
pressible “ Garibaldi’s Hymn,” the words of 
which were written by Luigi Mercantini, a 
poet of central Italy, the music by Alessio 
Oivieri, a band-master of Cremona. It is 
this last which one hears most often in the 
making of Roman holidays. It is a favor- 
ite number in the repertory of the New 
York street organs, though probably few 
of those on whose ears its stirring melody 
falls, if they are not Italians, could identify 
it by name. 





Cotton No Longer the Sole 
Monarch of the South 


AS A GREAT WAR-TIME SERVICE TO THE NATION, THE SOUTHERN STATES 
HAVE UNDERTAKEN THE TASK OF RAISING THEIR OWN FOOD-CROPS 


By William Leavitt Stoddard 


OR half a century it has been a 

proverb that “cotton is king” in 

the South. It was a great war— 
our Civil War of 1861-1865—that en- 
throned the monarch of Southern agricul- 
ture. It is a still greater conflict, the 
world-wide Armageddon of to-day, that has 
brought about a notable effort to end his 
autocratic sway. Nicholas Romanoff may 
not be the only Czar to lose his throne in 
this eventful year of 1917. 

“ The day of kings is past,” the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, Carl Vrooman, 
recently declared; “and however splendid 
is the cotton-crop of the South, the South 
can no longer afford to be subservient to 
King Cotton. The South must have a 
democracy or diversification of crops.” 

Behind this statement lies a story, with- 
out knowledge of which it is difficult for 
Northerners, Easterners, and Westerners to 
understand our own South. It begins more 
than fifty years back. 

Before the Civil War, the South was a 
rich and prosperous country. This pros- 
perity was, no doubt, partly due to the ex- 
istence of an unlimited supply of slave 
labor; but slave labor alone fails to explain 
it all. The South was rich and prosperous 
because the average Southern farm sup- 
ported itself. 

Every agriculturist knows—though all 
farmers do not realize it—that what is 
called “ safe farming ” is farming which is 
self-sufficient. A safe farm, for example, 
should have a large enough home garden 
to furnish fresh vegetables—beans, corn, 
potatoes, and so forth—for its inhabitants. 
It should produce enough corn, oats, small 
grain, hay, and forage to feed its animals. 
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It should produce enough poultry, hogs, 
and milk, and perhaps enough beef, to ren- 
der it independent of outside sources. 

Safe agriculture, in short, means an agri- 
culture such that even if the rest of the 
world sent in nothing for man or beast to 
eat, none would Starve. Such agriculture 
prevailed fifty years ago in the South. 

But the Civil War changed all this. It 
impoverished the people and the soil. It 
reduced the labor supply. It destroyed the 
capital of the farmers, and forced them to 
seek credit. 

Because cotton was easily grown, and a 
sure crop, the bankers and merchants were 
willing to make advances upon it. A 
planter who pledged himself to put in a 
certain number of acres of cotton could get 
credit; one who wanted to grow food could 
get no credit, and was helpless. And thus 
was established, out of the ruins and deso- 
lation of war, the kingdom of cotton—an 
unstable system, like all systems of govern- 
ment built around one man or family. 


THE EVILS OF THE ONE-CROP SYSTEM 


Bradford Knapp, the brilliant chief of 
the Federal agricultural extension work in 
the South, quotes the eloquent words of the 
late Henry W. Grady, of Georgia, against 
the domination of cotton: 


No one crop will make a people prosperous. 
If cotton holds the monopoly under conditions 
that make other crops impossible, or under allure- 
ments that make other crops exceptional, its dom- 
ination will be despotism. 

To raise cotton and send its princely revenue 
to the West for supplies, and to the East for 
usury, would be a misfortune if soil and climate 
forced such a course. When both invite inde- 
pendence, to remain in slavery is a crime. To 
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mortgage our farms in Boston for money with 
which to buy meat and bread from Western cribs 
and smoke-houses is folly unspeakable. 


But the South failed to listen; and for 
that reason it is to-day facing a most seri- 
ous food situation. That situation is not at 
this moment acute, but it may become so 
by autumn, or by next winter. It is the 
same kind of situation in which England 
has found herself, and in which any non- 
food-producing nation or community may 
find itself in war-times. 

The first intimation of disaster came in 
the fall of 1914. In that year the South 
produced sixteen million bales of cotton, 
one of the greatest cotton-crops in history. 
Because of the war, cotton brought only 
a little over six cents a pound, instead of 
the twelve or fourteen cents for which it 
had sold a few months previous. Ruin 
threatened the whole South—and ruin actu- 
ally did fall on thousands of the planters 
and farmers who had raised nothing but 
cotton. They could not sell at customary 
prices. They could not get ready money to 
buy food. They appealed for government 
aid; but the aid which they received, while 


it helped, did not solve the problem. 

The point is just here—had the South 
been self-supporting, had the South raised 
food and feed, had the South possessed a 
system of safe farming, she could have 


weathered the storm. Sometimes it re- 
quires evil to bring about good. The South 
had not suffered enough to effect a reform 
needed for her own prosperity; but the en- 
try of the United States into the war was 
to bring an entirely new situation. It was 
to work a revolution in Southern agricul- 
ture, and since agriculture is the basis of 
Southern civilization, it was to effect a 
revolution throughout the South. 


A NEW ERA IN SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE 


Last April it was the writer’s good for- 
tune to travel for three weeks in Georgia, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas, 
and to see this awakening, so to speak, in 
the flesh. In all its essentials it was a re- 
birth of a great and rich country which had 
been staggering under an intolerable bur- 
den. All classes of the community came 
together to combat the common danger. 
Bankers, business men, farmers, and pro- 
fessional agriculturists joined hands against 
King Cotton. In State after State new or- 
ganizations were created and new life was 
poured into old ones. 
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“Let the South feed herself,” was the 
slogan that went across Dixie from east to 
west. The South took up the task as an 
important service to the nation in its hour 
of need, as a measure for her own safety. 

“ We are at war now, and we must win,” 
was the way the South viewed the situation. 
“ The first and best help that America can 
give is to send our Allies food and money. 
If we of the South can grow enough food 
and feed to supply ourselves, we shall re- 
lease anywhere from half a billion to a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of food which we now 
get from the North and West. We must 
relieve the railroads, which have not cars 
enough to carry us our grain, canned goods, 
and meats. We have the climate, the soil, 
and the men. Let us help the forward 
movement of democracy by making our 
own crop system democratic.” 

For illustration let us take what hap- 
pened in Arkansas. Within a day upon 
receiving word from the Department of 
Agriculture that the Federal government 
expected the South to plant more food- 
crops and to break the strangle-hold of 
cotton, the Governor of the State issued a 
proclamation setting forth the situation. 
Two days later, at Little Rock, leading 
bankers, farmers, and agricultural experts 
met and mapped out a plan of action. 

This plan included a series of big public 
meetings, beginning that same day with an 
address by the Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture. But speeches alone could not 
overthrow a king. The call went out for 
volunteers to go into each county and see 
to it that food-crops were planted. Where 
it was impossible to get volunteers, men 
were conscripted. 

Before a week was out the entire State 
was covered, and to every farmer was car- 
ried the gospel of the new revolution—that 
his share in the war was to dethrone cotton 
and to raise a democracy or diversification 
of crops. No man yet knows exactly to 
what extent Arkansas will this year feed 
herself, or how much food she will release 
to the war needs of our Allies; but it will 
certainly run into a value of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

In order to accomplish this revolution, 
men made sacrifices—the kind of sacrifices 
which no one hears about. Big planters, 
controlling tens of thousands of acres, 
pledged themselves to go out personally 
and teach their labor, trained only in rais- 
ing cotton or rice, how to plant food-crops. 

















Bankers promised to lend money so that 
the farmers might buy seed and _ tools. 
Seed-dealers supplied seed at cost and on 
credit. Country merchants, whose chief 
trade it was to sell canned goods to the 
farmers who should have raised their own 
fresh vegetables, winced under the shock, 
but patriotically put aside the thought of 
profits, and got into the game. 

Men of wealth, men of no wealth, re- 
tired merchants and farmers, placed them- 
selves at the service of the new revolution- 
ary agricultural organization, willing to do 
what they could to help defeat despotism 
in Germany and on the high seas by de- 
feating crop despotism at home. So far as 
spirit and intelligence could go, Arkansas 
went; and Arkansas is merely typical of 
the rest of the South, from Florida to the 
Mississippi, and beyond it. 


COTTON TO HAVE A LIMITED MONARCHY 


Cotton is trembling in his royal palace; 
but he need not fear for his life—only his 
kingship is in danger. Even after this re- 
volt, cotton will remain a great and glorious 
crop in the South, for neither the United 
States nor the rest of the world can do 
without it. As one orator put it, King 
Cotton may be made a constitutional mon- 
arch with limited power. Never again, 
however, can he hold absolute sway. 

There is the nation’s best expert knowl- 
edge behind this prophecy—that as a result, 
first, of the European war, and as a result, 
second, of the internal revolution against 
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cotton, the South has started on a sounder 
basis of enduring prosperity. Farming will 
be diversified, and instead of farmyards 
desolate.and bare of everything but old tin 
cans and a few sorry cattle, the tourist will 
in the future see smiling little homesteads 
like those which cover New England, parts 
of New York, and some regions of the 
middle West. Everywhere there will be 
plenty of home-grown fresh food. 

This alone will bring financial well-being, 
and mortgages will be paid off by the hun- 
dreds. The health of the population will 
improve; for in order that a people may 
maintain health and strength, it is neces- 
sary that they should have a balanced ra- 
tion, and a balanced ration cannot be had 
unless food is plentiful and cheap. As 
further testimony on this point, a report of 
the United States Public Health Service 
states that pellagra, the scourge of the 
South, can be prevented by proper feeding, 
and the recommendation is made that there 
should be a diversification of crops and in- 
creased cultivation of food. 

We have heard much of the “new 
South.” In her magnificent rebuilt cities— 
Atlanta, Memphis, Little Rock, Houston— 
the South is new. But in her countryside, 
where live most of her people, the South 
has been desolate, ancient, inefficient—like 
Russia under the Czar. As the Czar of the 
South yields to the advance of democracy, 
in that measure will the rural South re- 
spond to the new impulses of the new era 
that the world is about to experience. 
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Americans Both 


BY R. N. WALL 
Author of “The Idler,” etc. 


W ice-cup am pushed away his cof- 
fee-cup and gave a little frown. 
“T hate to go to the office and 
look at the mail these days!” he exclaimed 
ruefully. 

“Don’t things get any better, Angus?” 
questioned his wife. 

In her breakfast jacket of white silk, 
her hair hastily twisted about her small 
head, she looked very lovely and vivid, and 
somewhat foreign to the old-fashioned Vir- 
ginia dining-room with its dull, heavy ma- 
hogany and gloomy, walnut-framed en- 


gravings. Her face was oval, with a salient 
nose and prominent cheek-bones; her glow- 
ing eyes and glossy hair were jetty black. 
“They’re getting worse every . day,” 
Worthing said. a 
“ Could we not retrench, dear?” asked 


his wife. There was something foreign, 
too, in her liquid, golden voice, although 
her English was better than her husband’s, 
who was heedless of his final “ g’s ” and ut- 
terly regardless of his “r’s.” “ You eat so 
much, Angus!” she jestingly accused. 
“ For me, a bit of bread ”—her slim fingers 
crumbled a roll—‘ and a cup of coffee!” 

Her eyes swept in swift deprecation over 
the ham, herring-roe, eggs, and _batter- 
bread in gold-banded china and heavy sil- 
ver. Worthing only laughed. 

“ We have twice as many servants as we 
need,” she persisted. 

“The thing that worries me is to pro- 
vide for our people, here and at the works.” 
Worthing shook his head. “I don’t want 
to let any of them go.” 

“You dear old patriarch!” sparkled his 
wife. “ You Virginians are the same lords 
of creation that you must have been ‘ befo’ 
de wah,’” she mimicked. “ You feel re- 
sponsible for the very weather!” 

“T reckon it’s in us,” admitted her hus- 
band. “ My tastes are simple, Alma, and 


I believe you’d share a crust with me just 
as joyfully—” 

Her look was answer enough. 

“ But that isn’t it. I’d be willing to 
close the house and live in rooms, but we 
can’t turn our servants into the street. The 
problem at the office is not to make a 
profit, nor to come out even, but to meet 
the pay-roll and keep the organization to- 
gether. Other concerns are curtailing pro- 
duction and dropping their hands. I may 
have to cut salaries, but not one person 
that depends on me shall lose his or her 
job if I can help it!” 

“ That’s like you, Angus!” Her voice 
was rich as cream. “Oh, I wish I could 
help! Perhaps I might buy a bale of cot- 
ton, spin it on your grandmother’s wheel, 
and make for myself a cotton dress and 
cotton stockings. Would you like me in 
them, Angus?” 

She smoothed her white silk negligee 
over her round arms and thrust out a 
dainty white-silk ankle. 

“T’d like you in anything, sweet; but 
the situation can’t be met by any ‘ buy a 
bale’ foolishness. The world is bound to 
have our cotton, and we’ve just got to hang 
on and grin and bear it until trade begins 
to flow abroad again.” 

He rose—a big man, flat-backed, deep- 
chested, six feet tall, with a heavy, clean- 
shaven, good-humored face, which, for the 
moment, was sternly set. 

“Damn the Kaiser!” he rapped out. 
“ T’d like to wring his neck!” 

He looked both willing and able to do it. 

“ Angus!” his wife frowned. 

“ Forgive me, sweet,” he cried, instantly 
contrite, but boyishly incorrigible. ‘“ God 
bless him, and take him soon!” 

“ Angus!” cried his wife again, unsmil- 
ing. “ You're like all the rest over here— 
you’re unfair. I know things. The Kaiser 
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was not to blame. Russia was waiting to 
pounce upon us; England, frightened and 
jealous; France, revengeful; Serbia, a nest 
of murderous intrigues—them you should 
blame!” 

“ All right, all right!” laughed the big 
man, retreating toward the door. “It 
doesn’t matter who’s to blame. We in the 
South aren’t, anyhow, but we’re about to 
go plumb to smash. Kiss me! I must go 
and listen to the lamentations that fill my 
mail.” 

She held up her lovely, glowing, troubled 
face, her scarlet lips mutinously atrem- 
ble. Worthing caught her in a quick 
embrace, and was gone. She waved to him 
from the window. 

His eyes upon her to the last moment, 
Worthing’s thoughts lingered with his wife 
as the car bore him to the office. The war 
made it hard for her, he should remember; 
it was not fair to tease her. 


II 


Ancus WortTHING was of old Virginia 
stock and distinguished connections. He 
had been all a man’s man. His diversions 
had consisted of the plow business which 
had been in the family for years, of bridge 
for high stakes at the Algonquin Club, of 
golf and hunting. 

Four years earlier, as his ancestors had 
done for more than a hundred years before 
him, he had made the “ grand tour.” In 
Vienna, to oblige a friend, for he did not 
care greatly for music, Worthing had at- 
tended a concert. Sitting bored and list- 
less, he straightened in his seat as Alma 
Ujarvos came suddenly from the wings, 
with her pretty, tripping gait, her small 
head daintily poised, her pearl-gray gown 
fluttering back about her with the swift- 
ness of her movement, as the folds cling 
about the glorious figure of the “ Winged 
Victory.” 

It was not so much her voice, although it 
seemed marvelously beautiful to his un- 
trained ear, as her face, her figure, and her 
manner of joyously accepting applause as 
if she loved to give pleasure to her hearers, 
that held Worthing spellbound while she 
sang. 

A whirlwind courtship had followed, in 
which the rather stolid Virginian had been 
a man transformed. He rushed in, brushed 
aside all resistance, bore down all obstacles, 
and brought the charming Hungarian back 
to Richmond as his bride. 


His friends and innumerable kinfolk had 
not received the news with favor. That 
Worthing should have gone out of his own 
State for a bride was bad enough. He 
might have been forgiven had she come 
from Charleston, or Savannah, or even 
Boston; but to bring back a “ performer ” 
from abroad to the Worthing home in 
Franklin Street was sacrilege. 

There were dire prophecies enough, and 
the backbiting of certain disappointed la- 
dies would have stirred up some very pretty 
rows had they come to Worthing’s ears; 
but he was blind and deaf to everything 
except his happiness. 

For, strangely enough, they were very 
happy. Installed in the old home, Mrs. 
Worthing had joined forces with the col- 
ored mammy who had been Worthing’s 
nurse and then his housekeeper, and she 
had assimilated the endless duties of Vir- 
ginian home-keeping in a tactful way that 
brought comfort to her husband and credit 
to herself. 

And, though Alma Worthing was ex- 
treme, even bizarre, in her costumes, no 
speck of scandal soiled her. She seemed to 
live for Worthing alone. Her exotic toi- 
lets, her perfumed cigarettes, her cheek- 
bones frankly touched with rouge in the 
French fashion, instead of being smudged 
with pink powder —all these signs Rich- 
mond rolled upon its tongue, but none 
could say that her home was not spotless; 
that her conduct was not circumspection it- 
self, or that she failed to make Worthing 
happy. 

As his car stopped at the factory en- 
trance, Worthing wrenched his thoughts to 
the day that lay before him. His mail was 
waiting for him on his desk. 

“Well, Carter!” he greeted his secre- 
tary. “Same old story this morning, I 
suppose?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the young man. 
“ Cancelations, complaints, requests for ex- 
tensions.” . 

Worthing ran through the pile. 

“ On the first day of August,”’ he mused, 
“we were expecting 1914 to be our biggest 
year. Crops were good, prices promised to 
be high, we had two hundred car orders 
booked for fall delivery. Then this infernal 
war breaks, and here, the first of October, 
we've hardly an order uncanceled!” 

“It does look as if every merchant who 
has bought a dozen plow-points wants to 
cancel,” Carter agreed; “and what has 


” 
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been delivered they want to return, if we'll 
let them.” 

“Yes,” said Worthing grimly, “and 
that isn’t all. The South doesn’t grow 
enough food to feed itself. With cotton 
unsalable, there isn’t any cash. The banks 
won’t lend money, and merchants can’t 
pay their bills. Look at that letter from a 
jobber worth half a million. He doesn’t 
ask for an extension—merely says he must 
have one!” 

“ What can we do?” Carter worried. 

“ Hang on,” said Worthing. ‘“ We can 
neither force dealers to take their orders 
nor make them pay their bills. They’re 
good; they’ll pay when cotton rises, but 
they can’t before.” 

“We're solvent, anyhow, sir,” observed 
Carter. 

“ Sure we’re solvent!” snapped Worth- 
ing. “ But what’s the use of being solvent 
if we can’t meet our pay-roll? Any money 
at all come in this morning?” 

“ Watkins collected a hundred dollars at 
Cordele.” 

“ On a thousand-dollar account!” Worth- 
ing groaned. 


“He says they scraped their cash- 


drawer. He wants to know if he shall come 
in—says he can’t sell anything.” 

“No,” decided Worthing. “ Write him 
that we know how it is, but he must keep 
plugging. Tell him every hundred he col- 
lects keeps four men on the pay-roll a week. 
Wait! I'll write him myself.” 

“ Our agents at Columbia want to send 
back a lot of repairs.” 

“Tell them they can’t!” thundered 
Worthing, smashing his big fist down on 
the desk. “Let them hang on the way 
we’re doing. Don’t you know anything 
cheerful, Carter?” 

“No, sir. The worst is yet to come. 
The cashier at the Traders wants to see 
you,” he mourned. “ I had just been think- 
ing perhaps they’d let us have a little more 
money. I can’t see how we'll pay off this 
week if they don’t.” 

“We'll do it somehow,” declared the big 
man. “Send in Miss Davis to take a few 
letters. Then phone Gramling that I'll 
drop into the bank this noon.” 

As Carter picked up the telephone the 
bell rang. He answered, and handed the 
instrument to Worthing. 

“ Worthing?” came a dry voice. “ This 
is McGregor, of the American Forgings. 
Busy to-day?” 
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“ Busy? Mac, I don’t know what busi- 
ness is. I just come to the office for exer- 
cise. What can I do for you?” 

“Take lunch with me. There’s a wee 
matter I want to talk to ye about. Will 
one o'clock at the club suit ye?” 

“ Fine!” said Worthing. “One o’clock 
it is, Mac.” 

He put all his heart into a few letters to 
some of his biggest debtors, and dictated 
brief, ringing words of encouragement to 
his salesmen. Then he went through the 
factory and strove to buoy up the feelings 
of his foremen. 

If it took all his own great strength to 
dispense hope and cheerfulness, the big 
man in turn drew deep drafts of inspiration 
and sympathy from the love of his wife. It ° 
was. hard to shoulder the burden of gloom 
that pervaded the works, to keep his face 
serene through the day, and not to relax at 
night. Like the gallant gentleman he was, 
Worthing did his best to hide the strain at 
home, but his wife knew. 

It rested him, more than anything else, 
to sprawl in his big wing-chair, and hear 
her delicate fingers ripple over the keys of 
her piano in fantastic music which he did 
not understand—Liszt and Chopin and 
Rimsky - Korsakov — but which soothed 
him all the same. 

It was to her his thoughts went as he left 
the office, erect, shoulders squared, to go 
to the bank. What a joy it would be to let 
the whole world of worry and trouble go 
hang and flee somewhere with her! But 
the business, fastened upon him by his 
fathers, fettered him. 


III 


At the Traders, Gramling, a little man 
with a nervous manner, started at once to 
scold. 

“ This won’t do, Angus! This won’t do 
at all, you know. You aren’t carrying the 
balance you should, and—” 

“ Keep your shirt on, Jimmy!” Worth- 
ing laid his big hand reassuringly on the 
little man’s shoulder. “ You know we're 
good. I can’t leave money here on deposit 
without interest, when it’s the very life- 
blood of the business.” 

“ But it’s against our rules!” 

“ Darn your rules!” chuckled Worthing. 
The breadth and height and presence of 
the big, ruddy man carried confidence. 
“T’ve sent out a lot of heart-to-heart ap- 
peals this morning. Maybe they’ll bring in 
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some money. If not, I'll have to trouble 
you for five thousand more at the end of 
the week, Jimmy.” 

“ You can’t have it—that’s flat!” sput- 
tered the cashier. “ It’s ridiculous to speak 
of such a thing! I ought to call your 
loans now.” 

“ Keep calm, Jimmy,” Worthing grinned. 
“You call my loans, and I'll never play 
golf with you again!” 

With this dire threat Worthing went 
jauntily out of the bank, but in the street 
his smile fell away. He was in a tight 
place. How he was to keep on meeting 
one pay-roll after another he couldn’t for 
the life of him see. Some of his friends 
had solved the problem by eliminating the 
pay-roll; but Worthing had decided that 
so far as he was concerned, such a step was 
against the rules of the game. 

He had won games all his life by playing 
hard, but according to the rules, and he in- 
tended to win this. But how? Sometimes 


it seemed to him that the old business that 
had been left to him was a millstone around 
his neck. 

At the club McGregor had secured a ta- 


ble and was waiting. The lean, sandy, 
raw-boned Scot was general manager of the 
local branch of the American Forgings 
Company, a big concern which built loco- 
motives, car-wheels, steam-shovels, and 
similar things, and which had plants at 
many points in the United States and 
Canada. McGregor had risen from the 
ranks in the company’s service. 

“T judge things are a bit dull with ye, 
Angus?” he said, squinting across the table 
at Worthing. 

“T won't try to deceive you, Mac,” 
laughed Worthing. ‘“ We’re in the same 
fix as every one else—no orders, no collec- 
tions, no nothing.” 

“ Perhaps ye would like a wee contract 
for some outside work, then?” the Scot 
suggested. 

“T’d jump at anything that would keep 
the shops running!” cried Worthing. 

“How about making half a _ million 
shell-cases?” 

“ Mac, I hope you’re not joking,” said 
Worthing very soberly. 

“I’m nae hand to joke about business. 
It’s this way—our people in New York 
have taken a tremendous contract for mu- 
nitions, and have apportioned it among our 
plants. They must have overlooked our 
having an unfinished locomotive order here 
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that must be completed for the C. and O. 
by the end of the year.” 

“Wouldn’t the C. and O. let you off?” 

“ They’d love to,” grinned the Scotsman, 
“but we dinna want to let them off. The 
work is started. We want to finish it and 
then begin on the shells, but the time-limit 
won’t let us, and the question is how to do 
both. I dinna like to ask New York to re- 
apportion the order. I thought if I could 
get some factory to bore and machine the 
billets, and then turn them over to me, it 
would work fine. What do ye say, man?” 

“I say you’re a red-headed angel!” ex- 
claimed Worthing. 

McGregor laughed and produced a . 
packet of papers. 

“Here are the specifications. After 
lunch we'll run over them, and see if you 
can turn out the stuff in time, granting the 
price suits. Mind, I’ll not try to beat ye 
down on the job—there’s profit enough for 
us a’. Only, ye understand, I’ll have to 
get you to gie me a bond, and arrange for 
an inspector, and tie ye up with an iron- 
clad contract, to protect the company.” 

“ Anything you like,” declared Worth- 
ing impetuously. “ All I want is work to 
keep the shops running, and I’ll be satisfied 
if it pays bank interest.” 

“Tt ‘ll pay that,” McGregor smiled 
dryly. 

Worthing spent a busy afternoon. After 
he had gone with McGregor to a lawyer 
and signed the contract, there were endless 
arrangements to make. Patterns had to be 
planned, the delivery of the steel arranged, 
changes of machinery commenced, the 
bonding company set at work. The good 
news rang through the plant, and gloomy 
faces became joyful. 

It was late when Worthing reached home, 
fatigued but happy. His wife was seated 
at her piano in the drawing-room, which 
was in darkness save for the pool of light 
in the center cast by the table-lamp. She 
was playing, in the shadow, some soft, 
haunting melody of the Hungarian plains, 
with an indefinable undercurrent of throb- 
bing pain, which Worthing, unmusical as he 
was, recognized as an index of his wife’s 
mood. 

She had beén brave since the war began; 
had given Worthing freely of her strength 
and sympathy, without showing openly 
how much the situation saddened her. But 
her husband had glimpsed a difference in 
her sweet face, especially in repose, and a 
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subtle, brooding gaze in her dark eyes, as if 
she saw across the waters the blood-dipped 
Carpathian hills and all the calamity and 
desolation of the war. 

As he entered, she looked up at him over 
her shoulder, with her slow, seductive smile, 
her eyes coming out of the shadow to meet 
his, her scarlet lips lifted for him to kiss. 
Her dress was of yellow brocade, cut to 
show the lovely slope of her shoulders, and 
her arms were bare. 

Worthing went toward her with a quick, 
firm step, and a face in which her sensitive 
mind was swift to note the change. 

“ Good news, my Angus?” she asked, in 
her rich, low voice. Her right hand lin- 
gered over the treble keys, sounding little 
trills which were like grace-notes to her 
speech. 

“The very best!” he cried, exultant. 
“The business is saved. We've work 
enough to run full time for months!” 

“Oh, I am so glad!” She sprang up 
and threw her warm arms around his neck. 
“T’ve been so anxious about you lately. 
The look in your eyes has hurt me so!” 

He clasped her close. His heart was 
very full; he was intoxicated with the near- 
ness and the perfume of her, with the sub- 
tle something that made her for him the 
adored, inimitable one in all the world. 

“ Tell me about it, Angus,” she said, re- 
leasing herself gently. 

She drew him down beside her on the 
bench before the piano, caught one of his 
hands, and hugged it to her heart. 

“ How beautiful you are!” he breathed. 

“Go on, old silly! Can’t you see I’m 
crazy to hear the good news? Don’t you 
suppose I’ve been troubled, too, even if I 
haven’t gloomed about like a sulky bear? 
Tell me!” 

“T must run up and change,” he said. 
“ T’'ll explain the details at dinner. Briefly, 
the American Forgings has given me a 
whopping big subcontract for munitions.” 

“ Munitions!” She gazed up at him with 
puzzled eyes, into which a look of horror 
slowly came. “ Munitions! Shells, shot, 
you mean?” She spoke in a hoarse voice 


that Worthing hardly knew for his wife’s. — 


Her features seemed to sharpen, and her 
face went so white that the rouge on her 
cheek-bones stood out like blotches. “ For 
whom?” 

“Why,” he said, manlike, obtuse, “ for 
the English government, I suppose. I’ve 
nothing to do with that.” 
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“And you, Angus, you would make 
shells to kill my people? Oh, my God!” 

She shrank from him and leaned against 
the piano, one graceful arm thrown up be- 
fore her face. 

“ Why, Alma, I hadn’t given that part of 
it a thought. I don’t really know; I sup- 
pose the stuff is for the Allies, but—” 

“ For whom else could it be? They have 
closed our ports to starve our women and 
children. You have no right to make mu- 
nitions. You are not an Englishman. You 
are an American, and it is your duty to be 
neutral. Oh, to think that I should have 
married a man who is willing to batten on 
blood! To keep safe and take money for 
killing!” 

She rose, white with loathing. 

“ Alma, for God’s sake, be reasonable!” 

He caught at her arm. She struck mad- 
ly at his hand, and retreated before him, 
her beautiful face wildly distorted. 

“ Don’t touch me, I say! Don’t come 
near me!” 

“Don’t you love me?” he stammered 
in confusion. 

“Love you? How can one love a cow- 
ardly murderer?” 

He stared dumbly. 

“ Angus Worthing,” her rich voice raged 
at him, “ I would rather see you fighting in 
the trenches in France than here making 
munitions. That would at least be honest. 
You, who pride yourself on playing your 
game, would be staking something, then. 
Yes, I should rather see you dead on the 
battle-field than making shells in safety 
here!” 

“ Alma!” he cried in his agony, and tried 
to take her in his arms. 

“Don’t!” Her voice rose in a shriek. 
“Don’t you touch me with your bloody 
hands!” 

She put her hands before her eyes, and, 
sinking slowly, dropped on the beautiful 
Bokhara rug, a crumpled, pitiful heap in 
her splendid dress of yellow silk. 

Worthing bent, raised her in his strong 
arms, and carried her up-stairs. He was 
shocked, bewildered, utterly at a loss. 


IV 


Mrs. WorRTHING recovered consciousness 
almost at once. She stiffened and strained 
in her husband’s arms, but he held her fast 
until he could place her upon her bed. 

li there is a time when a strong man’s 
heart turns to water, it is in the presence 
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of feminine hysteria. To see the eyes of 
the woman he loved grow strange and furi- 
ous, to glimpse behind them some terrible 
mocking devil that would listen to neither 
love nor reason nor prayer, chilled Worth- 
ing to the soul. Through it all he was con- 
fused by a sense of unreality, as if they 
were actors upon a stage. 

For a time his wife tossed and raved, 
while he pleaded helplessly, strove vainly 
to soothe and humor her, tried softness and 
firmness by turns. At last she grew quiet. 
Then, suddenly, her eyes still baleful, but 
in a saner voice, she said: 

“ Leave me, Angus, and send my maid 
to me.” 

Heart-sick, baffled, straining mentally to 
know whether the crisis had been real or 
feigned, he obeyed. 

He could not eat. He spent the night in 
the library, smoking pipe after pipe, listen- 
ing for any sound overhead, but hearing 
nothing. His thoughts wandered back 
over his mad courtship, over the little lov- 
ing interchanges of their daily life, the per- 
fect happiness and trust in which they had 
dwelt. 


Worthing wondered if it were punish- 
ment due and earned. One thing he had 


not admitted. He had been glad of the 
contract, first and foremost, because it en- 
abled him to keep the factory running; but 
at the same time he had undeniably sa- 
vored a certain other satisfaction. He had 
forgotten for the hour his wife’s race; but 
he had. remembered that he was an heir of 
England. 

A Virginian of Virginians, he had been 
crooned by the English tongue, cradled in 
English traditions, schooled in institutions 
transplanted from English soil. The blood 
that flowed in his veins was part of the 
same blood that his fathers had shed at 
Blenheim and Malplaquet. He had been 
harrowed by the horrors in outraged Bel- 
gium, had sorrowed for splendid France, 
had exulted in the exploits of Britain’s 
“ contemptible little army.” He saw that, 
subconsciously at least, he had been glad 
that his own foundry would forge the thun- 
derbolts that were to help drive back the 
Hun. 

In the morning he knocked softly at his 
wife’s door. 

“Mrs. Worthing is feeling better, sir,” 
the maid informed him. “ She is feeling 
better, but she is very weak still. She says 
that she ’”’—the girl hesitated a little— 
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“ that—for you please not to come in this 
morning, sir.” 

Worthing hesitated also. His first im- 
pulse was to insist on entrance, to drop be- 
side the bed, to plead, to promise; but the 
stiff-necked pride of his race, his lack of 
understanding, his Anglo-Saxon inarticu- 
lateness, held him back. 

He turned on his heel, descended, and, 
without waiting for breakfast or for his 
car, strode off down-town, by turns repen- 
tant and raging. 

The plant was humming with prepara- 
tions for the shell order, but Worthing 
passed through the: office with a stony face 
and went to his private room. 

“Get General Arbuthnot, of the Belle 
Isle Iron-Works,” he barked at Carter. 
“ Ask him if he can see me, if I run over 
now.” 

“He says he'll be glad to have you 
come over,” Carter reported, and Worthing 
stalked out. 

General Arbuthnot, a plump, pink-faced 
old warrior of the sixties, greeted Worthing 
with a cock of his bristling white eyebrows. 
His visitor sat down and went straight to 
the point. 

“A year ago, general, when you were 
planning your consolidation, you made me 
an offer for my plant and business.” 

“That was a year ago, Angus,” the gen- 
eral reminded him. 

“The plant is in better shape now than 
it was then.” 

“No doubt,” the general smiled; “ but 
what about the market, hey?” 

“Not much market for plows at pres- 
ent,” Worthing admitted; “but that will 
come, and meanwhile I have something else 
to throw in that may interest you.” He 
spread the munitions contract upon the 
general’s desk. “ You can have the busi- 
ness, contract included,” he said, “ pro- 
vided you take over my bond, for what you 
offered me a year ago.” 

The general fell to a scrutiny of the con- 
tract. Then he stared at Worthing, his 
glance piercing ,under his bristling white 
brows. 

“Suppose you explain the nigger in the 
wood-pile, Angus! Why should you want 
to give up a contract that will probably 
net you two or three hundred thousand 
dollars clear?” 

“ General,” said Worthing slowly, his big 
face full of pain, “‘ my reasons are personal, 
and I do not want to—” 
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“Wait!” said the general, 
plump, pink hand. “I remember. 
Worthing was a German?” 

“ No—a Hungarian,” Worthing correct- 
ed, flushing. 

“I reckon I can appreciate your rea- 
sons,” murmured the general. ‘“ Went into 
this without thinking, hey? I can realize 
your position. Still, why throw away your 
profit?” 

“ Because,” cried Worthing passionately, 
“having decided that I won’t manufacture 
shells myself, I don’t want a red cent of 
profit out of the deal. I want to show her 
—to let her see—” He stopped in embar- 
rassment. “ Besides,” he went on hastily, 
“’m sick of the confounded factory, any- 
how. It was saddled on me, and I’ve 
sweated for it long enough!” 

“T see!”’ said General Arbuthnot grave- 
ly. He rose from his desk, his plump fig- 
ure erect in spite of his age. ‘“ Worthing, 
you will permit a man who was your fa- 
ther’s friend before you were born, to say 
that you are a blamed fool. I'll buy your 
business. [ haven’t any scruples about shell- 
making—I left all mine at Appomattox. 
My lawyer will see you. And, sir ”—he 
cleared his throat portentously—‘“I shall 
be honored to shake your hand!” 

Worthing strove to speak, swallowed, 
and caught the general’s hand in a grasp 
that made the old gentleman wince. As he 
turned to go, Arbuthnot called after him: 

“ By the way, what do you propose to do 
now?” 

“T am going to Montreal, to enlist,” said 
Worthing grimly, and went out, leaving the 
general with his mouth wide open. 

That was the conclusion to which Worth- 
ing’s pain and pride had led him. Never 
should his wife again twit him that he, a 
Virginian, had feared to risk his life on the 
field. He would transfer his fortune to 
her; then he would do his bit. 

V 

WHEN Worthing reached home late that 
afternoon, he let himself in silently, pre- 
pared to tiptoe up-stairs. If his wife was 
still ill, he would not tell her until later. A 
great pity for her had come to mingle with 
his anger. 

As he noiselessly closed the front door, 
he was surprised to hear his wife’s voice 
float out to him from the library, which 
heavy curtains separated from the hall. He 
started to enter the room, but the import 
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of the next words was such that it over- 
came all his breeding and inherited in- 
stincts. He stopped and listened, for a 
guttural voice had said: 

“IT tell you that the Kaiser himself 
commands it!” 

“IT have already done enough for the 
Kaiser,” Worthing heard his wife answer 
wearily. 

“You cannot do enough for the father- 
land,” rejoined the harsh voice. ‘“ The 
Kaiser does you the honor to recall you. 
Your address is still on record in the Wil- 
helmstrasse. I was told: ‘ She has married 
an American, but her heart is still true. 
You will obtain her cooperation.’ ” 

It seemed to Worthing that his heart was 
about to stop beating. He heard his wife 
retort: 

“TI tell you, I will not do it! I am mar- 
ried to an American. I am an American! 
My heart bleeds for Hungary, for Germany 
also, but this is my country now!” 

“ Alma Ujarvos, you were for years a 
trusted employee of the Personal Branch. 
You entered it of your own will—” 

“T did not! I was forced into it. And 
then, a romantic girl, I thought it great and 
noble.” 

“Great and noble, eh?” the guttural 
voice sneered. “ Well, you profited enough 
by it. Now that you have a rich pig of an 
American husband, you need no more, eh? 
Ready to betray us, even, perhaps?” 

“* Never!” the proud words came. “ Last 
night I shamed and wounded the best and 
bravest man I have ever known for your 
cause. It is my cause no longer, and I ask 
you to leave me in peace. I am living a 
happy, quiet life. I have no influence 
here.” 

“A woman like you has always influ- 
ence.” The guttural tones dripped insult. 
“McGregor is as fond as another of a 
pretty woman.” 

“Captain, I would not permit such in- 
solence from the Kaiser himself!” 

“Ach! You were not always so squeam- 
ish. Have you forgotten how you whee- 
dled that young fool in the Preobrajensky 
Guards?” 

“ Captain von Emmig, I—” 

“Wait, Alma!” said Worthing, and 
stepped into the room, erect, towering, his 
face as if cut from rock. 

The old library, with its faded portraits 
and rows of books in calf and sheepskin 
was dim with the dusk, save for one shaft 











of sunlight that entered through the west- 
ern window. It pricked out the gilt titles 
of the books it touched, burnished the 
frames of the ancestral oil-paintings, and 
fell full upon Alma Worthing, standing de- 
fiantly in the center of the room. 

She raised a startled face as Worthing 
entered, and gave a little cry of gladness, 
her sweet voice husky with the pain that 
showed in her moist and troubled eyes. 

Facing her stood an arrogant, straight- 
backed man, plainly the Prussian officer in 
spite of his mufti, pouter-breasted, eye- 
glassed, his mustache trained to ape his 
master’s. He stared at Worthing with cyni- 
cal amusement. 

“The husband?” he questioned. “So, 
in America, they listen behind doors!” 

“ Alma,” said Worthing, in a voice of re- 
pressed fury, “is this man your guest?” 

“ An unwelcome one. Oh, Angus!” 

She waited, her heart upon her lips, too 
proud to defend herself. But to Worthing, 
who, by the cold, white anger that burned 
in him saw clear and true, there was no 
need. He took a step toward the Prussian. 

“ Sir,” he said, and his words were like 
the swish of steel, “ leave us, before I for- 
get that you are in my house!” 
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The Prussian returned Worthing stare 
for stare. Then, with a little shrug of dis- 
dain, he lifted his stick and shining top- 
hat and stalked out. The door closed be- 
hind him. 

Worthing turned and gathered his wife 
in his arms. His features did not relax, 
but his eyes revealed infinite love and com- 

ion. 

“ Alma,” he whispered, “ I have sold my 
business, the munitions contract included. 
It was for your sake!” He held her soft, 
shaking body close, her face hidden on his 
breast. His lips were on her hair. “It 
was for your sake,” he repeated. “ As for 
myself, I had made up my mind to go to 
Canada and enlist. I thought I had lost 
your love—and I couldn’t live without it!” 

“Not that, oh, Angus, not that!” she 
sobbed. : 

She raised her head and lifted her glori- 
ous, tear-wet eyes to his. 

“No, not now,” he answered. 

“IT need you so!” she breathed, clinging 
ever closer. 

“JT see, dear,” Worthing answered. 
“ And if what I have heard this afternoon 
is a sample of Germany’s feeling toward us, 
my own country will need me, too!” 





THE GLEANER 


I watcHep the gleaners rake the field, 
After the ripening sheaves were stored, 

Toiling the while in the noonday sun, 
As they garnered their meager hoard. 


And when they called on the autumn winds 
To help them winnow the golden wheat, 

The chaff went out to be scattered wide, 
While the grain fell at their feet. 


I wandered over the field of life, 
Following after a harvest done, 

While in the stubble I sought for friends, 
And gathered them one by one. 


And after the crowding autumn years 

The field of friendship I culled once more; 
And as I measured the winnowed grain, 

I grieved at the scanty store. 


The winds of adversity swept the chaff; 
And as it littered the desert sand, 
I gathered the wheat from about my feet, 


And held it all in my hollowed hand. 
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The Meaning of Peace Without Annexations 
and Indemnities 


LL discussions of terms to bring about the end of the war and to assure 
the continuance of peace, the maintenance of the rights of individuals, 
and the existence of small nations have involved as the chief consid- 

eration the question of annexation and indemnity. 

The socialists of Germany have talked of a peace “ without annexations 
and indemnities,” but the German government has not committed itself by 
any direct statement. The first official utterance of this doctrine was made 
by the Russian provisional government: 


A general peace without annexations and without indemnities on a basis of the right of 
nations to work out their own destinies. 


In the British House of Commons, Mr. Asquith said that the word 
“ annexation ” was now used in four different senses, that there may be and 
there will be annexations if the war is to result in a durable and honorable 
peace, “ which consists in the emancipation of enthralled and oppressed popu- 
lations.” President Wilson, in defining the aims of the Allies, clearly states 
that these aims are in accord with the Russian declaration against annexations 
and indemnities, and adds that no punitive indemnities will be insisted upon 
“except those which constitute payments for manifest wrongs.” 

From these utterances it is to be inferred that the terms are capable of 
different definition, and that the bare phrase “ peace without annexations and 
indemnities ” does not express the desire of those who are seeking a per- 
manent settlement. It would mean the return to conditions that were largely 
responsible for the war; it would not remove belligerent potentialities or 
temptations, and it would invite a recurrence of the present great catastrophe. 
To decide what indemnities are right and just, what changes of boundaries 
and transfers of powers are necessary to provide against future wars, will not 
be an easy task. Such a decision, however, is imperative. It is the very 
basis of the peace terms that America and her Allies will insist upon. 

The demands that were put forward by Austria cunningly evaded the 
use of the terms “ annexation ” and “ indemnity ”; yet if her demands were 
acceded to they would mean the obliteration of Montenegro, the reduction of 
Serbia to a vassal state, the retention of the unredeemed Italian provinces, 
and unquestioned control of the Danube River and the Adriatic Sea. Austria 
would thus have Italy at her mercy. She would be more powerful than she 
was before the war, and she would have consummated the Teutonic plan of 
dominance in middle Europe and of unopposed expansion in the East. These 
demands, insisting upon acquisitions that will sow the seeds of future strife, 
and upon the destruction of small nations, are in violation of the rights of 
humanity and opposed to all American principles. 

Unquestionably there are places where changes of boundaries will be 
necessary and just. If the Polish kingdom is to be established as a rehabil- 
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itated, reunited nation, there must be restored to it Polish provinces in Prus- 
sia, Austria, and Russia. The reannexation of Alsace and Lorraine to France 
would be merely a case of restitution. Germany took this French territory 
not because the people were German or demanded incorporation within the 
German Empire, but for the purposes of crippling France and of pushing 
her back from the Rhine. To return the Italian provinces of Austria to Italy 
would be the restoration of their people to a nation with which they are by 
race and language naturally affiliated. The inclusion of a part of Transyl- 
vania in the kingdom south of the Carpathians would release a large Ruma- 
nian population from Hungarian oppression and place them with a national 
unit to which they belong. To join Bosnia and Herzegovina to Serbia would 
unite Serb peoples and give the small mountain nation the outlet to the sea 
of which Austria has so long striven to deprive her. 

The motive for the transfer of the ruling powers in any or all of oon 
cases is different from that which influences Austria-Hungary to gather in 
heterogeneous peoples—to inflict upon them a rule of the majority by the 
minority and govern them by arraying one group against another. It is 
another motive from Germany’s desire to grasp Belgium, Holland, and Den- 
mark because these countries would afford her more outlets for her commerce. 

Bismarck could not have considered the vast sum of money that he 
demanded from France in 1871 as a true indemnity. Germany had not been 
devastated by war, France had. The exaction was a tribute to enrich Ger- 
many and to impoverish France. In the present war Germany has wantonly 
destroyed private and public property in Belgium. She has reduced part of 
France to a waste. None of this ruthless destruction was for military pur- 
poses. She has committed the Lusitania massacre, bombarded defenseless 
towns, murdered non-combatants, and violated every law of humanity. The 
demand for indemnities for the commission of these flagrant wrongs is per- 
fectly compatible with the principles enunciated by the allied nations. 

The matter of annexation and indemnity thus resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of purpose and intention. Annexation shall not be merely for territorial 
aggrandizement, or reward for military conquest; indemnity shall not be 
oppressive or punitive, but restorative and compensatory for losses inflicted. 
“ Peace without oppression or spoliation ” better expresses our demands and 
desires than the vague “ peace without annexations and indemnities.” 





The Intoxicating Habit of Returning Bought 
Goods 


SOCIAL reform recently suggested by the Commercial Economy Board 

of the Council of National Defense is the withdrawal of the return- 

goods privilege by department-stores. It seems to us that this is a 

desirable reform for either peace or war times, for the abuse of the conve- 
nience has become the vodka of the well-to-do American woman. 

A few months ago there was published an entertaining and philosophic 
article by Mr. Simeon Strunsky in which he pointed out the essential immo- 
rality of the practise as it is now understood; the undermining of woman’s 
character resulting from an indulgent distortion of fundamental principles, 
by which a bargain to her is not a bargain, to be stood by for better or for 
worse, and by which she may, in a sense, both have her pie and eat it. For 
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we all know that to the feminine soul the delight of purchasing new raiment 
almost equals the pleasure derived from its subsequent possession. 

Under the present workings of the return-goods system an ordinarily 
conscientious, intelligent woman in need of a new gown goes forth for a day 
of glorious shopping. She visits seven or eight shops, trying on innumerable 
dresses in each. From at least four of these shops she will charge and send 
to her home the final selection from their stock. These four dresses are kept 
at her house for an uncertain period of time, displayed to her circle of inti- 
mates, and possibly in the end one is purchased. With equal probability all 
four are returned, and the intelligent, conscientious woman starts out a second 
time to repeat the whole performance, with its attendant waste of time and 
nervous energy. 

We know that the ultimate consumer pays for this woman’s two days 
of dissipation, but at the same time there can be no doubt that the retail 
dry-goods merchants would most heartily welcome the abolition of this priv- 
ilege. It must add an element of uncertainty to the already enormously 
complicated business of running a modern department-store. From the point 
of view of war-time economy of energy and man-power, it is evidently per- 
nicious. Estimates from investigation show that from five to twenty-five per 
cent of merchandise purchased is returned; that in a typical store the returns 
were twenty per cent, entailing a total expenditure of fifty thousand dollars a 
year and the further consideration of the employment of men clerks, packers, 
and so on, needed in other industries. 

Women of America, in one more thing your help is needed! 





Russia in ‘Transition and Reconstruction — 
The Hope of Her Future 


EVOLUTIONS are not made in a day. Six years passed after the 
embattled farmers stood their ground at Concord Bridge before the 
British troops threw down their arms at Yorktown and marched away 

to the tune of “ The World Turned Upside Down.” 

And that was not the end of our Revolution, though some so esteem it. 
Our forefathers had torn down the colonial system by which Great Britain 
had ruled them. They had yet to erect a system by which to rule themselves. 
Destruction occupied the soldiers six years. Construction engaged the states- 
men seven more. Our forefathers went through the trying and threatening 
period of the Confederation, during which the suggestion of return to British 
rule was not infrequently heard. Two years were given to the agitation, dis- 
cussion, and ratification of the Constitution. The final event occurred June 
21, 1788, almost seven years after the victory at Yorktown. 

That seven years John Fiske, the historian, calls “ the critical period of 
American history.” He had written of the dark days of Arnold’s treachery, 
he had described the sufferings and gloom of Valley Forge, he had told of the 
South overrun by the victorious British; but the really critical period of 
American history was, to his clear and informed insight, that during which 
patriotic citizens were striving to erect the fabric of a nation on the ruins of 
a colonial empire. 

Russia’s revolution was won in a day, and without serious bloodshed; 
but the sapping and mining had been going on for many long and weary 
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years. A dynasty was swept away, a Czar dethroned and, with his depen- 
dents and parasites, placed in confinement—he had better have been sent into 
exile. In place of the Czar and his ministers was installed a provisional gov- 
ernment of patriots. The Duma continued, but side by side with it was 
erected a Council of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Deputies of ill-defined author- 
ity, but of very potent influence. The old order changed, but there was no 
new order to take its place. Everything was tentative. Authority existed 
because those who exerted it were able to maintain it. There was no longer 
any basic law to which to appeal. Technically, in the eyes of the old law, the 
greatest figures in the new state were the greatest lawbreakers. 

Added to the perplexities common to all revolutions, the Russians had 
to grapple with those growing out of their participation in a great war. The 
revolution was forced by the war. The army, the nation, the people were 
being sold out by the Czar and his generals — by Nicholas, because of his 
sympathy for autocratic Germany; by the generals, for liberal payments 
of German money. ‘Troops despatched to the wrong points, ammunition- 
trains “lost,” battle strategy that left a carefully planned gateway open to 
the enemy, the open sale of strategic information, the deliberate sacrifice of 
enormous quantities of arms and munitions—all of these are crimes laid at 
the door of Russian generals, and most of them proved. It was detection of 
this wide-spread treason among its general officers that made the army the 
dominant force in the revolution. 

Since the overthrow of the Czar, the world has been extravagant, unrea- 
sonable, in its expectation of instant constructive action on the part of the 
revolutionists. It has expected the erection of a full-fledged republic, organ- 
ized in every department from Archangel to Vladivostok. It has grudged 
the Russians months for constitution-making where the American colonists 
took years. It has ignored the steady pressure of German intrigue against 
any method of reorganization that would enable the Russian army to take 
the field with generals as loyal as their soldiers. 

Not carping criticism, but the highest praise, is the just meed of the 
leaders of the Russian revolution. Of course, there has been dissension, dis- 
order, delay. The very nature of the case made that inevitable. The French 
proverb has it that “ one can’t make an omelet without breaking some eggs,” 
and it has been a very large omelet that Kerensky and Lvoff have been pre- 
paring for the delectation of the Russian people. They have been handi- 
capped by German intrigue within and unjust suspicion without. Never 
were so many lying rumors sent out as from Russia in the last few months. 
Most of the outbreaks have been vastly exaggerated—witness the Kronstadt 
revolt, which lasted but a week. Most of the counter-revolutions have failed 
to come off. The fraternizing of the troops at the front was promptly stopped. 
Reported resignations of Russian generals have been denied, or proved to be 
for the good of the service. The soldiers stick to their posts. We hear 
nothing of wholesale desertions, such as the situation might well encourage. 
The Kaiser’s emissaries are spurned when detected. The most notorious case 
was that of the pseudo-socialist, Lenine, who had been provided by Germany 
with a special train that he might spread the virus of a separate peace among 
the socialists of Russia. His true character was quickly detected, and with a 
fine sense of humor his socialistic confréres publicly spanked him in a square 
of Petrograd and turned him loose contemptuously. 

The revolutionary rulers of Russia are in the evolutionary stage. They 
are working intelligently, persistently, untiringly, to lay the foundation of a 
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democratic government that shall be stable. They are as provident and as 
watchful as the American pioneer who followed the plow with a rifle over his 
shoulders and a wary eye for redskins at the edge of the clearing. 

Under such conditions the record of the Russian people and their leaders 
in maintaining order, holding the fruits of the revolution, and laying the foun- 
dations of a permanent state are little short of marvelous. It is a great and 
an inarticulate mass, the Russian people; but they have made themselves 
sufficiently clear in their purpose to support the men who overthrew autoc- 
racy. The Cossacks of the Don, the Union of Commerce, the Congress of 
Peasants—organizations of widely diverse character as their names imply— 
united in one week in pledging their sturdy support to the provisional gov- 
ernment. The army has shown scarcely a sign of restlessness, and the people 
are with it. 

Russia is by no means out of its troubles. Intrigue may yet undermine, 
and corruption undo in part the great work now being done; but enough has 
been accomplished to encourage the world to believe that Russia will still be 
a potent factor in the war, and that at her head to-day are men who are true 
builders of state, and who are able to erect at Petrograd a government as 
stable as the world has known. 





Educating the Brain to Be Quicker Than 
the Eye 


HE chant of the old-time exponent of the shell game used to be: “‘ The 
hand is quicker than the eye!” He repeated his aphorism in a rapid 
drone while his fingers shifted the pea in bewildering style from one 

shell to the other. Voice and movement united to cast a spell over the spec- 
tator. He accepted what he saw because he could not bring his brain into 
action in time. 

For a long time the makers of motion-pictures were equally successful in 
befooling their audiences. Then the spectators learned to detect camera 
tricks. Partly as a result of this, partly from keen rivalry with one another, 
the film-producers came to substitute realism for artifice. Pictures were taken 
at the bottom of the sea; actual riots were organized for mob scenes; even 
battles were fought where the scenario demanded them. 

The public rapidly came to accept this realism as a matter of course. 
Now it is going further, and the movies are facing an increasing percentage 
of highly critical persons whom no realism of staging or historical accuracy 
satisfies, who must have a genuine story conforming to the truth of life as it 
is lived about them. 

The movies are educating the brain to be quicker than the eye. They 
are doing it faster than the novel, because they reach more people and reach 
them oftener. They will accomplish eventually for the hundred thousands 
what some of our most cultivated authors of fiction have accomplished for the 
dozens, and what the playwrights of the speaking drama have accomplished 
for the hundreds. 

Those who attend college classes in the art of the drama obtain an insight 
into the principles of the art and a historical background which the attendants 
at the picture-shows lack; but they receive no greater education in play- 
construction. That is something which comes primarily from seeing plays, 
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‘ just as musical taste comes from hearing music. In both cases it is necessary 


to see good plays and hear good music. 

It is just as necessary to see good films, but such films already exist in 
considerable number. Their proportion to the number of bad films is not less 
than the proportion of good plays to bad plays or of good music to worthless 
music. It may be greater. 

When the film patron has seen the film version of “ Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes,” he has not only made the acquaintance of a masterpiece of story- 
telling, he has been spoiled for the ordinary five-reel composition with a 
“happy ending.” When he has seen “ The Virginian,” he finds the custom- 
ary Western picture with an abundance of gun-play very dreary. When he 
has chuckled over “ Green Stockings,” you cannot get him to sit through a 
one-reel “ comic” picture. He will roar over the saddened expression with 
which Mr. Chaplin gives massage to a tiger-skin rug or directs the theater’s 
fire-hose on a magician evoking flames from a table; but if the next picture 
depends for its effect upon the facial contortions of the principal character, 
your spectator is silent, and only the laughter of the small youngsters down 
in front can be heard. 

The movie-makers are alive to this evolution. They show it by an 
increasing number of film versions of the classics. They show it by cutting 
down the high salaries paid to actors, with the exception of a few leading 
stars. In the hope of getting actors who will make a success of indifferent 
material, they constantly raid the “ legitimate ” stage. In the hope of getting 
better material, they are continually paying more money to authors and 
rejecting more and more of the stuff submitted to them. The dearth of short 
comedies of good quality is so serious that news and travel pictures are stead- 
ily displacing them. 

There is no more reason to be pessimistic about the movies than to be 
pessimistic about literary fiction or poetry or painting. Lovers of the best 
are always forgetting that the primary justification of art is education. Art 
is the flower holding the seed; education is the tree. From the seed in art 
sprouts the tree; when the tree has grown it will bear its flower. 





A Land of Benevolent Despotism 


N these days of triumphant democracy in all lands of progressive civiliza- 
tion, people are apt to look askance at any form of government which 
savors of autocratic rule. It is, nevertheless, true that there is one des- 

potism in the world of which only good is spoken by those best acquainted 
with its history. We refer to the state of Sarawak, in Borneo, whose ruler, 
Raja Sir Charles Johnson Brooke, recently died in England in the eighty- 
eighth year of his age. 

There is nothing in fiction more romantic than the life of Sir James 
Brooke, the first English Raja of Sarawak, who became the governor of the 
country in 1841. Sarawak extends two hundred and twenty miles along the 
north coast of the great East Indian island of Borneo, and is larger than the 
State of New York. 

James Brooke, in early life, was in the military service of the East India 
Company, and during the Burmese War of 1825 he was wounded and left for 
dead on the field of battle. His commanding officer, having been told that he 
was killed, insisted upon being taken to the spot where the young man’s body 
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lay. Dismounting from his horse, he knelt over the prostrate subaltern and 
took his hand. 

“1 don’t believe that he is dead!” exclaimed the colonel; and he directed 
that Brooke be removed to the hospital, where he eventually recovered. 

Having inherited a moderate fortune from a relative, he purchased a 
yacht and made a series of adventurous voyages of exploration among the 
islands of the East Indies, finally making friends with the Sultan of Brunei, 
from whom he acquired dominion over Sarawak, with the assent of the Malay 
nobles and princes. He sought to confer upon the people the benefits of a just 
and liberal government, and devoted the remainder of his life unselfishly to 
this object. He died in 1868, and was succeeded by his nephew, the late Sir 
Charles Johnson Brooke. 

According to an official report presented to the British Parliament, the 
government of Sarawak may be termed a mild despotism, in which the raja 
is the absolute head of the state. In practise, however, he has always invited 
the assistance of a legislative council composed of two Europeans and five 
Malay chiefs. Under the rule of the English rajas, uncle and nephew, Sar- 
awak has advanced in prosperity far beyond any other part of Borneo. 

It was the declared policy of Sir James Brooke to rule the country for 
the benefit of the native population rather than for the profit of Europeans; 
and his nephew, the late raja, adhered consistently to the same purpose. At 
the beginning of his reign head-hunting was still practised by the Dyaks in 
the interior; but he succeeded in stamping it out, with comparatively little 
bloodshed, and the tribes of head-hunters eventually became his most loyal 
subjects. Sir Charles Brooke disliked land-grabbers almost as much as head- 
hunters, and he was resolute in resisting the numerous attempts of company- 
promoters to exploit Sarawak by means of projects which he regarded as 
nefarious. 

Adherence to the plan of developing the native races on their own lines 
differentiates this benevolent despotism from any other autocracy. Sarawak 
became a British protectorate in 1888, when Queen Victoria formally recog- 
nized Sir Charles Brooke as its sovereign. Fortunately, Sir Charles leaves a 
son who has long assisted him in the administration of the government, and 
is said to be in all respects qualified to succeed him as the third English Raja 
of Sarawak. 

We have here a despotism where the despot really rules by the consent 
of the governed. 





The Nippon Match—Japan Replaces Sweden 


HE disappearance of the Swedish matches from our homes and our 

pockets has been one of the reactions of the war which, we think, is 

almost universally regretted. They were cur constant domestic link 
with a small but very intelligent nation, a nation with which we cannot be too 
well acquainted. A race both philosophical and artistic, we hope the Swedes 
are properly proud of having achieved perfection in the manufacture of one 
of the necessities of civilized life. 

We do not wish to be off with the old love and on with the new—and yet 
it cannot be denied that the Japanese substitutes for Scandinavian perfection 
are surprisingly good. In fact, little difference can be detected in the match 
itself. In the making of the ideal match-box, however, the Orient has some- 
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thing to learn. The Nippon receptacles have an uncomfortable and even 
dangerous habit of disgorging their contents into unsuspecting pockets—a 
crime of which the Swedish match-box was incapable. 

The Japanese tell us — and, we believe, with sincerity — that they are 
anxious to forward the friendship between their country and ours. One 
influence operating to that end, one service calculated to convert critics into 
admirers and admirers into friends, would unquestionably be the daily com- 
panionship of well-behaved matches housed in irreproachable, companionable 
boxes. We shall be disappointed if Japan overlooks this matter. 





Organize Your Income—The Way to Pay 
Debts and Save Money 


ENRY WARD BEECHER is quoted as having said that if you want 

to keep a young man straight, you should get him to marry and incur 

a debt on a piece of land; if that doesn’t keep him straight nothing 

will. This is not quite so fundamental as the saying that the best way to get 

out of debt is not to get into it, which may take rank with Punch’s advice to 

those about to marry—“ Don’t.” Both are wisdom at high tide, doubtless, 

for are we not told that we should no longer seek merely to cure? Preven- 
tion’s the word. 

It happens, though, that the whole structure of the world’s business rests 
upon debts. The holders of gilt-edged first mortgages would not be happy if 
the principal were to be repaid them to-morrow. Where would they reinvest 
their money? The truth is that if there were no debts there would be no 
interest, and money would largely cease to earn money. Any one can picture 
the upheaval that would follow. 

The bad kind of debts are the debts of individuals caused by unfore- 
seeable emergencies or by living beyond income. They are the debts with 
money spent and nothing to show for it. Most of us have been afflicted 
with them, and some of us still are. 

The only safe way to handle such personal debts is to organize the 
income. Taxes, interest, coal, water, insurance, and other fixed expenses must 
be itemized for a year. The salaried man can evolve a budget by means of 
which a certain sum, banked weekly or monthly as he receives his pay, will 
cover all these charges. The man whose income fluctuates is not so fortunate, 
but a budget is not impossible in his case, either. 

Any budget that may be contrived must leave a margin, not merely 
above fixed charges, but above ordinary living expenses—a clear, clean bit of 
money to spare. This will dribble away fast enough, despite the effort to 
hold on to it; but it must be protected as far as possible. You never know 
what’s just ahead. It may be doctor’s bills and the cost of a surgical opera- 
tion. The marginal sum must wipe out the unexpected debt. 

Where a debt already exists, figure it as a fixed charge, just like rent or 
taxes. Allow enough to cover the interest and gradually reduce the principal. 
The value of this method lies not so much in the extinction of the debt as in 
the relief from worry over it and the chance it offers to learn to save. 

What, indebtedness lead to saving money? Most easily. 

Suppose you owe one hundred and fifty dollars, and are allowing five 
dollars a week to meet it. This and other fixed charges call for twenty-five 
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dollars a week, which is regularly put in the bank. After six months you 
have formed the habit of banking twenty-five dollars for these things each 
week, and do it as a matter of course. At the end of seven months your debt 
is discharged. Very often, no complications having arisen meanwhile, it is 
the simplest matter in the world to continue to deposit the twenty-five dollars 
a week, of which five dollars is now an absolute saving. By the time the next 
emergency calling for one hundred and fifty dollars arises you may have that 
amount, or more, actually in hand. 

The popular subscriptions to the Liberty Loan of 1917 are certain to 
have a wide-spread effect in teaching the American people how to form such 
half-unconscious habits of thrift. The man who has saved his money by 
instalments to buy a Liberty Bond is not going to cease to save his money, 
bit by bit, after the bond is paid for. As for the man who has the habit of 
getting in debt, the purchase of a bond by gradual payments is one of the 
surest ways of teaching him the ease with which a minus sign may be con- 
verted into a plus. 





Does Modern Oratory Persuade ? 


F making many speeches there is no end. After-dinner oratory was 

never more in vogue than it is at present; the Congressional Record 

contains examples of every variety of eloquence in the course of a 
session of Congress; and it is probably only in court that any notable decline 
in the practise of formal speech-making is discoverable. The jury lawyer of 
the present day seeks to convince his hearers rather by conversational reason- 
ing than by rhetorical appeals to their sympathies, passion, or prejudice. 

The prevalence of public speaking leaves no doubt that the exercise of 
oratory affords satisfaction and often pleasure to the vast number of persons 
who make up the aggregate of the audiences. It is interesting to inquire, how- 
ever, how far they are otherwise affected by what they hear. Does modern 
oratory persuade the people who listen to it? 

There is no doubt that fifty years ago this question would have had to 
be answered in the affirmative. At the outbreak of the Civil War, when the 
country was aroused by the Secession movement, and public meetings were 
held everywhere throughout the North to urge the people to rally for the 
defense of the Union, the orators of the day often addressed audiences in 
which there were many doubting hearts. There were men who knew and 
loved the South, and were reluctant to take up arms against it; men whose 
party ties allied them to the Southern leaders; and men who were not yet pre- 
pared to deny to a State the right to leave the Union if she desired so to do. 
Hundreds and probably thousands of such doubters—those who subsequently 
became known as War Democrats—were influenced in their decision by the 
eloquent appeals of impassioned oratory which were heard in those days 
wherever men gathered together to discuss the state of the Union. 

In ordinary times, however, public speaking can hardly be so effective. 
The probability is that most of those who attend political meetings already 
entertain the same sentiments as those which they hear proclaimed by the 
orator of the day. They find enjoyment in the more finished and elaborate 
statement of their own ideas. 

Nevertheless, it will always be true that much depends on the methods 
of the speaker. The classic orators of Greece and Rome wrote out their 
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speeches with the utmost care, and commitied them to memory; nor did they 
seek to conceal their practise in this respect. To-day, however, according to 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, although no impromptu speech can have the finish, polish, 
or conscious arrangement which is the result of study, “ the man who writes 
his speech, and then learns it, and then declaims it—so that every man knows 
he has written it—that man will never succeed as a speaker.” 

On the other hand, if he can declaim his speech in such a manner that 
no one knows he has written it beforehand, he may achieve the highest suc- 
cess. Some speakers can do this. Booker Washington could, and Herbert 
Spencer did it at the public dinner given to him in New York in 1881; but 
few succeed, though many attempt it. 

Dr. Richard S. Storrs, the eminent Congregational minister, in his lec- 
tures at Yale on preaching without notes, said that his practise was to think 
out the substance of his sermon in advance, but to trust to the inspiration of 
the moment for the precise words; and he was famous for the classic form 
and perfection of his pulpit utterances. 

While public speaking will vary in its persuasiveness, according to the 
times, we may be sure that it will always remain capable of exerting a pow- 
erful influence on the heart of man. 





The Flag of Three Saints 


HE war has taught the people of the United States a good deal about 

flags. The display of bunting in bidding welcome to the various for- 

eign missions which have visited this country has involved the use of 
the flag of each particular nation represented by our visitors; and so the resi- 
dents of our larger cities, at least, have become familiar with the ensigns of 
France, Great Britain, and Italy. 

In some instances the red flag of the British mercantile marine has been 
displayed instead of the composite British Union Jack, which is preferable as 
being the army flag and that usually flown from government buildings. The 
mistake was a natural one, since Americans are more familiar with the red 
ensign, from seeing it on British merchant ships. It bears a small Union Jack 
in the upper left-hand corner, corresponding to the place occupied by the 
stars on the American flag. 

The British Union Jack may well be described as the Flag of Three 
Saints. 

The flag of England is St. George’s cross, rectangular and red, on a white 
ground. 

The flag of Ireland is St. Patrick’s cross, diagonal and red, on a white 
ground. 

The flag of Scotland is St. Andrew’s cross, diagonal and white, on a blue 
ground. 

These three are combined in the British Union Jack, so as to make a 
flag representing the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
ground is principally blue, taken from the Scottish flag; while the white 
ground of the English and Irish flags is indicated by white stripes bordering 
the cross of St. George and the cross of St. Patrick. 

The same colors, differently arranged, are found in the flags of France, 
Great Britain, and the United States. Of each and all, we can sing: 

“ Three cheers for the Red, White, and Blue!” 





The 


Sissy 


A STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG IN MEXICO 


By Clair Kenamore 


RANKIE STRONG, a tall, loosely 
connected boy of fifteen, unhooked 
the Johnstones’ alley gate, hurried 

up the brick walk to the kitchen door, and 
knocked. 

“Td like to taste your apple jelly, 
please,” he said politely to Mrs. Johnstone, 
who opened the door. 

The lady disappeared for a moment and 
returned with a portion of jelly on the end 
of a table-knife. She aimed the knife at 
Frankie, who opened his mouth and grave- 
ly removed the jelly when the knife was 
inserted therein. He tasted it appreciative- 
ly, his head tilted sidewise. 

“ That’s good, Mrs. Johnstone,” he said. 
“ Much obliged to you.” 

“ You’re welcome, Frankie,” the matron 
replied. She closed the door, and, turning 
to the new and amazed hired girl, said 
oracularly: “ Frankie surely is an awfully 
good boy. I’d be afraid something would 
happen to him if he was mine. They tell 
the truth when they say that he ‘talks 
nice.’ ” 

Frankie had politely prevaricated when 
he pronounced the apple jelly good. He 
had not, in fact, approved of its flavor. 

He went down the alley to the Ed- 
wards house, up the walk to the back door, 
and asked permission to taste the Edwards 
apple jelly. 

“Certainly,” said fat, motherly Mrs. 
Edwards. “You making apple jelly, 
Frankie?” 

“Yes, ma’am. I think it will jell real 
nice, but I don’t know whether it tastes 
just right. My, that is good! I’m afraid 
mine isn’t going to taste like that.” 

“T'll tell you how I do it, Frankie,” 
Mrs. Edwards said confidentially. “I put 
two or three thin slices of lemon, peel and 
all, in with it. It flavors it fine.” 

“ Much obliged, Mrs. Edwards. 
that.” 


I'll try 


‘session. 


“Ts your mama home, Frankie?” 

“No, ma’am. She’s gone to the Ladies’ 
Aid Society.” 

“Don’t let your jelly cook too long, 
Frankie.” 

“ No, ma’am, I won’t. I guess it’s about 
ready to take off now. Good-by!” 

Frankie returned home through back 
yards, that being the most direct route. 
His path took him past the back door of 
the Palmer residence, where the weekly 
meeting of the Ladies’ Aid Society was in 
He heard the whir of a sewing- 
machine and the sound of many voices, 
crackling like a fire. 

Supper was nearly ready when Mrs. 
Strong appeared. She removed her im- 
pressive black-silk dress, put on a wrapper, 
and went to the kitchen, where Frankie 
was taking up the potatoes. 

“ How did mama’s little boy get along 
to-day?” she asked beamingly. 

She was a billowy person, inclining to- 
ward fat. Her eyes gleamed with affection 
and pride as Frankie showed her the line 
of misfit glasses filled with jelly cooling on 
the window-shelf. The tall, gawky boy 
glowed under her praise. The jelly did 
have a fine color, but he was not certain 
of the quality. 

“T don’t believe it tastes as good as 
Mrs. John Edwards’s, but it’s every bit 
as good as Mrs. Johnstone’s,” he declared. 

“It will be just as good as any of them 
when it has set a while, and it’s jelling fine, 
isn’t it?” She held a glass up to the light, 
shaking it gently. ‘“ You surely do fine, 
honey, and mama’s awful proud of you. 
Is supper ready? I’m hungry. Mrs. 
Palmer had some of those little cakes she 
makes, and I’d just as soon have nothing 
to eat. I'll help you put it on the table.” 

Mrs. Strong acknowledged that she was 
not a good cook. At her home, before she 
was married, she had never had to cook or 
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do anything like that, and it is so hard to 
learn after you grow up, you know. She 
was a mighty lucky woman, as she often 
remarked, to have such a good son. Her 
daughter Emily, a spoiled miss of twelve, 
showed no aptitude for household affairs, 
either; but Frankie, now, he was a joy! 

Mrs. Strong, as her late husband had 
frequently mentioned, was very fond of 
company. She possessed the social instinct 
largely, and while her field was limited in 
Westville, she tilled it to the limit. She 
did intensive social farming. 

Her husband’s funeral had been directed 
by herself—an exhibition of fortitude 
which caused the widest complimentary 
comment; and in point of attendance and 
decorous display it was a success to be 
used in comparisons. The widow never 
married again. Her income precluded 
keeping a hired girl, but the adaptable and 
plastic Frankie was an accomplished dish- 
washer at the age of nine. At twelve he 


was the best little cook, and could make 
up a bed just as well as you or anybody. 

Although the Ladies’ Aid Society, the 
Reading Circle, the Gild, and the Esthers 
took up so much of Mrs. Strong’s time, 


she was never too busy or too tired to ex- 
press her appreciation of Frankie’s labors. 
He was “ just the best boy,” she told him 
and others. His natural boyishness was 
stunted accordingly, while his girlishness 
thrived amazingly. 

If it had been pointed out to Mrs. 
Strong that her son’s energies were being 
misdirected, and that she was bringing up 
a useless, placeless sort of creature, for 
whom a literal and forthright world would 
have difficulty in finding a niche, she 
would have scoffed. Wrong for a boy to 
help out his mother with the work? How 
foolish! Besides, he was often out playing 
with the boys until eight or even nine 
o’clock, after the dishes were done. And 
see how well he was doing in school! Two 
years he had led his class, and he never 
had got less than ninety in arithmetic. 

Frankie did prosper in school, and he 
was notorious for going straight home 
therefrom. He had to. While his charac- 
teristics made him known as a “sissy,” 
and his accepted nickname was “ Sis,” his 
prowess in class was respected. 

The teacher could always rely on 
Frankie to have his recitation perfectly 
memorized after recess on Friday after- 
noon. He usually declaimed a violently 
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patriotic composition, and he reveled .in 
the words which spoke of love of country 
and the flag. Deeds of high emprise by 
flood or field ever were his theme. On 
many an afternoon, while his classmates 
looked longingly through the windows to 
the sunny fields, Frankie sank the Hes- 
perus again, or tore down the tattered en- 
sign of Old Ironsides. 


II 


THE light-footed years made a big, 
strapping youth of Frankie, but the fiber 
of his character was not perceptibly tough- 
ened. The regular boys of Westville, when 
asked by their mothers why they could 
not behave themselves like Frankie Strong, 
would answer: 

“Oh, gee, mother, he’s different. 
can’t be like him!” 

Frankie was conceded to be a marvel of 
obedience and virtue, as his own mother 
never wearied of proclaiming. 

He arrived at the age of nineteen, on 
terms of mild friendship with all the 
youths and maidens of his acquaintance, 
but a keen favorite with no one of his age. 
He had clerked for a year in a dry-goods 
store, “ talking nice” to all customers im- 
partially, and earning wages which per- 
mitted the employment of a hired girl by 
his mother, thereby adding the servant 
question to the topics she discussed author- 
itatively. 

Then came the great event. The Con- 
gressman from the Westville district, being 
much pestered by three equally good party 
men who had éligible sons for the appoint- 
ment of a cadet to West Point, crept out 
of his dilemma by announcing that a com- 
petitive examination, open to all comers, 
would be held. Frankie went after that 
appointment as he had never pursued any- 
thing else in his life. His repressed and 
smothered ambition flared forth. Here 
was the chance to be a man, a soldier in 
the army of the country he loved! He 
dreamed of the Captain Strong. that was 
to be, maneuvering a company on parade, 
faultlessly dressed; in tattered khaki, hold- 
ing his men steady on a stricken field; 
charging across a zone of fire to the en- 
emy’s works; returning home and march- 
ing in review before the President himself. 

The high-school professors who graded 
the papers put Frankie several points 
ahead of his nearest rival. The Congress- 
man, glad that he need not offend two in- 
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fluential men by appointing the son of a 
third, gave Frankie the commission with 
his hearty congratulations. 


Franklin Erwin Strong—that being the 
impressive name under which he registered 
—lasted just two years at the United 
States Military Academy. 

Probably no youth ever entered that 
splendid institution with a higher sense of 
his responsibilities or a deeper reverence 
for the school’s significance and traditions. 
He loved his country and the flag that was 
its. emblem. He even went so far as to say 
so one day. 

Bollingreen, a classmate, laughed. 

“Why? What is funny about that?” 
Frankie asked. 

“It sounds as if you were running for 
constable or something,” his friend replied. 

“ Don’t you love your country?” 

“Yes, I suppose I do. Of course I do, 
but I surely am not going to make myself 
foolish by spouting about it all over the 
parade - ground. It is sort of taken for 
granted, don’t you see?” 

Frankie did not see, but he avoided 
making the error again. His alabaster in- 


nocence was a source of great delight to 
many of his classmates. 

“Who committed the atrocity of send- 
ing this shrinking damsel among us?” 
Richard Grifford demanded. 

Grifford was a dashing sort of youth, 
Chicago bred, and of profound sophistica- 


tion. He.was a leader in poking fun. 

Frankie found that his own education 
was strangely lacking in certain essentials, 
if he accepted his comrades as standard. 
He had sucked the text-books dry, but the 
things he lacked were not set down in 
books. 

Near the beginning of the second year 
Grifford had a letter from a girl cousin who 
was visiting in Westville. Part of it ran 
thus: 


Frankie Strong, who is in your class, comes 
from this town. He must be a great boy, from 
what people say of him. He used to do all the 
housework for his mother, who is an old gad- 
about, even the washing and ironing, and still he 
was able to win his appointment to West Point in 
competitive examination. Sometimes they make 
fun of him here, and say: 

* Sis Strong surely could ‘ talk nice.’ ” 

At the same time, everybody seems to like him 
and hopes that he will do well. 


The letter contained two pieces of val- 
uable information for Gifford. First, 
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that Strong’s proper nickname was “ Sis.” 
Second, that he was notorious as a young 
person who “talked nice.” Grifford 
promptly shared these gems of knowledge 
with his friends. 

To talk nice became an accepted phrase 
of the year. The youth who escaped un- 
scathed from a trying interview with a 
superior would explain that he wriggled 
out by taiking nice. Students referred to 
a person of conversational gifts as one who 
could talk nice. Lecturers were roughly 
classified as those who could talk nice and 
those who could not. The phrase even ap- 
peared in the class-room two or three 
times, to the destruction of decorum. 

Frankie took his unpleasant fame with 
good nature, and continued to talk nice. 
He broadened mentally and physically, but 
failed to make friends, though he put his 
diffidence under foot and tried to become 
one of the fellows. At the Burlesque Circus 
he was billed as “ the Strong Lady,” mak- 
ing a palpable hit, but gaining no new 
popularity. He taught himself to smoke, 
at considerable distress, but was mildly 
surprised to see that the possession of this 
accomplishment caused no comment and 
no increase in grace. 

He did not belong. He had no business 
in the army, and a conviction that this was 
the case was borne in upon him. 

The whole yearning of his soul was for 
a soldier’s career. He loved his country 
and the flag—he did not say so now, ex- 
cept in communion with his own soul; but 
if the service did not want him, if he was 
not temperamentally fitted for it, or if it 
appeared likely that he would not prove a 
fit and worthy servant, would it not be 
better to leave the service? 

He went to Colonel Durban, a kindly 
man who had the Congressional medal, a 
wide service-bar, and a subdued hope that 
his approaching retirement would find him 
a brigadier-general. Frankie put the case 
to him. 

“ After twenty or thirty years in the 
army, a man begins to be conscious that 
there are other worthy walks of life,” the 
colonel said; “ but then it is too late to 
follow them. You are twenty-one, and 
any career is open to you. You can be 
just as good a citizen outside the army as 
in it, and the training you have had here 
will help you wherever you go and what- 
ever you do. I have seen men in the army 
who were so obviously unfitted for the ser- 
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vice that it seemed a crime to permit them 
to remain in it. If you feel that you will 
be similarly miscast, you should resign and 
take up some other work. You have a 
decided aptitude for mathematics, and 
would make a good engineer. Would it 
not be a shame to spoil a good railroad- 
bu‘lder to make a dissatisfied soldier?” 

So Frankie left West Point. He walked 
alone to the station. Of all the boys he 
had known for two years, none had be- 
come so close a friend that he felt it neces- 
sary to say good-by. The tears in his eyes 
he felt to be unworthy of a man of twenty- 
one; but he knew they were there because 
he had given up his country’s service, not 
in disappointment at the end of h‘s school 
life. 

He did not return to Westville, but went 
to New York, and into the office of the 
Brackett Mining Corporation. There his 
name was Strong, not Frankie or Sis. He 
was Strong to his employers and associates, 
Mr. Strong to the stenographers and office- 
boys, and F. E. Strong on the pay-roll. 

He liked his fellow workmen and they 
liked him. His employers seemed fair and 


just, and he pleased them by his pleasant 
manner and his efficiency. No one knew 
of his domestic career, and few would have 
shown any interest in it if they had known. 
He felt that he fitted, and that he was 


worth his pay. He determined to see that 
he was worth more and that he got more. 


Ill 


F. E. Strone, C.E., was acting manager 
of the Trono mine, a copper property of 
the Brackett concern. R. Clavering Jasper 
was the resident manager, but he and Mrs. 
Jasper were at the Corona mine, whither 
Jasper had considered it his duty to go to 
look things over. This was highly satisfac- 
tory to Strong. 

Not that he had any desire to manage a 
mine. His work was building roads and 
aiming drifts, and his technical knowledge 
of mines was not as deep as he intended it 
should be some day. In the years since he 
left West Point, he had occasionally “ sat 
in” as mine-manager—notably for four 
months at the Scepter plant, a performance 
which had brought him a pleasant letter of 
approbation. 

Strong’s pleasure came from another 
source. Miss Amy Cather, of Boston. 
sister of Mrs. Jasper, was spending the 
winter in Mexico, studying the Spanish 
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language and Spanish cookery, and ex- 
pressing surprise that it could be so cold 
so far south. In the absence of Mrs. Jas- 
per, Miss Cather was keeping house for 
Strong and Adolph Bopp, the auditor and 
unofficial representative of the German 
money in the corporation. 

It was pleasant to watch Miss Cather’s 
guidance of the three Chinese who com- 
posed the domestic staff of the manager’s 
headquarters. Strong had been glad to see 
the Jaspers depart, for he hoped that now 
he would have an occasional hour alone 
with Miss Cather; and there was some- 
thing he had almost decided to tell her. 

Two months of daily association with 
the young woman had convinced Strong 
that all his previous conception of life had 
been mistaken. The only way to live was 
to get married and have a home. He was 
sure of it. Amy Cather was such a very 
sensible girl that he felt she would agree 
with him. At any rate, he was going to 
tell her of his new views. He had his 
statement to her all outlined in his mind. 
It was to be a great hour. 

That she was such a pretty, dainty 
thing had nothing whatever to do with it. 
He was sure of that, too. If physical qual- 
ities had controlled his choice, he would 
have selected a larger girl. Amy was little 
and slender and round. No, it was her 
gifts and charms of head and heart that 
had nailed him. He guessed he was enough 
of an analytical chemist to know that. 

When he walked to the manager’s house, 
at 5 p.M., Amy Cather was sitting on the 
front porch in the sun. The sun is a great 
comfort in Mexico after one rises above 
seven thousand feet. 

“ Hello, Frank, come over here and sit 
down,” she called. “I’m glad you came 
home early, for I want to talk to you and 
ask your advice.” 

“T come and I sit,” he said, performing 
those actions. “‘ And since you have men- 
tioned it, I don’t mind telling you that I - 
want to tell you something and ask your 
advice. You may have first shot. Shoot!” 

“Very well. Listen! I hold in my hand 
a letter addressed to my dear sister, which 
I have opened and read.” 

“ Terrible!” 

“Tt is from a gentleman who will be 
here himself in about an hour.” She adopt- 
ed Strong’s light manner, though obviously 
in earnest. ‘“‘ Now we have got along finely 
since Mary went away. I feel perfectly all 
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right keeping house for you and Mr. Bopp, 
and talking bad Spanish with the Senora 
Carmen.” 

“T am glad to have evidence that Bopp 
is behaving himself,” Strong commented. 

Bopp, who was fat and fifty, had left 
his wife and three children in El] Paso for 
the winter. 

“ Listen!”” Amy commanded again. It 
was not at all difficult to look at her and 
listen. Her skin was beginning to take on 
the golden tinge which the southern sun 
gives to fair persons. “I am not so sure 
that I should permit this gentleman to 
come here.” She seemed shyly confused. 
“ You see, he was here for two months be- 
fore you came, and he seemed ’—she re- 
garded her nails critically—‘‘ he was ap- 
parently growing very much interested in 
me. He had not exactly proposed, but, 
well—” 

“ Yes, I see,” Strong answered. 

“ Now I can talk to you about things 
like this, Frank, without reserve, for we 
are such good friends, and you seem so 
different. Of course, there are many things 
down here that would be decidedly uncon- 
ventional at home, and they are perfectly 


all right; but do you think I ought to let 
him come to the house? Can I keep house 
for an avowed—er—admirer ?” 

Strong was not surprised. He thought 
he had about done with seeming “ differ- 


ent,” but she knew best. In the years 
since he had left West Point, he had grown 
out of old manners and old thoughts, but 
sometimes they rose and smote him. 

“T should think it would be all right. 
You would have to banish us all, if that 
were a bar. I know that I, for one, am 
an avowed admirer; but we exist in har- 
mony, and the American Mrs. Grundy 
still lives.” 

“He wrote to Mary,” Amy continued, 
“ telling her he would be here for a week, 
and inviting himself to stay at her house. 
I don’t know whether she would want me 
to take him in. I wonder what she would 
say!” 

“ A good deal, probably,” Strong ven- 
tured. Mary was something of a talker. 
“] promise to stand. between you and dis- 
aster. Cheer up!” 

“You and Mr. Bopp and the sezora will 
all have to be chaperons.” 

“Good! I ought to shine as a chaperon. 
I'll go wash up, to do honor to the for- 
tunate youth.” 
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He put on newly washed and ironed 
riding-breeches and a clean flannel shirt, 
and returned to the front porch, to wait 
either the guest or the dinner-gong. The 
guest came first. 

An American, obviously a prospector, he 
strode down the street, followed by two 
burros and a peon. He directed them on 
their way and turned up to the manager’s 
house. Tall, bronzed, and bearded, he 
looked keenly at Strong, and then ap- 
proached with outstretched hand. 

“Why, hello, Sis, old man! 
you?” 

It was Grifford, the classmate who had 
found so much entertainment in the im- 
maculateness of Strong’s innocence. 

The greatest change that had taken 
place in Strong since his West Point days 
was an access of self-respect, confidence, 
and something like assurance. As a man 
who had found himself, who did his work 
well and was proud of it, he met Grifford 
on even terms. 

“ Grifford? 


How are 


Really Grifford? I register 
amazement.” He shook the outstretched 
hand enthusiastically. ‘“‘ This is some sur- 
prise! Miss Cather said Mr. Grifford was 
coming, but it never occurred to me to as- 
sociate you with the expected visitor to a 
house nearly five hundred miles below the 
border.” 

“ Well, well, well!” Grifford said. “ Well, 
well, well!” 

Strong gave his old friend a few other 
chances to explain his presence, but they 
were deftly evaded. Strong was anxious to 
know what brought Grifford there. Indeed, 
it was his business to learn. 

“ And that: atrocity of a beard! Why 
could you not content yourself with a rea- 
sonable but decorative mustache, like me? 
Ah, I see it all! You have absconded with 
the company funds. I feared it. Your 
fatal passion for penny-ante—” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” Grifford laughed. “ Ha, 
ha, ha! Same old kidder, eh, Sis? Well, 
I had better report to the commanding 
officer. See you in a little while.” 

Grifford went into the house, and Strong 
meditated on the porch. When Amy had 
told him of the relation between her and 
the coming visitor, he had mentally rele- 
gated his first, and probably his last, love- 
affair to the list of disappointments which 
had come his way. But a few years’ ser- 
vice in the employ of a great corporation 
encourages and feeds the spirit of contest. 
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Frankie Strong at West Point would doubt- 
less have abandoned hope of winning the 
girl when he learned that some one else 
wanted her, but F. E. Strong, running a 
mining-camp in Mexico, would have to be 
licked before he quit. Give up a girl just 
because Grifford wanted her? Not in a 
thousand years! 

Miss Cather floated out to the porch. 

“T am so glad you men are friends! 
Why didn’t you tell me you knew him, 
Frank?” 

“Tt never occurred to me to identify 
your Grifford with my Grifford.” 

“Well, he is not exactly my Grifford, 
but don’t you think he is handsome? How 
do you like him?” 

“T like him.” Strong spoke emphatic- 
ally. There are certain rules to be ob- 
served in any game. “He is handsome, 
well set up, and he has a cleft chin, as you 
probably do not know because of that 
criminal beard.” 

“T don’t particularly care for 
beard,” Amy admitted. 

“Wonder what he is doing here! 
Strong mused. “I forgot. Doubtless you 
know. I am not trying to pump you.” 

“ Well, I know in a way. I am sure he 
would tell you if you asked him.” 

“T gave him conspicuous opportunities 
to tell me, but he evaded the issue. You 
see, it is necessary that I should know. If 
he is representing the Paulson interests, 
say, our people ought to know about it. 
There are three or four properties around 
here that we do not want the opposition 
to grab.” 

Amy was plainly in doubt as to the 
proper course. ; 

“T wish I could tell you, but it will be 
better for Mr. Grifford to do so himself. 
Clavering knew his mission, and helped 
him all he could.” 

“Well, that is all right in a way. 
Clavering is responsible only for this mine 
and the Corona, while I am more properly 
connected with the promotion and exten- 
sion end of the business. If I should let 
the other fellow buy those Regina claims 
while I sat here with my hands folded, old 
Brackett would say unpleasant things to 
me, very unpleasant things. Grifford is a 
sort of mystery to me, and his reticence 
adds to the mystery. I did not even know 
that he had left the service.” 

“How do you know? Ask him about 
it at supper, Frank.” 
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“ All right, I will steer the talk that 
way, and you put in a helping oar, if you 
can; will you?” 

Amy agreed. Good tactics to make a 
confederate of her, Strong thought. 

It was a highly successful supper, the 
Chinese, Mexican, and American constitu- 
ents of it blending harmoniously. 

“IT saw Terwilliger at Eagle Pass the 
last time I came through,” Strong said. 
“He is a thoroughgoing soldier now, 
abusing Congress, criticising the general 
staff, and hoping for a transfer or an as- 
signment. Nobody ever contended that 
Eagle Pass was Old Point Comfort.” 

“Willie always was a bit of a grouch,” 
Grifford contributed. 

“He told me the Academy managed to 
lift its drooping head again after I left it 
flat. Do you keep track of the fellows?” 

“Of course!” Grifford started, floun- 
dered a moment, and ended weakly: “I 
get the guide and the list, and see the 
Journal occasionally.” 

Strong pushed his advantage, according 
to the field-service regulations. 

“ But don’t you find that a calling out- 
side of the service fills all your time and 
thoughts? I do.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Grifford thought- 
fully balanced his coffee-spoon on the han- 
dle of the cup. 

“T find a lot more war outside of the 
army than I ever would have found in it,” 
Strong continued. “ For instance, if there 
happens to be a promising copper prospect 
in the Sierra Real, upon which my com- 
pany has cast covetous eyes, and a clever, 
evasive person comes through with no 
visible excuse, I open up the ball by tele- 
graphing my principals the facts, with a 
true history of the visitor’s life and works. 
Then all the telegraph-operators and sta- 
tion-agents between here and the border 
chuckle and say: ‘ Here are two more of 
those rich American companies quarreling 
over a little bit of Mexico!’ ” : 

“‘T hope you won’t do that in my case,” 
Grifford said calmly. “It is not worth it. 
I assure you that I do not want any copper 
properties.” 

‘“ How strange! 
not want a prospect! 
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A prospector who does 
Well, the old man 
will be glad to know we are entertaining 
such a distinguished guest, anyway.” 
“But I wish you would not telegraph 
my name.” 
“ Why not, amigo?” 
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“Ts not my assurance that I am not 
after any copper prospects enough for 
you?” 

“ Plenty for me, and I presume it will 
be enough for the boss. He will have to 
decide that for himself.” 

“Amy thought the time was good for her 
to help. 

“T should think it would be best to tell 
Mr. Strong all about your work, Mr. Grif- 
ford. Here we are, three Americans ever 
so far from home, and it seems silly to 
work at cross-purposes.”’ 

“T think so, too,” Grifford said heartily. 
“There was no reason why I should not 
at first, except that his assumption that I 
had left the service made it a bit difficult. 
Also, I thought it better to wait until that 
Chinese had got out. You see, Strong, I 
have been doing confidential work for the 
last three years. Just now I am road- 
mapping, and keeping an eye on a few se- 
lected revolutionists. I am a secret agent 
of the general staff, but, naturally, cannot 
go about in my proper character. I pre- 
sume I would popularly be called a spy, 
but that is beside the point. The simple 
fact is that the work has to be done, and 
I am doing it.” 

“ Now that is a sensible way to talk,” 
Strong said; “and as a result, your work 
will be furthered instead of hampered. 
What inspired this maidenly reticence? 
Speak freely—you are among friends.” 

“ You see, we don’t, as a rule, speak of 
these things outside the service; and since 
you—er—left the school, I thought possi- 
bly you might not be exactly in sympathy 
with our work.” 

“ Griff, the trouble with you is a very 
common one in the army. It consists in 
maintaining the firm belief that all wisdom, 
loyalty, and valor is confined to men in 
the uniform. You will be surprised to 
learn that there are good, faithful citizens 
who have never seen as much as a com- 
pany of troops at one time. The army 
chiefs go woodenly on, so thoroughly con- 
vinced that the good of the army is the 
good of the nation that they do their own 
cause more harm than the ‘little-army’ 
men do.” 

Grifford did not like this angle of the 
talk. He had been taught to consider it a 
sort of blasphemy to question that the 
good of the army was the good of the na- 
tion, and it was profitless to say that the 
army chiefs were making mistakes. When 
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the army decided on a thing, that was the 
right thing. 

The wistful-eyed American telegraph- 
operator—wanted in Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, in a wire-tapping swindle—was ush- 
ered in by the Chinese servant. -He had a 
telegram for Strong, and wished to know 
if there would be an answer. The message 
read: 


Reported here Diegas has cut railroad between 
Corona and Trono. Mary and I will go to Chi- 
huahua City and wait further information. If 
Diegas comes your way, it is up to you. Better 
get Mary out of town quick as possible. 

CLAVERING JASPER. 


Strong asked the operator to go back to 
his office and wait there. He gave the mes- 
sage to Amy and Grifford, who read it. 

“ Just suits my book!” Amy declared. 
“T have been here five months, and have 
not seen a single general or coronel or cap- 
itan. Don’t I pronounce those words 
well?” 

“No, very poorly. Griff, what is 
Diegas like? We hear all sorts of wild 
tales about him.” 

“T have never seen him, but I have 
crossed his trail several times,” the spy 
replied. ‘“ He is by far the worst of the 
lot. He is one of those strange products 
of a nation in turmoil. Ignorant and un- 
couth, utterly heartless, he still has a spark 
of the great fire which burned in Genghis 
Khan and Attila. He was born to lead 
men, and men will follow him. I don’t 
know what his so-called army numbers 
now, but it will put up a mighty stiff fight. 
I earnestly hope that he may pass some 
other way, for this town is miserably suited 
for defense.” 

“It was not designed for defense, Griff. 
It was intended as a mining-camp. Our 
concession from the Mexican government 
does not permit us to erect defenses. Hap- 
pily, it is very improbable that he will come 
this way. He doubtless is working south, 
and he hardly will climb up to this altitude 
at this time of year for the little loot he 
would find here.” 

“You cannot tell what he’ll do,” Grif- 
ford insisted. “ He is without military edu- 
cation or training, but he is tricky and ex- 
perienced. Don’t expect him to do the 
customary or usual. The only thing that 
you can rely upon is that he hates Amer- 
icans. Since we have been allowing the 
established government of Mexico to send 
troop-trains through the United States, he 
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has killed every American who has fallen 
into his hands.” 

Strong looked at his wrist-watch. 

“ [ll go down and send Clavering a tele- 
gram, and see you folks in the morning. 
It may become necessary for you to retire 
for a few days to the seclusion of the high 
grass, Amy, and if I were you I would pre- 
pare to start. Don’t you think that is 
best, Griff?” 

Yes, but there’s no rush. Wait until 
we see which way this bird is going to 
jump!” 

IV 


At the next morning’s breakfast Amy 
seemed a bit twittery, but the men were 
in usual form. Flapjacks, the breakfast 
piéce de résistance in all homes and camps 
beyond the frontier, passed over the table 
in a slow stream. Amy, like all women, 
admired men who fed well. 

“ Frank,” she said, “ watching you eat 
flapjacks makes me think of watching a 
long freight-train go by. When it is nearly 
past, you wish you had counted the cars.” 

“Me? I had all I wanted some time 
ago. I took on that last platoon just to 
keep Griff from feeling embarrassed and 
lonely. Speaking of trains, I held up the 
train that was to leave here this morning. 
If the Army of Liberation, as Diegas calls 
his outfit, is on the line, it will have to 
furnish its own transportation. Besides, 
we might need it ourselves.” 

“ Very good idea!” Grifford said. “ Now 
you should send men out along the road 
by which Diegas would come in if he turns 
this way, with instructions to return at 
first sight of the army.” 

“Sent them out last night,” Strong re- 
plied. ‘“ What are your plans for to-day, 
Griff?” 

“]T have none. My work here is fin- 
ished, and I am taking a sort of impromptu 
holiday.” 

“Tf I were you I would make up my 
report, or whatever you call it. I will start 
a messenger overland, if it becomes posi- 
tive that Diegas is coming this way, and 
your stuff can go with him. I shall prob- 
ably want you to take Miss Cather up into 
the hills, too.” 

“I don’t wanna go to the hills!” Amy 
declared, imitating a pouting child. “I 
wanna stay here and see the soldiers!” 

“T am afraid you will have to go, if the 
army comes this way,” Strong said. “ You 
5 
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are not the kind of person I want Diegas 
to find in Trono.” 

“What a bossy old boss! 
refuse?” 

“You'll have to go, anyway,” he an- 
swered, smiling but earnest. 

She turned up her nose at him exactly 
as her mother had studiously taught her 
not to do. 

The telegraph-operator entered to say 
that his wire was dead—cut between his 
office and Roma, twenty-three miles away. 
If Diegas had cut the wire, he was drawing 
perilously near. It was the first down- 
right alarming news that had come, and 
its darhpening effect was apparent. 

But worse news waited on the front 
porch. 

Carlos Escabosa mounted the steps with 
much jingling of spurs. He was one of the 
scouts Strong had sent out the night be- 
fore, and his drooping horse in the street 
testified that his return had been rapid, 
according to instructions. Carlos had been 
a soldier under three various leaders, and 
he knew how to make a report. 

“The Army of Liberation is marching 
upon us down the new road, Sefor Strong. 
There are more than a thousand men, and 
more horses than men. They have four 
cannon. I estimate they will be here by 
two o’clock.” 

“Very well, Carlos. You may go.” 

“ Senor, I have fought against Diegas 
three times. If I am captured here I shall 
be shot!” 

“Then you’d better take to the hills. 
Get one of the company’s horses—not one 
of those Miss Cather rides—and hurry.” 

“ Gracias, senor. Adios!” 

“ Griff, your report will have to wait,” 
Strong said. “I am going to start my 
messenger as soon as I get to the office. 
It is now ten o’clock. You and Amy must 
be miles out of town by noon.” 

“ Diegas must be traveling pretty fast,” 
Grifford said. “Is that a good road be- 
tween here and Roma?” 

“Tt is. I built it. He will make still 
better time on this end of it.” 

“ Don’t you think, Strong, it would be 
better to send some of your trustworthy 
men with Amy — Bopp and that Sonora 
shift-boss, say—and let me help you direct 
the defense of the town?” 

“ There will be no defense of the town. 
That is absurd!” 

Grifford flamed up. 


What if I 
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“What? Are you going to let this 
thieving murderer come in and take every- 
thing he wants, without the slightest pro- 
test or hindrance?” 

“Of course! What else can I do? 

Shall I take these four or five hundred men 
here and make a futile resistance, only to 
be well whipped, my men shot, and the 
plant razed? I endeavored to explain that 
this is a mining proposition, not a military 
camp.” 
“ By Jove, I should hate to give up so 
meekly to that kind of cattle! I should 
think you’d strike one blow, just for old 
time’s sake.” 

“You get Miss Cather to the moun- 
tains, and you will thereby salvage the 
most valuable of our assets,” Strong an- 
swered, smiling. “I won’t be back before 
you leave. Good-by, both of you. Be 
good children!” 

“ Honestly, Frank, I’d a lot rather stay 
here and see the show,” Amy protested. 

Strong shook his head and hurried down 
the street. 

At his office he wrote a short letter to 
Clavering Jasper, and started it by mount- 
ed messenger across country. Eighty miles, 
sandy and waterless, lay between Trono 
and the first town the messenger could 
reach in that direction. There was a strong 
chance that he would fall in with Diegas’s 
scouts, and there was a still stronger 
chance that both his horses would suc- 
cumb and that he would be afoot before 
lifting the lights of journey’s end; but he 
mounted gaily and set off at a gallop. 

Strong sent word among the men that 
all who wished could leave the town, and 
that those intending to do so should move 
at once. 

He opened the safe, took out the money, 
and put it in a drawer of his desk, where 
the invaders would have no trouble in find- 
ing it. The books of account and record 
he put in the safe, and left the safe door 
ajar. 

Everything being prepared at the office, 
he went to the company’s store and in- 
structed the storekeeper to let the invaders 
have everything they asked for when they 
arrived, accepting money if offered in pay- 
ment, Army of Liberation “promise to 
pay ” if that was offered, or nothing at all, 
if nothing were offered. 

After conferences with many excited 
men, he sent forth orders that parents 
should immediately take their daughters to 
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the mountains, and that all women, if pos- 
sible, should be taken away from the town. 
He knew that it was futile, and that the 
women would stay. He had never known 
of an order which Mexican women would 
obey. 

It was a quarter to twelve, and he de- 
cided to return to the house and get lunch, 
presuming that Amy had instructed the 
Chinese to prepare it before she had de- 
parted. When he went in, he was amazed 
to see Grifford striding up and down the 
living-room. 

“ Here, Griff, how’s this? You ought to 
have been miles from here before now,” 
Strong said angrily. 

“I’ve done my best, my boy. Speak to 
the lady. She seems to think we are going 
to the opera, from the time it takes her to 
get ready. And don’t speak to me like a 
colonel of cavalry, will you?” 

“ Hell’s fire! Can’t you pick her up and 
put her on a horse? Diegas may be here 
at any minute. Get her, and get out, 
quick!” 

“Q-oh! Naughty swear words!” said a 
voice from the hall, and Amy entered. 
“T’m all ready now, but I think it’s per- 
fectly silly to leave just when the fun is 
about to commence!” 

Strong seized her roughly by the shoul- 
der and turned her to face the door. 

“ Get out, quick! Griff, hurry up! This 
foolishness must stop right now!” 

Amy turned and saluted in the military 
manner, then wheeled to the door. It flew 
open, and Lun, the Chinese waiter, cata- 
pulted into the room. 

“Coming!” he cried, pointing toward 
the road. “ Coming!” 

He sped through the room and down 
the hall. 


V 


Amy clasped her hands and looked like 
a naughty child awaiting punishment. 
Strong and Grifford went to the street and 
saw the line of cavalry, like a long, gray 
snake, winding from the road up into the 
town. In the other direction, soldiers were 
galloping across the main street and into 
the side alleys. Diegas had apparently 
surrounded the town before entering it, 
and escape was cut off. 

“Well, what’s done is done,” Strong said 
as they reentered the house. “Sit down, 
Amy, and enjoy the show, since you would 
see it!” 
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They drew chairs before the wide win- 
dow, arranged the curtains so as to be in- 
visible from the outside, and watched. 

Two little Mexican boys, walking up the 
street hand in hand, beheld the martial 
array approaching, and stopped to admire. 
Soon they sat down on the curb. A Mex- 
ican woman, her mantilla drawn tight 
about her head, ran down the street on the 
opposite side. 

The first of the soldiers was a wizened 
old man on a wiry horse. From the 
“ point,” the advance-guard spread to the 
sidewalks on either side. Behind them 
came the cavalry, riding two by two, each 
man armed with a Mauser rifle and a heavy 
revolver. 

“Very good formation,” Strong com- 
mented. 

“Yes,” Grifford agreed, writing in his 
note-book. 

“Look at those poor, tired horses!” 
Amy said. 

“In much better shape than I expect- 
ed,” Strong affirmed. “ Apparently the 
government troops are not pressing them 
hard. This live stock is in good shape.” 

Near the middle of the main column 
rode Diegas. They recognized him at 
once. He looked like his pictures. The 
famous bandit was very dark, even for a 
Mexican, but his features gave no indica- 
tion of negro blood. He rode a big bay, 
upon whose flank was the star brand of the 
big ranch he had most recently looted. His 
hat was set far back on his head, and his 
firm, white teeth showed when he talked. 
His great neck appeared to be too thick 
for his body, and his dark face showed 
cruelty and lust, but neither genius nor 
mercy. 

By Diegas’s side rode Rudolfo Farron, 
known as the Butcher. His evil fame was 
as wide as that of Diegas’s. He was the 
bandit’s right hand, a fighter who never 
gave quarter, and who knew that quarter 
waited for him nowhere in Mexico. He 
was given to executing prisoners with his 
own hand, and had gained his name from 
the habit. 

He pointed to the manager’s house as 
they passed. Diegas looked at it and spoke 
to the captain behind him. The captain 
transmitted the order. Three men fell out 
of the line and dismounted before the 
house. 

“ Move your chairs a little closer to me,” 
Amy suggested to the men on either side 
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of her. “ What do you suppose they are 
going to do?” 

“They are guards,” Grifford explained. 
“We will take orders from them until the 
outfit leaves town.” 

“* Perhaps we’d better ask them in,” she 
suggested. 

“They will probably come in soon 
enough,” Strong answered. ‘“ Leave ’em 
alone.” 

Close behind the horsemen came the 
soldaderas, the women of the army, who 
composed its commissariat. Many were 
barefooted, and out of the hundred not a 
dozen rode. Most of them led burros, 
packed with the utensils and provisions 
with which they set up their little fondas 
at the camps, and fed the soldiers in re- 
turn for their probably worthless paper 
money. 

Several carried babies on their backs. 
There were also seven bird-cages in the 
company — large affairs constructed of 
reeds, housing the feathered pets of the 
soldaderas. Amy contended that this 
showed conclusively that they were per- 
sons of sentiment and feeling, and there- 
fore capable of good, and worthy of kind 
words and tenderness. 

“T recommend the kind words, anyway, 
while they are here,” Strong agreed. “I 
suppose, as acting manager, I ought to go 
down and bid the general welcome to our 
city. Can you have supper early, Amy? 
The night may hold much entertainment.” 

Grifford and Amy watched him walk 
down the steps and out to where the three 
soldiers sat. They sprang to their feet, 
and one jabbed Strong in the stomach with 
the muzzle of his rifle. The American 
stepped hastily back, and there ensued a 
conversation which they could not catch. 
At the end of it Strong returned to the 
house. 

“* Stay here,’ the man says,” he report- 
ed. “I am going to send a note to the 
general.” 

He and Grifford prepared a note in 
Spanish, advising the chieftain that the 
undersigned was acting manager of the 
mine; that he hoped it would not be neces- 
sary to destroy any of the company’s prop- 
erty; that the general was welcome to any 
aid the company could give him or his 
cause; and that the acting manager would 
be glad to pay his respects in person, if 
the general would instruct the guards at 
his house to permit this. He seized the 
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occasion, in conclusion, to assure the gen- 
eral of his most distinguished consideration. 

The note and three American dollars 
were given to the soldier, and three more 
promised for a reply. At four o’clock, as 
the interned Americans had not eaten since 
breakfast, they went to the dining-room. 
The Chinese, dragged from the farther re- 
cesses of the basement, produced a some- 
what sketchy meal. 

Five, six, seven o’clock came, but no 
reply from the general. Darkness brought 
more unusual sounds from the town, and 
the glimmer of camp-fires was visible on all 
sides. ll lights in the manager’s house 
were extinguished, except one in the 
dining-room, where the three foreigners 
waited. 

Occasionally the distant scream of a wo- 
man was heard. Amy shivered at one of 
these, and Strong suggested that she should 
put on a warm coat. She did so obediently. 

There was the sound of many feet in the 
street, and a voice raised in anguished pro- 
test. The sounds passed on. 

“They are taking some prisoners to 
headquarters,” Grifford said. 

A shot was heard on the other side of 
the little town. Amy, white and silent, 
looked inquiringly at the men. 

“ Their pieces are always going off acci- 
dentally,” Grifford explained. “ Some- 
times they shoot just for fun. The shoot- 
ing probably has no significance.” 

Lun, the temperamental Chinese, 
squealed in the passage behind the dining- 
room, and immediately plunged through 
the swinging door. 

“Man out there!” he whispered, sibi- 
lant with terror, and darted on into the 
hall. 

Strong arose and opened the door lead- 
ing to the side porch. Through it the 
light from the dining-room fell on a tall 
Mexican captain standing just outside. He 
stepped into the room and said bruskly, in 
Spanish: 

“You are all under arrest. 
come with me!” 

“Not the lady, surely,” Strong pro- 
tested. 

“ Yes, all!” 

“What does he say?” Amy whispered, 
and Grifford explained. 

They found the house surrounded when 
they stepped off the porch. When the 
plaza was reached, the hope that they were 
to be taken before Diegas faded as the 
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squad guarding them turned toward the 
cuartel. Requests and demands that they 
should be taken before the general had no 


effect. They were led into the town jail, 
where, in the darkness, they could hear 
many persons breathing, talking in low 
tones, or weeping softly. 

“ The lady will go to the smaller prison,” 
the captain of the squad said. 

“ The lady will stay right here!” Grif- 
ford declared fiercely. 

Strong took the Mexican a few feet 
away and explained to him that they could 
not allow the lady to be taken from them 
to-night, as she was nearly overcome with 
excitement. An attempt to take her by 
force would only cause much trouble, and 
he earnestly hoped the captain would be 
able to put off her separation from her 
friends until the next day. 

The captain said he would ask the colo- 
nel, and departed. The jail door was 
locked behind him, shutting out even the 
faint light from the camp-fire outside. 

The three Americans, hand in hand, 
threaded a cautious way through the black- 
ness to the wall farthest from the door. 
About the big room there seemed to be 
scattered many other prisoners. Some 
slept, stretched on the dirt floor. They 
heard Bopp’s voice, and stopped to talk to 
him. He expressed great annoyance at 
being in jail, but little alarm as to the 
outcome. 

“They will release me when they learn 
I am a German. I could not get the swine 
who brought me here to take me to the 
general, or I would have been released to- 
night—I am sure of it. I was arrested in 
my office this afternoon.” 

Amy, being led by both hands, almost 
fell over a girl who sat huddled on the 
floor, weeping. Strong’s outstretched free 
hand touched whag must have been the 
chain and crucifix of a tall Spanish priest. 
His toe touched a prostrate form. 

“Go easy, senor!” a voice said. 

“ Carlos Escabosa, is that you?” 

“ Yes, Sefior Strong!” 

“ But I gave you a horse and told you 
to get out!” 

“ Ah, yes, sewor—a good horse, too; but 
I stopped for a moment to have a word 
with a young lady of my acquaintance, 
and before I knew it there were soldiers 
coming down every street!” 

The three Americans found an empty 
space near the corner, and sat down upon 











the ground. Amy held the arms on either 
side of her very tightly. She cried a little, 
and was sure she would not be able to 
sleep. The men insisted that she must try, 
as she would need all her strength the 
next day. 

Strong and Grifford agreed that at least 
one of them should be awake to care for 
Amy. They were to sleep two hours at a 
stretch. The illuminated face of Strong’s 
wrist-watch showed it to be ten o’clock. 

“ Shall I take the first watch below?” 
he asked cheerily. 

Grifford agreed, and the engineer 
stretched himself like a barrier before 
Amy. In the big room a few cigarette- 
ends glowed like fireflies. The hum and 
hiss of conversation was dying low, and 
the weepers had cried themselves to sleep. 
Strong thought of the trying day that was 
before him, and slept. 

Grifford shook him at midnight. He 
raised himself and slid over toward the 
wall. 

“ She is asleep now,” Grifford whispered. 
“ Be careful!” 

Strong placed his back against the wall, 
as near Amy as he could, and Grifford lay 
down on the floor. 

When Grifford’s breathing proclaimed 
him to be asleep, Amy leaned against 
Strong’s arm and said: 

“T am not asleep. I am just thinking.” 

Strong put his arm around her and drew 
her against himself. 

“This won’t do at all! You must 
sleep. Put your head against my shoulder, 
or make yourself easy in some way, and 
go to sleep.” 

But she could not, she said, and they 
talked in low tones. She asked Strong if 
he was afraid. 

“Only for you,” he answered, and held 
her a little closer. 

“T rather like to have your arm around 
me,” she said. “I suppose there must 
have been nights just like this in the 
French Revolution, while they waited for 
dawn and the tumbril.” 

“ How I used to thrill to the stories of 
the French Revolution!” Strong mused. 

He told her of the things he read as a 
boy. Talking on and on, he was led to 
tell of his childhood, his warped, misdirect- 
ed boyhood, and his struggles to overcome 
the handicaps of his ill-advised training. 

He talked low, hoping that she would 
fall asleep. She had nestled up close to 
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him, and several times he let his voice 
drone off to nothing in the hope that she 
slept; but each time she spoke softly and 
asked him to go on. 

He told her, as frankly as he dared, how 
grave their danger was, and he felt sure 
that she appreciated the grim alternative 
which lay before her if Diegas fell into an 
evil mood. He told her that she could rely 
absolutely upon Grifford’s courage and 
resource. 

They talked of Grifford’s work in Mex- 
ico, the dangers through which he had 
passed, his devotion to his duty, and the 
barrenness of the reward which came to 
those who worked beneath the surface, out 
of the glare of publicity, out of the world’s 
eye. It was work which might never be 
needed, but which, if needed, might save 
an army or a battle, might win a war. If 
there is pay, it is long delayed. The next 
generation may give some acknowledgment 
in a note under an asterisk at the bottom 
of a column: 


He mapped all the roads, trails, mountain 
passes, and water-holes in three Mexican states. 


It was the work, he told her, which 
brave Englishmen had been doing for gen- 
erations on the northern frontiers of India. 
What meed of fame was theirs? The great 
empire to which they gave their years and 
their lives did not even know their names. 
Their records existed only under symbols 
in the archives of the government: 


_C 63 penetrated to Lassa, disguised as a 
pilgrim, logging the route by counting his steps, 
and keeping the account on a great wooden 
rosary. The punitive expedition which followed 
his course years later found his directions and 
distances remarkably accurate. 


It was little known, he told her, that 
Americans did the same work in other 
fields. Grifford must have been in many 
tight places before. He would find the 
way out of this one. 

It was nearly three o’clock in the morn- 
ing when he noticed the time and told her 
it was now Grifford’s watch. 

“ Wait until I cuddle up here like a cat, 
and I will go to sleep, too,” she said. 

Amy disposed her skirt and coat to her 
liking, and in a few minutes was at last 
asleep. Grifford was wakened, and Strong 
slept again. 

When daylight came in Grifford’s third 
watch, the captain of the arresting squad 
had not returned for Amy. With the new 
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day came new hope; but, like the day, the 
hope was chill and wan. 


VI 


SMOKE was pouring through the joints 
of the company’s sheet-iron warehouse as 
the prisoners from the cuartel were herded 
into the plaza. The streets at one corner 
had been closed with wagons in which sat 
soldiers. In this corner were placed those 
suspected of being enemies of the Army of 
Liberation. Many of them were cowed 
and mute. The tall Spanish priest was 
calm and dignified. It was the fourth time 
he had been in the hands of the enemies of 
the church. 

A soldier, ugly and little, like an East 
Coast Indian, poked Amy with his elbow, 
and said something she did not understand. 
Her investigation of the Spanish language 
had not reached down far enough to catch 
the significance of his words, but his leer 
left nothing to be misunderstood. 

The three placed their backs against the 
iron bars of a window near the corner and 
looked at the prisoners drawn up along the 
wall. Many of them they knew. Strong 
spoke to such as he knew well. Up toward 
the center of the plaza a camp-fire smol- 
dered. Around it was a chattering group 
of officers of the Army of Liberation, 
watching the smoke from a burning ware- 
house blowing south across the sky, and 
the slew line of the army moving out along 
the road. 

Diegas came swinging down into the 
plaza. His big Chihuahua hat was set far 
back on his head. His heavy spurs jingled 
with bells, and he strode toward the camp- 
fire with a swagger that became him well. 
One of his aids threw a _ red-and-green 
blanket over the general’s shoulders as he 
turned his back to the fire. Diegas pulled 
it about his throat without comment. 

Amy, Grifford, and Strong, three per- 
sons of refinement and culture, who knew 
how soft were the cushions of plenty and 
how green were the hilltops of home, 
looked upon the half-barbarian in whose 
hands their lives rested. The pleasant 
seats of theaters, the cloistered calm of li- 
braries, the sparkle of bright dinners, the 
myriad lights of crowded city streets, the 
treasures that lay between the covers of a 
thousand books, had given them something 
that Diegas dreamed not of, but greater 
now than all these things was the power 
he held. It had come from the very poor, 
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from the men who worked with their 
hands. Its present fruits were loot and 
rapine, flames, and sudden death. 

Strong felt that it was due to some great 
economic or political mistake that they 
were thus in the hands of the Goths, like 
the Roman patricians before Alaric. 

There was movement about the camp- 
fire. A soldier of the body-guard ap- 
peared, carrying two chairs. The general 
seated himself upon one, Rudolfo took the 
other, and the hundred men of the guard 
made themselves comfortable about the 
plaza. 

A word was passed from the chief, and 
a guard at the end of the line of prisoners 
motioned a man to step forward. It was 
Carlos Escabosa. He was known to all 
the prisoners as a shiftless sort of fellow, 
who worked possibly two days a week 
when in Trono. He was given to wander- 
ing aimlessly away to join any new body 
of revolutionists, usually returning penni- 
less to take up again his job at the mines. 

“ Your name?” Rudolfo growled. 

“ Carlos Escabosa.” 

“ Are you an American?” 

“T am a Mexican, sefor.” 

“ Did you not fight with Orozco, at Car- 
rizan, against the Army of Liberation?” 
Rudolfo thundered. 

Carlos Escabosa did not seem to be tak- 
ing a great interest in the inquisition. He 
had drawn a cigarette-paper from a vest- 
pocket, and was filling it with pinches of 
tobacco taken from another pocket. 

“I had some small part in that affair,” 
he answered calmly; “ especially in driving 
back your left wing from the irrigation- 
ditch. I would expect you to remember 
that, Don Rudolfo!” 

“ Enough!” said Diegas, pointing over 
his shoulder with his thumb. “ Bring the 
next one!” 

Carlos Escabosa jauntily scratched a 
match with his thumb-nail, lit his cigarette, 
and nodded to the captain who approached. 
The captain took his arm, and they walked 
toward the expanse of wall at the end of 
the line of prisoners, beyond the wagons at 
the corner, and in plain view of all. Five 
men of the guard stood there. 

“ Madre de Dios!” cried a girl in the 
line of prisoners. 

Sinking to the ground, she muffled her 
face in her mantilla and wept. Awed 
whispers woke along the line, and a little 
suppressed murmur like the coo of doves. 








Amy clasped an arm with each hand, 
and the men drew nearer to her. 

“ Are they going to shoot him?” she 
whispered. 

“ Yes,” Grifford answered. 
look.” 

“T can’t help but look. I never dreamed 
anything could be so terrible!” 

Carlos Escabosa took the place pointed 
out to him, unbuttoned the front of his 
shirt, and threw back his collar with care. 
He expelled a cloud of smoke, pushed back 
his hat, and cried: 

“ Fuego!” 

The volley sounded raggedly. The cap- 
tain stepped forward, revolver in hand, 
and fired the “mercy shot” through the 
prostrate man. 

“TT feel as if I were in the front seat at 
some horrible Greek tragedy!” Amy said, 
very white and trembling, but still firm on 
her feet. 

“You are one of the vestal virgins in 
the Colosseum, watching the lions feed,” 
Grifford said. “ These people have so 
slight a conception of life that death also 
means comparatively little to them. Think 
of it as they do, and the horror will not be 
so great.” 

“By George, he did that well, I 
thought!” Strong put in. “I had no idea 
Carlos was made of that kind of metal.” 

“You talk as if you were commending 
a minor actor,” Amy said petulantly. 
“ Here we are, standing at the line where 
life and death meet. I have just seen a 
man murdered.” She put the back of her 
hand to her eyes in a tired way. “ Frank, 
that is not like you. Just as if it were a 
play! Oh, if it only could be, and I could 
wake up—” 

“Old Carlos won’t wake up,” Strong 
said, like an obstinate boy; “and he 
played very well, I thought!” 

The second to move to the uneasy spot 
before the chiefs of the Army of Liberation 
was Adolph Bopp. 

“ Are you an American?” Rudolfo asked 
after Bopp had given his name and po- 
sition. 

“T am a citizen of the German Empire, 
and I demand of you, Senor Don Fer- 
nando Diegas, protection for myself and 
my goods!” 

Diegas and the Butcher conferred, and 
Diegas spoke. 

“You are free to go, German. 
no spite against Germans. 


“ Better not 


I have 


I am kind to 
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the citizens of all countries which are fair 
to me.” 

He waved the auditor away. 

The tall Spanish priest was next. 

“TI hate Spaniards, and I hate priests!” 
Diegas said, looking the tall man up an 
down. 

“Something similar to that was said to 
me by Ozuna, when he drove me out of my 
church at Mazatlan and gave the altar- 
vessels to the women of the camp. I said 
to him what I say to you now, my son— 
that you should hate no man. I have com- 
mitted no wrong against your government; 
but if you wish me to die, I shall join the 
martyrs with only the sorrow that you 
have placed a stain on your soul!” 

Rudolfo snarled at the priest, who ar- 
gued calmly but insistently. 

“ Now I’m in a fine situation,” Grifford 
said, while the chiefs examined the church- 
man. “I don’t see how I can stand up 
there before that brute and deny my na- 
tionality. Every fiber of my being rebels 
against the thought. On the other hand, 
my duty is to get back to the border with 
my information and my maps. My excuse 
for being is in these things, and to sacri- 
fice them now seems quixotic. Then I 
could be of assistance to Miss Cather if I 
had safe-conduct, while a dead man could 
not help her.” 

“It seems very simple to me,” Strong 
urged. “Surely everything demands that 
you should escape. Go up, tell him that 
you are an Englishman, and that Amy is 
your wife. Your beard gives you a sort 
of English look. Then you can get her 
home.” 

“ Naturally you would think that, 
Strong; but our conditions are not quite 
the same. I still have my obligations, you 
know!” 

Amy was pondering deeply. 

“Tf you think your honor demands that 
you should acknowledge yourself an Amer- 
ican, I do not want you to deny it on my 
account,” she said. “ You are the custodian 
of your honor, and the best judge of what 
to do. Barring -whatever obligations you 
feel as a soldier,, I know that every good 
end would be best served by getting your- 
self out of this barbarian’s power as soon 
as. possible, saving your life for your own 
and your friends’ sakes, and helping to set 
in motion the machinery which will wipe 
out horrors like that!” She pointed at the 
wall where the huddled heap lay. 
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“You are right,” Grifford said. “It 
would be riotous idealism to give up my 
life for the mere pleasure of telling that 
animal that I am an American.” 

“ But it would be a joy, wouldn’t it?” 
Strong put in dreamily. 

Grifford’s jaws snapped. 

“Tt would! But a greater joy would 
be to get behind his ‘ army’ with just two 


regiments of cavalry—the Third and the. 


Fifth, say. That shall be my favorite 
dream henceforth!” 

Soon Diegas ordered the priest to stand 
aside, his fate being held in abeyance until 
the others were disposed of. A sigh of re- 
lief rippled down the line of prisoners, and 
a woman murmured: 

“ Gracias @ Dios!” 

Amy knew the next man, Ricardo Irru- 
tia, shoe-mender, husband of the seamstress 
Carmen, and father of her many children. 
His small stock of courage had ebbed out 
as he watched Carlos Escabosa. Now he 
was near collapse. 

“ Are you an American?” 

“No, I am a Mexican, mi general.” 

“Were you not born in El Paso?” 

“ Yes, senor, but my parents went there 
only the year before I was born, and I was 
brought back here when I was two years 
old, and have lived in Mexico all my life 
since.” 

“ He lies!” Rudolfo said. 
American, and a friend of Americans 

Diegas jerked his thumb, and the cap- 
tain stepped forward. The terror-stricken 
little man, with a loud cry, threw himself 
before the general, weeping and imploring 
mercy. 

“T have a wife and seven children—” 

Diegas pushed him away with his foot, 
and two soldiers dragged him shrieking to 
the wall. 

Amy covered her face with her hands. 


“He is an 


” 
. 


“ This is worse than anything else,” she - 


whimpered. “ It is hard enough when they 
are brave, but this—” 

She turned her face to the wall and 
stopped her ears. After the rattle of shots, 
she turned again to face the plaza, still 
dry-eyed. 

“ Frank, you are next!” she whispered 
to Strong. 

He patted the hand which clung to his 
arm. 
“ Now, now, pull yourself together,” he 
said. For a moment he looked toward the 
fire in thought, and then he added hurried- 
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ly: “ Griff, change places with me, and you 
two go first.” 

Amy started in disappointed surprise, 
and her face fell. Grifford moved over 
promptly, making no effort .to conceal his 
pitying scorn. 

VII 


THE soldier beckoned, and Grifford and 
Amy crossed to the presence. 

“T am a native of England and a citizen 
of Great Britain,” Grifford said. “I rep- 
resent a group of British moneyed people 
who are seeking copper properties for de- 
velopment, and we have been attracted by 
the remarkable opportunities here. I am 
sorry to have come in contact with your 
army, and ask, for my wife and myself, 
that we shall be allowed to depart unmo- 
lested.” 

Grifford did his part well. Every spy 
must be part actor and live by the grace of 
expediency. 

Diegas rose from his chair and replied 
much, he imagined, as a ruler would reply 
to an ambassador. 

“ You are free to go, senor. When the 
Army of Liberation has obliterated its foes, 
come back, and you will find a warm wel- 
come. It shall always be my policy to en- 
courage investment by foreigners of friend- 
ly nations.” 

Amy was hanging to Grifford’s arm a 
little limply when they were taken to the 
place where the priest waited. 

“It is like coming out of a blood-soaked 
cave!”’ she said. 

“ Brace up, Amy, brace up!” Grifford 
replied in an exultant whisper. “A little 
nerve, a little luck, a little more blood, I’m 
afraid, and we shall be on our way to the 
border!” 

Strong received his summons and strode 
across the grass. The smoke from the 
burning warehouse trailed south like the 
smoke from a big steamer. He stood at at- 
tention before the chiefs. It had been a 
long time since his muscles had voluntarily 
fallen into that mold, but it seemed very 
natural. Ah, he remembered—the many, 
many times he had stood at salute at sun- 
set, when the colors were pulled down! He 
could see it now, like a mirage—the beau- 
tiful sward, the stately buildings, the trim 
lines of men, and the flash of color drop- 
ping down the halyard. 

All that the flag had meant to him was 
as clear as ever in his life. He felt the 
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same reverence and love for the emblem. 
He thought of the brave show he had made 
in his first uniform— 

“ Are you an American?” thundered Ru- 
dolfo. 

Strong looked fairly in the Butcher’s 
eye. 

“T am an American.” 

A gasp ran down the line of prisoners. 
Amy stiffened and clutched Grifford’s arm. 
Rudolfo the Butcher, willing to save work 
for the firing-squad, reached for his re- 
volver. Diegas was much interested. He 
laid his hand on Rudolfo’s arm. 

“ Senor, there stands a man!” He spoke 
as a connoisseur. His eyes went over the 
erect figure and the sunburnt face, but he 
failed to find the slightest evidence of em- 
barrassment or fear. “ Are you a soldier, 
American?” 

“No, I am a civil engineer, general. 
That road over which your army is march- 
ing out of Trono is my work.” 

“Why do you thus defy the Army of 
Liberation?” Rudolfo demanded. 

“ Oh, I have no such idea,” Strong pro- 
tested. He was strangely lacking in proper 
Spanish in which to express conciliatory 
thoughts. He could have been abundantly 
propitiatory in English, but he had had lit- 
tle use for such words and phrases since he 
had been using Spanish. “ I know the gen- 
eral’s wide fame as a brave man, and so I 
know that only a coward or a liar need 
fear him. I was sure that he would much 
prefer to have me speak honestly to him.” 

“Come nearer!” Diegas said, motioning 
with his palm downward, and Strong moved 
up to the chiefs. 

Amy and Grifford could not hear the 
words spoken after Strong went nearer, but 
the talk seemed animated. Strong was ar- 
guing politely and gently. 

Diegas spoke to a soldier, who hurried to 
a house across the plaza and returned im- 
mediately with another chair. Strong sat 
down, and the three men continued the con- 
versation. 

Grifford could not understand the chair. 

“How do you account for that?” he 
demanded of Amy. “I’m all up in the 
air!” 

“T don’t account for it,” she replied 
nervously. “ All we can do is watch; and 
I don’t believe the vestals ever saw a better 
show!” 

“T don’t like the way he spoke of liars 
and cowards,” Grifford said. “ Sounded 
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sort of suspicious. I wonder if he would 
tell Diegas who I am in order to gain his 
own freedom!” 

Amy was furious. 

“ That is the meanest thing I ever heard! 
Can you conceive that a man capable of 
what he has just done could possibly stoop 
to an action so low and vile? That is too 
bad of you—bad taste, bad feeling, and 
terribly bad judgment!” 

Amy watched the three men near the 
fire, and grew weary of standing. She seat- 
ed herself on the grass and kept up her 
vigil. Grifford fretted and looked at his 
watch. They talked little. 

In the line of prisoners, a woman col- 
lapsed in a faint and was laid on the pave- 
ment by her companions. Later a man 
broke into loud weeping, and was silenced 
by a soldier, who punched him smartly 
with a rifle-butt. 

The three men talked on. Strong was 
gesturing much. Rudolfo was gloomy, 
leaning back in his chair as if displeased, 
but Diegas was avowedly interested. 

Strong concluded a long argument, an 
argument much illustrated by gestures, 
writing in his palm with ‘a finger, and 
smashing into his left hand with his 
clenched fist. He leaned forward, touched 
Diegas with his finger-tip, and arose with 
an air of finality. Diegas sat for a mo- 
ment as if considering what the American 
had said, and then arose and extended his 
open hand, which Strong grasped warmly. 

Tears came at last to soothe Amy’s tired 
eyes, and she leaned against Grifford’s 
shoulder. He put his arm around her and 
calmed her as one would a child. 

Strong hurried to the line of prisoners, 
and, indicating those he knew, told them to 
go to where the priest, Grifford, and Amy 
were. There were forty-seven persons in 
the line, and he took forty. The other 
seven, after a brief examination by Ru- 
dolfo, were sent back to their homes. 

Diegas’s horse was brought. As he was 
about to mount, Strong hurried over to 
him and bade him an effusive farewell. 
The genera] swung into the saddle, fell in 
with his body-guard, and trotted away after 
his army, past the street where the rear- 
guard waited, and on to follow his red 
destiny. 

Strong addressed the crowd of prisoners. 

“General Diegas has asked me to see 
that all you people are safely transported 
to the border. This section is likely to be 
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very unsettled for some time now, and you 
will all be better off in the United States. 
We will start in just two hours. Every- 
body get down to that string of five empty 
box-cars on the lumber-switch as soon as 
possible. I’ll blow the whistle five minutes 
before we start. You must be there in two 
hours from now—that is imperative. Now 
scatter and gather up your bundles!” 

“ He talks like a major-general, doesn’t 
he?” Amy said to Grifford. 

“ He surely is blossoming out,” Grifford 
replied. ‘“ Well, it only goes to show that 
the results of two years’ training are not 
entirely lost, even on the most unpromising 

imen.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! The Frankie 
Strong whose work we have been watching 
would have been just as capable, just as 
adaptable in a great emergency, if he had 
never seen West Point. We saw the foun- 
dations of his character, just the raw man, 
without trimmings or training or upbring- 
ing.” Amy argued stoutly and positively. 

“ Absurd, perfectly absurd!” Grifford 
said indulgently. “ But I tell you this—a 
few years with the colors would have made 
a regular he’man of Frankie.” 

Amy looked disgusted, and said nothing 
further. 

Strong came up to them as the group was 
dissolving, and they saw that his shirt was 
wet with sweat. 

“Well struck, old man!” Grifford said 
heartily. 

“ How did you do it?” Amy asked. 

Her intonation implied that she had been 
sure from the first that he would do the 
trick successfully, and that there only re- 
mained a slight curiosity as to method. 

“Oh, I just ‘talked nice’ to him,” 
Strong said, laughing. “He is not such a 
bad lot, after all. I suspect there is a lot 
of good in him. I told him he must not 
kill any more of our people, unless there 
was some good reason. I said that if he 
wanted to be friends, we were willing, that 
he could rely on us to continue operating 
the mine, and that we would pay him full 
taxes, if he organized the state government; 
but that if he killed any more we would 
close down indefinitely. Then I told him 
that I had both bridges on the wagon-road 
mined, and that we could set them off from 
here, and that I would blow them up if he 
did not agree to be friends. I just argued 
with him. He wants friends, and he was 
glad to make up with us. I agreed to see 
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that no opposition force was recruited here 
if he would get out, and he decided to go.” 

“ Just as I said!” Grifford declared. 
“ You can’t figure those fellows. They are 
crafty and scheming, and they may take a 
sudden caprice and upset all your calcula- 
tions. I am glad Diegas was due for a 
freakish turn.” 

“So am I,” Strong said emphatically. 
“ Now hurry along and pack your traps, 
you folks. Griff, take charge of Amy, and 
see that she gets to the train within an 
hour. No delay—one hour for her, do you 
understand?” 

“T’'ll be there, boss,” Amy announced 
firmly. “ Any limit on luggage?” 

“No limit on yours,” he answered, smil- 
ing. “I’ve got to rustle up some wood to 
run that coal-burning engine.” 

“ Rustle up a coat and a dry shirt, too, 
can’t you?” Amy suggested. 

Strong walked toward the railroad. At 
the corner he commandeered three men as 
wood-cutters. Having just come from 
under the shadow of death, they were dis- 
cussing, in the Mexican manner, the ad- 
visability of giving a ball in celebration. 

“ He talked as if he was giving me or- 
ders,” Grifford commented, half amused. 

“ Did he really?” Amy was round-eyed 
with astonishment. 


VIII 


In the Paso del Norte Café Captain 
Grifford, in a new uniform, and Miss Amy 
Cather were taking tea—a formality in 
which neither was interested, but it was the 
only place in that soldier-crowded town 
where one might have privacy at 5 P.M. 

The captain was very gloomy. He had 
just told Miss Cather again how essential 
she was to his happiness, his career, and 
= life, and she had failed to see it as he 

id. 

“ No, I am sorry, but I could not stand 
the thought of you going through all those 
dangers if I were your wife,” Amy said 
very gently and sweetly. 

“T always get out all right. Soldiers’ 
wives grow accustomed to those things, and 
they are usually a pretty happy bunch.” 

“Yes, I suppose so, but I shall not join 
them.” 

“Ts there some one else?” 

“Yes,” she replied very softly. 

“ Sis Strong?” 

“Yes,” she said, not so softly. 

“ Has he asked you to marry him?” 
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“ No, but I think he will. He had bet- 
ter do it, for if he doesn’t, I shall ask him 
to ask me!” 

“ Because of his heroics at Trono, no 
doubt?” 

“ Well, largely on account of what hap- 
pened on that occasion.” 

“ But look here, Amy, it was on your ac- 
count that I refused to take just the chance 
he did.” 

“ Yes, my dear, and I shall never forget 
what you did for me; but it is just because 
he wouldn’t follow your example that I love 
him—because he cared more for the flag 
under which he was thought unfit to serve 
than he did for me. A woman does not 
want to be treated like a china doll now- 
adays. He saw his road and took it, and 
left me to take mine, just as if I had been 
a comrade.” 

Grifford might have seen that it was too 
late, but he returned to the assault. 

“Why, I remember saying to you that 
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day that a dead man couldn’t help you. 
Don’t you remember?” 

“ That is just it. He was willing to die, 
and to leave me to take care of myself. 
Isn’t that the grandest evidence of confi- 
dence in me? He was big enough to ap- 
preciate how little and unimportant I am!” 

“ But listen, Amy. You are still in a 
kind of daze. He merely did a foolish, 
spectacular thing.” 

She was chatteringly joyous. 

“ Didn’t he just, though? Isn’t it won- 
derful to find an ordinary, every-day man, 
who dares to do a foolish, romantic, glorious 
thing?” 

“You are all mixed up,” Grifford said 
hopelessly. ‘ You don’t know what you do 
think. You are confusing Sis and some old | 
boarding-school ideal.” : 

“Perhaps I am,” Amy conceded. “I 
thought the ideals were all dead, they had 
become so awfully rare. I surely do not 
intend to let this one escape!” 
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WE are knights of the royal road 
Whose end is no man’s knowing; 
We care not where we are going; 

We care not if heavy or light our load, 
Nor if good or ill winds be blowing! 


We are the lords of the sovereign route 
That leads from sea to sea— 
Adventurers all are we; 

We've naught but a dream to carry about, 
And a song for company! 


We are the heirs of the ancient quest 
Of Ind and of Cathay; 
Our ship is in the bay; 

The tide we take is at its best, 
And it’s ready, boys, and away! 


We are the vanguard of the land 
Alive to the great romance; 
Our pennons leap and dance; 

We hear, beyond the rolling strand, 
The rumble of guns in France! 


We are the knights of the royal road 
Whose end is no man’s knowing; 
What if ill winds be blowing? 

We have but one creed, we have but one code— 
To be going, forever going! 
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The Riddle of the Basques 


THE UNKNOWN ORIGIN AND STRANGE CHARACTERISTICS OF A RACE THAT IS THE 


MOST SINGULAR OF ALL THE SMALL PEOPLES OF EUROPE 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


Author of “Travels in England,” “ Vanishing Roads,” etc. 


URING the last three years the 
D world has been startled into ad- 
miring realization of the heroic vi- 
tality of certain small peoples that we have 
been accustomed to regard as, so to say, 
courtesy nations existing by favor of the 
big commercial and military powers. At 
such a time it is natural to call to mind 
the most singular of all the small peoples 
of Europe—the Basques. 

Along with this evocation of heroic vi- 
tality, no other feature of the present war 
has been so surprising, or so romantic, as 
its discovery of the mysterious persistence 
of racial characteristics across centuries, 
and the recurrence of racial affinities and 
antipathies dating back to the earliest 
processes of European history. We have 
been astonished to see how imperfectly the 
melting-pot of Europe, with all its migra- 
tions, all its tramplings of conquest, has 
done its work, how superficial the apparent 
assimilation of races has been, and how 
vital those tribal distinctions, which we 
had thought lay dead and buried in 
Cesar’s “ Commentaries,” still are. We 
have new names for them, new names for 
the lands they inhabit, but we have still to 
deal with very much the same old tribes, 
and with very much the same old territorial 
difficulties. 

The “map of Europe,” for all its por- 
tentous makings and remakings, would 
seem to be no little of a figment. The 
real map, we find, is based upon its un- 
changing geography and its almost equally 
unchanging inhabitants. 

Were it possible for Cesar to return and 
cast his eye over the present military situa- 
tion—and eye unconfused by intermediate 
history—he would find his old nomen- 
clature of tribes and places still serve him 
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with surprising accuracy. Hé!would prob- 
ably need but a few hours’ coaching to en- 
able him to take command of the Allied 
armies; so little have the elemental facts 
and forces of Europe changed, and so 
strange are the ties and freakish properties 
of the blood, proverbially thicker than wa- 
ter, that seems so much the same when it 
is shed. ; 


A PEOPLE WITH NO KIN IN EUROPE 


While those other small peoples which 
have most successfully maintained their 
racial integrity have undergone more or 
less modification from admixture with their 
neighbors, the Basques alone have re- 
mained, throughout the whole of European 
history, a race inviolate. They belong to 
no European family, and their language is 
related to no other European language. 
Racially and linguistically, they are alone 
in Europe. 

They are Basques speaking the Basque 
language, that is all—as utterly isolated 
amid the human family as if they were a 
colony from Mars, speaking Martian. No 
one knows definitely who they are, other 
than that they are themselves, and no one 
else in the world speaks a language remote- 
ly resembling their mysterious tongue. In 
spite of all temptations, not to say coer- 
cions, to belong to other nations, they have 
remained, since the Romans gave up the 
job of trying to subdue them, the Euskal- 
dunac, as they call themselves — “ the 
men,” inexpugnably wedged in against all 
comers in a mountainous corner of the con- 
tinent, lying partly in northern Spain and 
partly in France. 

The Spanish Basque Provinces (Pro- 
vincias Vascongadas) consist of Viscaya 
(Biscay), Guipuzcoa, and Alava, forming 
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a triangle which extends along the coast 
from the French frontier to Bilbao, and 
stretches inland to the upper waters of the 
Ebro. The French Pays Basque includes 
three cantons of the department of Basses- 
Pyrénées — Labourd, Basse Navarre, and 
Soule. The whole territory, on both sides 
of the border, contains nearly three thou- 
sand square miles, with about eight hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, three-quarters 
of whom still speak their ancient tongue. 
In addition to these, some two hundred 
thousand Basques are said to have emi- 
grated to South America during the latter 
part of the last century. 


THE UNKNOWN ORIGIN OF THE BASQUES 


The riddle of the Basques has fascinated 
the learned for generations. Anthropolo- 
gists and philologists have vied in solving 
it, one by the measurement of skulls, the 
other by digging among verbal roots and 
by the comparison of outlandish tongues. 
Neither has yet arrived at any definite 
conclusions, though their various inves- 
tigations have cleared the ground of much 
untenable speculation, and advanced our 
knowledge to the extent, at least, of know- 
ing for certain what the Basques are not. 

Their efforts, however, were hardly need- 
ed to dispose of the statement of an old 
Spanish historian to the effect that the 
Basques derive from Tubal, son of Japheth, 
who, a hundred and thirty years after the 
deluge, arrived on the Cantabrian coast, 
leaving descendants who spread over all 
the neighboring land. The Basques, there- 
fore, claim direct descent from Adam and 
Eve, and declare that the language they 
speak was received by Noah from Adam. 
Indeed, according to a witty Frenchman— 
Julien Vinson, the great authority on all 
things Basque—they go even further than 
that, maintaining that the Basque lan- 
guage was spoken in paradise by God Him- 
self, the man speaking Spanish, the woman 
French, and the serpent Italian. 

According to a Spanish proverb, Satan 
himself is said to have been so baffled by 
the difficulties of the Basque language that, 
after a seven years’ sojourn in Basque ter- 
ritory, he gave it and the people up in 
despair. Many little jokes of that kind are 
current among their Spanish and French 
neighbors, but of the language I will speak 
later. First, I will turn over the various 
conjectures as to the origin of the people 
themselves. 
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“ Theories,” says Dr. Marvin R. Vin- 
cent, in his attractive book, “ In the Shad- 
ow of the Pyrenees,” “ are plenty as black- 
berries. The Basques are a remnant of 
the population of the vanished Atlantis; 
they came in with the hosts of Attila, 
Genghis, and Tamerlane; they are the 
débris of the Iberians, the primitive people 
of Spain; they are descendants of the 
Phenicians; they issued from Latium, in 
Italy; they were Semitic emigrants in com- 
pany with Phenicians ”—and so on. 

The “lost Atlantis” theory has been 
held quite seriously by responsible scholars, 
and though it cannot be proved, it is 
equally impossible to disprove the pic- 
turesque possibility that “ the Basques are 
the remains of a vast system, of which 
Madeira and the Azores are fragments, 
belonging to the Niocene period.” The 
beauty of this theory is that it would ac- 
count for the strange resemblance notice- 
able between the Basque language and 
that of the North American Indians—its 
only resemblance to any other language, 
and one to which I shall have to refer 
again later on. 

Fantastic or legendary theories apart, 
the conclusion as to the origin of the 
Basques now most generally accepted by 
scholars is what one might call the mod- 
ified Iberian. They are the remnant of the 
original population of Spain, the Iberians 
—of the same stock as the Berbers of 
north Africa—developed by isolation and 
inbreeding into a distinct type. It is im- 
possible in the present article to traverse 
the steps leading to this conclusion, but 
those who are sufficiently interested may 
do so in the pages of “ The Racial Geog- 
raphy of Europe,” by Professor Ripley, of 
Harvard. 


UNCONQUERED BY MIGHTY FOES 


When the Roman general, Sertorius, set 
up his dictatorship in Spain (80-73 B.c.) 
there were a number of petty Iberian tribes 
—the Vardules, Caristes, Autrigons, and 
Vascons, occupying the upper course of the 
Ebro — whom he was unable to subdue. 
Nor were the subsequent invasions of the 
Goths and the Moors able to do more than 
to drive them more compactly into their 
corner on the southern slope of the Pyre- 
nees, and to compel their overflow down 
the northern slope into that corner of 
France which they still occupy. 

No less a king than Charlemagne sus- 
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tained one of the epical defeats of history 
at the hands of this indomitable little 
people, for it was the Basques who were 
the heroes of that battle of Roncevaux 
(778) in which Roland fell—the Roland 
.of that song which Taillefer sang at the 
battle of Hastings, “ of Charlemagne and 
of Roland, and of Oliver and of the vassals 
who died at Roncevaux.” Charlemagne, 
who had invaded Spain and broken the 
power of the Saracens, was returning vic- 
toriously through the Pyrenean passes 
when the mountaineers attacked his rear- 
guard, rolling great stones on them as they 
marched through the pass of Roncevaux, 
and slaying them to a man, including Ro- 
land, prefect of the marches of Brittany, 
and twelve peers of the empire. 

To this day the Basques celebrate their 
victory in the “Song of Altibizcar ”— 
the mountain peak that rises five thousand 
feet above the fatal valley. In the little 
chapel there, supposed to have been found- 
ed by Charlemagne, a mass is still said, 
each May, for the souls of the fallen 
paladins. 

That exploit seems to have won the last- 
ing respect of Spaim and France alike, for 
throughout the succeeding centuries no 
king of either country was able to call the 
Basques his vassals, or to do aught but 
recognize them as an independent people. 
This recognition was formulated and rati- 
fied again and again by the sovereigns of 
Spain in a series of charters call the fueros, 
which the Basques held as the most sacred 
of all their possessions. No king could 
levy either troops or taxes within their bor- 
ders, and occasional attempts to do so 
were met with bloody resistance. Even the 
grand monarque, Louis XIV, attempted in 
vain to subject them to his royal monop- 
olies. 

Taine tells of the tragic outcome of one 
such attempt—that of a certain mayor of 
Bayonne—to collect the cider-tax 


He seized five of the recreants, and, tying them 
to the piles of the bridge at low tide, left them 
to a lingering death in the presence of a jeering 
crowd of Bayonnais. The same night, two hun- 
dred Basques, infuriated by the cruel deed, sur- 
rounded the toll-tower which commanded the 
bridge, scaled the wall with the aid of their knives 
and finger-nails, and butchered the sixty soldiers 
whom they found carousing within. 


So much for “the king’s visit” among 
the Basques! No laws counted with 
them except those passed by their own 
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chosen deputies in conclave under their 
sacred Tree of Guernica—that holy oak, 
“in whose shade, among fierce nobles, 
kings affirmed the popular laws.” Mr. 
Charles Marriott, in “A Spanish Holi- 
day,” tells of a recent visit to this tree: 

The present Tree of Guernica grows in the 
paved courtyard of the Casa de Juntas, or House 
of Assembly. This is the “son” of the original 
tree, destroyed by the French in 1794, which was 
very old even in 1334. The venerable trunk is 
enclosed in a glass tower behind the little Corin- 
thian temple, which contains seven seats for the 
Basque senators who meet here every two years 
on July 1. 

So great is the reverence shown to this 
tree that Mr. Marriott was asked to re- 
move his hat before it, and to behave “ as 
if he were in church.” 


DON QUIXOTE AND THE BISCAYAN 


By a charter of 1582, unconditionally 
reaffirmed by Philip III in 1608, every 
Basque was “ noble,” and enjoyed all the 
prerogatives of nobility, both at home and 
elsewhere in Spain. In this connection one 
may recall Don Quixote’s encounter with a 
Biscayan, who proudly declared: 

“What? Me no gentleman? I swear thou be 
a liar, as me be Christian! If thou throw any 
lance or draw sword, we will make no more of 
thee than cat does of mouse; we will show thee 
we be Biscayan and gentlemen by land, gentle- 
men by sea, gentlemen in spite of the devil, and 
thou lie if thou say contrary!” 


“ This boast of all the Basques that they 
were noble,” says Mr. Wentworth Webster, 
in a careful study of what he calls ““ Home 
Rule in the Western Pyrenees,” “ means 
simply this— that they were free from 
every servitude and every form of arbi- 
trary taxation which fell on the commoners 
of other parts of France and Spain.” They 
raised soldiers merely to protect their own 
borders, and entered into independent 
treaties with other nations, after the man- 
ner of all sovereign states. Several com- 
pacts thus made with England are on rec- 
ord, and in the treaty of Utrecht (1713) 
an exception was made “ for the ports of 
Guipuzcoa and Biscay, and others not sub- 
ject to the laws of Castile.” 

Within themselves, too, they exercised 
much local independence, being, in fact, 
an association of little republics bound 
together rather by race than laws. “ Not 
only all these little states,” says Mr. 
Wentworth Webster, “but even separate 
towns, villages, and parishes had a power 
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of making special treaties and conventions 
with their neighbors on either side of the 
frontier; and these treaties, by the terms 
of which one little community sometimes 
paid tribute to another, have been relig- 
iously observed for a longer time than al- 
most any European or international treaty. 
Thus one little valley of Baretons, in 
France, has paid to the valley of Roncal, 
in Spanish Navarre, a yearly tribute of 
three heifers from the thirteenth century 
down to the present day.” 

The Basques were free-traders, and some 
may count it to them for political wisdom 
that they allowed neither lawyer nor priest 


to be elected as a deputy to their national. 


councils — though they have ever been a 
passionately religious people. One may 
note, in passing, that two of the greatest 
figures in the Roman Church, Ignatius of 
Loyola and Francis Xavier, were Basques. 


HOW THE BASQUES LOST THEIR FUEROS 


All observers unite in testifying to the 
complete success of the system of Basque 
republicanism. As with several other small- 
er European states, this lonely little people 
might well have served as an object-lesson 
in wise government, compared with the 
great nations on either side of them. Alas, 
that this ark of liberty, carried so safely 
across so many centuries, should have been 
wrecked at length by one tragic political 
blunder, but for which the Basques might 
have preserved their fueros to this day! 

Unfortunately, though they were repub- 
licans, the Basques feared the liberalism 
of the early part of the nineteenth century 
more than monarchy. For that reason, 
when, on the death of Ferdinand VII, Don 
Carlos took up arms against the queen 
regent, Maria Christina, the Basques threw 
in their lot with him heart and soul. With 
his fall their liberties fell, too. In 1876, 
at the close of the second Carlist War, the 
victorious Alfonso XII swept away at one 
stroke almost all their treasured fueros, 
and they who had successfully resisted con- 
scription throughout all their history were 
forced at last, with the rest of Spain, under 
the yoke of the hated guinta. Their once 
proud freedom, according to Mr. Marriott, 
has now dwindled down to an immunity 
re the income tax and from stamps on 

ills! 

The legislation of the Basques in regard 
to women is for the most part very liberal, 
even “ advanced.” In many places women 
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enjoy equal rights with men, and in some 
the eldest daughter takes precedence over 
all the sons in inheritance. Insults to wo- 
men were punished with the utmost severity 
in their fueros, but, as not infrequently 
happens elsewhere, pride and care for their 
women were not found incompatible with 
allowing them to do much of the hard 
work. The women rowers are one of the 
picturesque features of the river Bidassoa, 
and women may be seen loading and un- 
loading freight in Bilbao, as one sees them 
coaling ships at Algiers. 


THE STRANGE CUSTOM OF THE COUVADE 


Apropos of the Basque women, there 
is one strange custom attributed to the 
Basques that has gone the round of the 
reference-books since the days of Strabo 
—namely, the couvade; though I mention 
it only to scotch it, on the authority of 
M. Julien Vinson, as a silly slander. The 
couvade is known to have been practised 
in China and other parts of the world, and 
in our own day Mr. John Hays Hammond 
tells of encountering it among the Indians 
in a remote corner of the Andes. It is the 
extraordinary custom of the husband going 
to bed at childbirth, instead of the wife! 
Strabo attributes this eccentricity to the 
Iberians, some eighteen hundred years ago: 


The women, after the birth of a child, nurse 
their husbands, putting them to bed instead of 
going to it themselves. 


The word, of course, is derived from 
couver, to brood. Readers of the old 
twelfth-century French romance of “ Au- 
cassin and Nicolette”” may remember the 
highly dramatic and humorous use of it 
made by the old minstrel. The knight 
Aucassin, riding in the country of the King 
of Torelore, comes to the royal castle. 


Then asked he where the king was, and they 
said that he was in childbed. 

“Then where is his wife?” 

And they told him she was with the host, and 
had led with her all the force of the country. 


Very naturally astonished and not un- 
naturally enraged at this statement, the 
knight leaps from his horse, and, sword 
in hand, seeks the king’s chamber. 


“ Fool, what makest thou here abed ?” 
Quoth the king: “I am brought to bed 
Of a fair son, and anon, 

When my month is over and gone, 
And my healing fairly done, 

To the minster will I fare 

And will do my churching there.” 
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At this the knight lost all patience, and, 
throwing aside the bedclothes, he belabored 
the absurd king with a cudgel till he had 
sworn that never any man in that land 
should “ lie in of child henceforth forever.” 

So the twelfth-century troubadours 
poked fun at the couvade. Is it possible 
that in their wanderings—the Basque lands 
were famous for dance and song—they had 
come upon the custom in some valley of 
the Pyrenees? But, as I hinted, M. Julien 
Vinson will have none of it for the Basques. 
Strabo’s allusion, he contends, was a gen- 
eral one, and later mentions refer, he says, 
to their French neighbors, the Béarnais, 
from whose dialect the word couvade is 
borrowed. 

There was one exclusion of women 
among the Basques from a field where it 
would seem to be natural to find them. 
They were formerly not allowed to take 
part in the national dance of the mutchico, 
and even yet their participation is some- 
what frowned on. All their share in it was 
to stand in a central group, singing to the 
monotonous rhythm of the chirola—a 
three-holed flageolet-—the violin, and the 
tambourine, while the men danced a ring 
around them, improvising the strangest 
steps. This must have been a specially 
hard deprivation, for the Basques are pro- 
verbially a dancing people. 

“A Basque child,” says Boileau, “knows 
how to dance before it can call its father 
or its own name. The delight begins with 
life, and ends only with death.” 

If dancing had not recently become so 
solemn an art, one might feel a little sur- 
prised at this, for the Basques are a grave 
people, and their type rather suggests dark, 
taciturn strength than gaiety. But one has 
to be careful, according to Professor Rip- 
ley, in talking about a Basque type, for 
properly speaking, he says, there are two 
types — the broad-headed French Basque 
and the narrow-headed Spanish Basque. 


THE BASQUE PHYSIOGNOMY 


Much learned ink has been shed, and 
much tribulation caused among the advo- 
cates of the one undiluted Basque type, by 
anthropological investigations and deduc- 
tions on this exceedingly knotty point. 
Here it is manifestly impossible to go into 
it. Those who would watch the learned 
battle between the adherents of the 
dolichocephalic type — with long and nar- 
row heads, on the one hand, and the 
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brachycephalic, with short, broad heads on 
the other— must read Professor Ripley 
for themselves. Yet even he allows that 
there is a something in common between 
both Spanish Basque and French Basque 
faces which differentiates them from any 
other faces in the world. What that some- 
thing is I will let him state for himself: 


The face is very wide at the temples, so full as 
to appear almost swollen in this region. At the 
same time the chin is very long, pointed, and 
narrow, and the nose is high, long, and thin. The 
outline of the visage becomes almost triangular 
for this reason. This, with the eyes placed some- 
what close together, or at least appearing so from 
the breadth of the temples, gives a countenance 
of a peculiar cast. 

The contrast appears especially strong when we 
compare the Basque type of face with that of its 
neighbors. The people all about have very well- 
developed chins and regular, oval features, in 
many tases becoming almost squarish, so heavily 
built is the lower jaw. A Basque may generally 
be detected instantly by this feature alone. 

The head is poised in a noticeable way, in- 
clining forward, as if to balance the lack of chin 
by the weight of forehead. The carriage is always 
erect, a little stiff, perhaps. This may be because 
burdens are habitually carried upon the head. On 
the whole, the aspect is a pleasant one, despite 
its peculiarities, the glance being direct and 
ow the whole bearing agreeable yet 
resolute. 


To George Borrow the Basques, “ with 
their impassive, high-cheek-boned faces,” 
looked like Tatars. Mr. Charles Marriott 
has recently confirmed this impression, 
saying that to him “there is something 
irresistibly Chinese about a Basque farmer 
in his flat cap and sad, blue garments, 
patiently cultivating every inch of soil.” 


A. STRANGE AND DIFFICULT LANGUAGE 


But it is time to turn to the Basque. 
language. Professor Ripley describes it 
as “a linguistic island, surrounded com- 
pletely by the normal population and 
languages of Europe.” It has slight re- 
semblances to the Magyar or Hungarian, 
also to the Finnish, and particularly, as 
has been said, to the speech of some of the 
North American Indians. Borrow declared 
that he found many Sanskrit words em- 
bodied in it, but he was inclined to consider 
it of Tatar origin. Nothing seems to be 
quite certain about it, except its extreme 
difficulty, which is much increased by the 
fact that there is little printed Basque lit- 
erature, and that he who would study the 
spoken tongue has to face some twenty-five 
distinct dialects. 
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Technically, it is known as an “ag- 
glutinative” language. That is, “the 
different meanings are expressed by the 
compounding of several words into one. 
The verb habitually includes all pronouns, 
adverbs, and other allied parts of speech. 
The noun comprehends the prepositions 
and adjectives in like manner.” 

Here are two examples of the language 
in action. If you want to say “ the center 
of the mountain road,” you put it thus— 
“ Izarysaroyarenlurrearenbarena.” If you 
wish to indicate “ the lower ground of the 
high hill of Azpilcuela,” you say—‘ Az- 
pilcuelagaragcosaroyarenberecolarrea.” 

After this, one can well understand the 
statement that “a Spaniard and a Basque 
can no more understand each ‘other than 
a New Yorker and a Comanche.” 

The pronunciation of these primeval 
monsters of language seems to be no less 
weird than their spelling. The Andalusians 
have a proverb that the Basque “ writes 
Solomon and pronounces it Nebuchadnez- 
zar.” All the same, I may say, in passing, 
that travelers in north Wales encounter 
villages with almost equally formidable- 
looking names. 

For the benefit of those who would like 
to try a few simple Basque words, I quote 
the following from Borrow’s “ The Bible 
in Spain ”: 

Ardoa, wine. 

Arratsa, night. 

Beguia, eye. 

Chacurra, dog. 

Erreguina, queen. 

Icusi, to see. 

Tru, three. 

Jan, to eat. 

Uria, city. 

Urruti, far. 

These are words, I may add, which 
Borrow identified as having Sanskrit roots. 
He also gave this example of Basque 
poetry: 

Ichasoa wrac aundi, 
Estu ondoric agueri— 


Pasaco ninsaqueni andic 
Maitea icustea gatic. 


These lines he translates: 


The waters of the sea are vast, and their bot- 
tom cannot be seen; but over them I will pass, 
that I may behold my love. 


Though, according to Professor Ripley, 
the Basque language has more consonants 
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alone than there are letters in our entire 
alphabet — x, y, 2 especially being sown 
in its vocabulary as thick as thorns on a 
cactus-bush—yet it is so generously sup- 
plied with vowels in proportion, eight 
words out of ten commencing and ter- 
minating with a vowel, that Borrow de- 
clared it a language “ to the highest degree 
soft and melodious, far excelling in this 
respect any other language in Europe, not 
even excepting the Italian.” 

As has been said, the Basques have little 
literature of importance—their chief glory 
being the translation of the Bible made by 
the Basque scholar Leicarraga in 1571, 
and dedicated to the gay Margaret of 
Navarre. They are none the less a people 
of poets, or rather of singing improvisa- 
tori. The Romans knew them as Can- 
tabri, meaning “sweet singers,” and 
among their national institutions are their 
coblacarl, the minstrels who improvise pas- 
torals, serenades, and elegies at their maize- 
huskings, or where the washer-girls gather 
at the stream-side. 

A genuine peasant drama, too, is still 
living among them, the subjects of which 
are taken from the Bible, from legends, 
from Greek mythology, or medieval tradi- 
tion. The pastorales, as they are called, 
are played by the villagers, with scenery 
and music, but always with male actors. 
Much of the Basques’ music, according to 
Borrow — mainly marches of a wild and 
thrilling character—is of great antiquity. 
Mr. Marriott has well said of their sensi- 
tiveness to music that “ there is something 
terrible in the effect of music upon a Span- 
ish crowd; one feels that the musician has 
a responsibility like that of a man bearing 
a light near a powder-magazine.” 


BASQUES WHO PRECEDED COLUMBUS 


In connection with the resemblance 
traced between the Basque language and 
American Indian dialects, it is interesting 
to recall that Basque sailors are credited 
with a knowledge of America long - before 
the close of the fifteenth century, and 
there is little doubt that they were the 
discoverers of Newfoundland. Basque 
place-names are found there; two graves 
with Basque inscriptions have been found 
in an ancient cemetery near Placentia, and 
an old name for Newfoundland — “ Bac- 
calaos,” meaning “ cod,” and pointing to 
an early knowledge of the Newfoundland 
cod fisheries—is Basque. 
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Charts printed as far back as 1436 con- 
firm this supposition. The name of Labra- 
dor is regarded as suggesting early Basque 
exploration, from its resemblance to the 
name of the Labourde district in the Pays 
Basque. 

This Basque pioneering in the New 
World is intrinsically probable, as Basques 
were perhaps the earliest whale-fishers in 
Europe. Whale-fishery was one of their 
well-established industries in the twelfth 
century, and had probably existed two cen- 
turies before that. So great was the repu- 
tation of the Basque whalers at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century that in 1612 
James I of England wrote to the King of 
Spain, asking permission to engage for 
English vessels Basque seamen skilled in 
the use of the harpoon. 

Their early fame for another weapon, 
the “ Bilbo blades ” of Shakespeare’s plays, 
swords that rivaled the famous blades of 
Toledo, reminds one that the Basques have 
for centuries followed the stern and mas- 
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culine business of mining and metal-work- 
ing. Bilbao, still an important mining 
town, gave its name also to fetters, which 
the Elizabethans spoke of as “ bilboes.” 

The universal tribute to the character 
of the Basques is that it is like their own 
sword-blades, the very stoutest steel of 
manhood, forged in the isolation of their 
rugged hills, and tempered in the long 
practise of freedom and honest, strenuous 
living. They illustrate in a preeminent de- 
gree that power of “ the remnant ” which 
other small, concentrated races, such as the 
Scots and Irish, have from time to time 
exhibited. Their isolation has made of 
them, so to say, a vital leaven for the 
strengthening and quickening of the broad- 
er world into which modern conditions are 
irresistibly drawing them. Not only is it 
acknowledged that they are the most val- 
uable element in the population of Spanish 
South America, but it is frequently said 
that “it is the Basque provinces that keep 
Spain together.” 





THE COST OF RAISING VOLUNTEERS IN THE CIVIL WAR 


The contrast between the economy and simplicity of registering ten million men 


from whom to select the Liberty Army, and the trouble and cost of raising two and 
one-quarter million men for the Federal army in the Civil War, ought to jar the most 
obstinate champion of the volunteer system. 

The country is indebted to Congressman Kahn for the reminder that in 1861- 
1865 twenty-three States paid out nearly two hundred and ninety million dollars in 
cash and other bounties to induce men to enlist. Here is his list: 

The District of Columbia. . 
West Virginia 

Kentucky eee. 

Ohio 





While the States were paying out two hundred and ninety millions, the Federal 
government paid out three hundred and sixty-three millions in cash and land and other 
bounties. With the States bidding against one another, and the national government 
bidding against all, competition often forced the price above a thousand dollars a man. 

A thousand dollars to induce a man to volunteer to fight for his country! Noth- 
ing very noble and inspiring about that. The total amount paid out in bounties to raise 
an army of two million two hundred thousand men, according to Congressman Kahn’s 
figures, was more than six hundred and fifty million dollars. On this showing, the 
volunteer system is not the way to raise an army either quickly or economically. 














Sylvia Norman’s Hero 


BY GERALD 


MYGATT 


Author of “Just to Prove It,” etc. 


VERY girl has a right to have a hero. 
E, It is an inalienable right, and if girls 
ever have a separate Declaration of 
Independence it should be included, along 
with life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Or perhaps it is part of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, and there- 
fore doesn’t need to be included. 

At all events, every girl has the right. 
That much is certain. 

Perhaps this is why Sylvia Norman had 
a hero, all for her very own, deep down 
inside her funny little heart. Perhaps, too, 
it was simply because Sylvia was Sylvia. 
Being Sylvia, she just had to have one; if 
she couldn’t have found one, it would have 
been exactly like her to go and make one 
up out of her head. And this would have 
been much less satisfactory, in many, many 
ways. 

Now the rule about having a hero is that 
not a living soul on earth must know about 
it. If any one knows about it, the whole 
thing is spoiled; but as long as the secret 
is just yours alone, you can go as far as you 
like, and commune with him and worship 
him in all manner of forms—and it’s all 
perfectly wonderful. Of course, the one 
last person in the world even to imagine it 
is the hero himself. He must never, never 
know. If you’ve never been a girl, natur- 
ally, you wouldn’t understand. 

Sylvia Norman found her hero the sum- 
mer she was fifteen, when she wore short 
skirts and a pigtail, and when she still had 
te serve a tennis-ball underhand to make 
it land inside the court. She still had him 
the summer she was eighteen, when her 
skirts were down around her slender little 
ankles and her hair was wound in coils 
around her blessed little head, and when 
she had at last learned to drive the ball 
just to the corner of the service-court with 
a boyish, overhand smash. 

Nobody knew that Sylvia had him— 
least of all the freshmen and sophomores 
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and juniors and seniors with whom she 
motored and walked and played tennis and 
swam and danced; for another rule about 
having a hero is that he always stays in 
the background until you happen to be in 
just the right mood to bring him out and 
think about him. So Sylvia went right 
ahead, precisely as if she didn’t have any 
hero at all; and the greatest tributes to her 
were that her girl friends were crazy about 
her, that her boy friends all called her 
“ Sylv,” for short, just as if she were 
another boy, and that the grown-ups all 
spoke of her as “ the nice littlke Norman 
kid.” 

The only times Sylvia brought out her 
hero were when she was reading novels or 
magazine stories, when she was taking long 
walks alone, or when some new boy would 
try to make love to her on the porch in the 
evening. Then she thought of him—and 
made comparisons. 

They were rather severe comparisons, 
these of Sylvia’s, because her hero pos- 
sessed all the advantages of remoteness and 
the mysteries that go with it. She had 
never really met him. When she first. ap- 
propriated him, she had been introduced to 
him in a great crowd of people at a tennis 
tournament. For no apparent reason, she 
knew then and there that for hero purposes 
ke was unalterably hers. 

After that she saw him every once in a 
while—sometimes on the streets, sometimes 
going to or from the city on the suburban 
trains; but she was just a kid and he was 
twenty-something, so of’ course he never 
noticed her. She was almost glad that he 
didn’t. Somehow it would have detracted 
from things as they were. 

“Tt makes him more—more interesting, 
was the way she thought it out. 

Vail Duval was interesting—there was 
no question about that. The inhabitants 
of Walham—men, women, children, and 
cogs—conceded it almost unanimously. 


” 
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The men liked him because he was a man’s 
man, because he invariably put every ounce 
of himself into everything he did, be it an 
argument, a tennis-match, a game of polo, 
a rubber of bridge, or an evening at the 
club. He worked hard and played hard, he 
thought hard and talked hard. When there 
was drinking to be done, so it must be con- 
fessed, he remained true to himself and 
drank hard. Men liked him. 

With the more exacting sex it was some- 
what the same, except that there were 
women—quite a number of women—who 
never heard or spoke his name without a 
little snort. . 

“ Vail Duval!” they would sniff. “ I cer- 
tainly can’t imagine what anybody can see 
in him!” 

If you took the trouble to inquire, you 
might have found that most of these women 
—the ones who sniffed—had at one time or 
another known Vail Duval quite well 
indeed. For Vail, always true to himself, 
also played hard at the game of hearts—if 
you can dignify suburban flirtations by 
such a name; and the young married 


women of the community who loved their 


husbands more than they loved excitement 
were free to admit, in public, that Vail 
Duval was a lady-killer of the very first 
rank. 

Vail liked married women—the very 
young ones. They interested him, and 
then, if their husbands happened to be of 
the jealous sort, there was always a spice 
of adventure in the thing. He did not like 
girls who weren’t married, or who weren’t 
old enough to be. Frankly, although he 
did not put it to himself in words, he was 
too much of a sportsman to match himself 
against an unsophisticated antagonist. For 
to him it was all a game, and nothing else; 
and if you’re going to play a game you 
might as well play it. 

So much for the men and the women. 
The children and the dogs of Walham liked 
Vail Duval for the very same reason— 
because, when he played with them, he 
really played. 

II 


Or all this little Sylvia Norman was ig- 
norant. Once in a while, perhaps, a 
whisper of gossip about Vail would find its 
way to her ears, but it didn’t matter much. 
If it was something nice, sae would believe 
it; if it was something not nice, she would 
simply not believe it. Having a hero is not 
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hard a bit—not, that is, if you are of the 
proper sex and the proper age, and if you 
have the proper faith in mankind and the 
world at large. 

Sylvia knew that Vail Duval was every- 
thing she wanted him to be. She knew that 
the clean-cut litheness of his body, the 
swing of his shoulders, the confident set of 
his head, spelled something that others, 
mayhap, could not see or understand. The 
expressions of his eyes said so, the tones of 
his voice said so. 

“Why,” said Sylvia to her innermost 
self, “I just know it—that’s all!” 

So Vail Duval continued to play his 
various games, playing them hard, playing 
them joyously or savagely, as the case 
might be. Never in all the world did he 
dream that he was a hero to anybody, much 
less to a dainty, half-shy, slender little 
eighteen-year-old girl, whose face he knew 
but vaguely as that of one of the village 
kids, and whose name, if he had ever heard 
it, he did not even faintly recollect. For 
Vail Duval’s games took all the attention 
he possessed. Some of them that season 
even began to command the attention of 
his friends—particularly the game he was 
playing with Grace Mancius. 

Mrs. Mancius was quite young, and had 
glorious, bronze-red hair. Not so long ago, 
it was said, she had been acclaimed the 
most beautiful girl in all Tennessee. In ad- 
dition it was understood pretty thoroughly 
by a good many persons that she and her 
twenty-six-year-old husband—well, differed. 
So you can see! Vail’s friends shook their 
heads. 

Yet it was Mrs. Mancius, a comparative 
newcomer to Walham, who caused the first 
real meeting between Sylvia Norman and 
Vail Duval, and who was, therefore, to a 
great extent responsible for everything that 
followed. 

It could only have been a newcomer who 
could bridge, however unintentionally, the 
yawning gap which normally separated the 
two sets in Walham—the Country Club set 
and the Community Club set. The Coun- 
try Club looked down upon the Community 
Club as being mid-Victorian and rather 
negligible in the general order of creation. 
The Community Club looked scornfully 
upon the Country Club as being fast, and 
an undesirable element in the town. The 
Country Club, be it know, maintained a 
bar; the Community Club stood soberly 
for higher things. 
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If you lived in Walham you belonged to 
one club or to the other, but not to both. 
So it always took somebody like Mrs. Man- 
cius to span the chasm. This time it hap- 
pened quite accidentally. 

In August of the summer in which Sylvia 
was eighteen, Sylvia’s uncle and aunt, who 
were quite young to be an uncle and aunt, 
came up from the South for a visit. Almost 
the first person they ran across was Mrs. 
Mancius, who had been a school friend of 
Sylvia’s aunt, and to celebrate the meeting 
they immediately arranged a big dinner- 
party for her at the Normans’. Naturally, 
since Mrs. Mancius was asked for sugges- 
tions, Vail Duval was invited. 

Sylvia managed to arrange things so that 
she sat opposite him at the table, for she 
would not have dared to sit beside him, 
even if her mother would have allowed her 
to do so. He looked very splendid and 
nice in his white flannels, and from Sylvia’s 
point of view it was all distinctly satisfac- 
tory. Three or four times during dinner 
he actually spoke to her, and she was so 
greatly flattered that her heart nearly 
jumped out of her ribs. 

She did not even begrudge the fact that 


she was not grown-up enough to go with the 
others to the Country Club dance that eve- 
ning. She would have liked to go, because 
she had never been inside the Country 
Club, and she had heard that it was very 
devilish and exciting; but it never occurred 
to her to really think of going, particularly 


now. Going to a dance with one’s hero, 
especially to a dignified, grown-up dance, 
would somehow take him out of the land 
of make-believe. Sylvia had been to so 
many dances with Vail Duval already, ever 
since she had first appropriated him, three 
long years ago. 

So she was perfectly happy, even when 
her aunt brought up the subject. 

“Tt’s just too bad you can’t come with 
us, Sylv,” said the aunt, as they made their 
way out to the veranda after dinner. “ It’s 
just too bad!” 

She put her arm consolingly about the 
girl’s slender little shoulders; but Sylvia 
smiled brightly. 

“ Oh, I don’t mind!” she returned. “ I’m 
going to a dance of my own.” 

It was here that Vail Duval turned 
around. 

“Why, aren’t you coming, Miss Nor- 
man?” he queried. ‘“ Can’t you possibly 
manage it? I wish you would!” 
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He said it simply to be polite, and Sylvia 
knew intuitively that he said it simply to be 
polite; but she liked it, nevertheless. Being 
polite at the right time and in the right way 
was Vail Duval’s long suit. 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Duval,” said Syl- 
via. Why wouldn’t her heart stop bump- 
ing up and down? “ You see, we kids all 
go over to the Community Club. It’s the 
midsummer dance there to-night—only 
kids, you know, but it’s fun.” She paused 
a second. ‘“ Anyhow, I’m not allowed to go 
to the Country Club. Next year, perhaps, 
father says.” 

Vail Duval looked at her curiously. 

“ That’s really too bad,” he said quietly; 
and he said it as if he meant it. Vail Duval 
always meant everything he said—when he 
said it. “I was counting on a nice long 
dance with you and a nice long sit-out after- 
ward. I always thought I was mostly a kid 
myself—until just now, when you’ve so 
rigidly excluded me.” 

Sylvia’s heart was jumping so hard that 
her words came out even before she knew 
what they were going to be. 

“If you’re a kid,” she said, “ why don’t 
you come around to the Community Club 
to-night? If you will, I'll save one for 
you.” 

Sylvia stopped short, horrified, panic- 
stricken. 

“Good for you, Sylvia!” she heard her 
aunt chaffing. ‘“ Now you’ve put it right up 
to Mr. Duval. I’m glad to see the South- 
ern blood hasn’t all died out in our family. 
I was afraid it had!” 

“Oh, but it has!” gasped Sylvia. 
“ Honestly, I didn’t mean it that way at 
all—honestly!” 

She was wringing her hands now; but 
Vail Duval laughed easily. 

“You couldn’t keep me away,” he pro- 
tested. ‘“ Don’t forget to be on the look- 
out for me!” 

Then everybody laughed, and Sylvia 
would have given her soul to be able to 
melt away through the floor on which she 
stood. She knew, just as everybody knew, 
that Vail Duval would never leave in the 
midst of the Country Club dance that eve- 
ning for a wild-goose chase to a kid party 
or. the other side of town. 

Mrs. Mancius laughed longest and most 
heartily of all. 

And the Princeton junior who came for 
Sylvia and who took her away, a fluffy, 
lacy little bundle in the summer darkness, 
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told her reproachfully, as they walked 
down the street, that he had never seen her 
so quiet in her life. 


Ill 


Grace Mancius laughed again as she 
and Vail Duval finished their first dance at 
the Country Club and made their way 
across the lantern-hung veranda to the steps 
leading down to the terrace. 

“ Wasn’t that a funny little girl?” she 
said. “She took herself so seriously. Of 
course you won’t have to go over there, 
Vail?” 

“What do you take me for?” he replied. 
“T’m not that much of an idiot. If I ever 
meet her again, I can just say I couldn’t 
get away.” 

Mrs. Mancius smiled contentedly. 

“Shall we wander a little?” she sug- 
gested. 

From the terrace a path dropped invit- 
ingly to the edge of the tennis-courts, and 
then struck off across the lawns into the 
n'ght. As if they knew where they were 


going, they followed it, walking leisurely, 
almost lingeringly. 


Presently the man’s 
hand, in its lazy swing, touched the 
woman’s. He did not draw away; nor did 
she. And so they went along. 

“ Where’s Dan to-night?” 

Vail’s question was asked quietly, laconi- 
cally, non-committally. Dan’s other name 
was Mancius. 

“ Away on a business trip—didn’t you 
know? He was asked to the dinner, but he 
growled out of it.” She laughed uncer- 
tainly. ‘“ He’s in Philadelphia, I think. I 
suppose he’s taking it out in alcohol to- 
night—he usually does.” 

Vail Duval looked at her keenly. 

“You’re much too beautiful a woman, 
Grace, for Dan to be married to.” 

“Why?” she countered, smiling archly 
and putting her face close to his. 

‘““ What you need,” he said huskily, “ is a 
man who can hold you—and keep you 
guessing.” 

“Is there anybody who could?” 

“T think so, Grace!” 

“ Who, Vail?” 

Her face was still closer; but— 

Vail Duval laughed lightly, and upon a 
different key. 

“Don’t ask me questions like that, 
Grace. I’m the last man in the world who 
pretends to know anything about women. 
How should I know?” 
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Boyishly he threw out his hands. She 
measured him with her eyes. 

“ We'd better go back, I think,” she said 
carelessly, “or they'll be talking again. 
Besides, I want to dance.” 

So they went back, while Vail Duval 
smiled into the darkness. It was a great 
game, life! 

Three minutes later Vail was standing 
at the bar. Somebody had seen him as he 
came in, and had asked him to have a 
drink. Naturally, they had two drinks. 
Then another man joined them, and they 
had a third. It was a great game—every- 
thing! 

Vail sauntered out to the veranda and 
took up his position at one of the doors, 
where he could watch the dancers. There 
were a number of good-looking young 
women on the floor, he decided, but not one 
who could touch Grace Mancius. Her 
bronze-red hair was piled high, framing a 
peach-pale, clear-featured, rose-lipped face, 
and both her hair and her complexion were 
set off perfectly by her low-cut dress of 
shimmery, pearl-gray satin. Yes, she was 
beautiful—and something more. 

Vail Duval conceived a sudden dislike 
for the man with whom she was dancing, 
and abruptly cut in. The man bowed 
hopelessly and backed away. Once more 
the two were together; and once more, as 
the music ceased, they strolled forth into 
the darkness. 

Presently, at the far end of the same 
little path, they came to a certain bench. 
There they sat down. Behind them, faint 
in the distance, they could hear the music 
beginning again. The night was very still. 

“Vail,” said Mrs. Mancius after a 
moment, speaking so softly that he could 
hardly hear her, “ Vail, what’s the use of 
pretending?” 

Vail Duval’s pulses were beating power- 
fully. She was sitting very close to him, 
and the smooth contact of the glossy satin 
which flowed about her figure, the subtle 
perfume of her hair and skin and garments, 
had an effect upon him which could only 
be likened to intoxication. Suddenly he 
found her fingers sliding beneath his, and 
he caught them to him fiercely. Just as 
suddenly her soft-clad body swayed— 
swayed toward him—and his arms went in- 
stinctively about her. She turned her face 
up, and his lips as instinctively met hers. 

“Oh, Vail!” she breathed passionately. 
“Oh, Vail! I knew you loved me—I 
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knew!” She clung to him. “ You do love 
me, Vail—say you do! I want to hear you 
say it. Say you do!” 

But Vail Duval, probably for the first 
time in his life, could find no tongue. 
Even as she spoke, he felt himself growing 
cold, felt his brain and muscles stiffening 
in abrupt distaste for the thing he was 
doing, for the game he was playing with 
this beautiful, worldly-wise woman who had 
led him, or who had let him lead her, to— 
to this! 

He heard her low voice speaking again. 

“He never need know, Vail—he will 
never guess. I'll see to that. Oh, Vail, 
tell me!” 

How he got there he could never after- 
ward remember, but he was on his feet, 
with Grace Mancius still on the bench, 
staring up at him in a ghastly way. Waves 
of ice and fire seemed to be sweeping 
through his body. He put his hand to his 
forehead and brought it away wet with per- 
spiration. Somewhere inside of him an in- 
sistent voice kept clamoring aloud the fact 
that this woman before him, this woman 


whom he had kissed, was the wife of an- , 


other man. A shudder of repugnance went 


through him—-of repugnance at himself. 
“ Vail—Vail dear—what’s the matter?” 
She rose tremulously and came toward 
him. 
“Grace, don’t—please -don’t! 


Wait a 
steadied himself. 


minute—please.” He 
I’ve 


“ Grace, it’s just come to me—hard. 
just seen this thing—” 

She put an agitated hand upon his arm. 

“ Vail—Vail—you do love me?” 

He wheeled unhappily from her. 

“’m a cad!” he stormed. “I’m a cad! 
I don’t know, Grace. I—I suppose not—I 
don’t know.” He faced her, speaking more 
quietly. ‘“ Please, Grace, let me take you 
back. I want to go away—alone—all alone 
—and think!” 

“ Vail,” she pleaded, womanlike, “ wait 
here just a minute, and let’s talk. I want 
to help you, Vail. We mean so much to 
each other—don’t we? I know I can 
help.” 

“Not now, Grace—please. I must go. 
Please, Grace!” He held out his hands be- 
seechingly. 

“As you choose!” she returned, with a 
new note, as of injured pride, sounding in 
her voice. 

Lifting her satin skirts, she wheeled 
toward the distant clubhouse. They went 
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back the second time; but now Mrs. Man- 
cius carried her head high, while Vail 
Duval, following doggedly behind, did not 
carry his head at all. He took her as far 
as the veranda—beside her now, and chat- 
ting in hollow gaiety, so that none might 
see or know—and there he left her and 
slipped away. 
IV 


Tue club behind him, Vail started out 
savagely along the long, black road which 
marked the outskirts of Walham. He did 
not know where he was going, nor did he 
care. He merely wanted to walk, walk, 
walk—to get away—to be alone—to think. 
And the thoughts in his mind were as black 
as the tree-shadows through which he 
strode. 

He stalked heedlessly through a maze of 
streets, with hedges and dusky lawns and 
comfortable houses set back in the trees, 
finding a certain fierce joy in the very swing 
of his pace. He turned a corner, with a 
vague idea that if he followed this particu- 
lar street he would come eventually to a - 
stretch of open country where he could be 
even more alone than he was. His brain 
was a jumble of bitterness. 

Suddenly, just before him on the shaded 
path, he saw two figures, apparently a 
man’s and a woman’s. They were walking 
in the same direction as he was—saunter- 
ing, rather—and he quickened his stride to 
pass them. As he swung aside to go by, 
he noted casually that the two were a boy 
and a girl—the boy in flannels, the girl in 
a fluffy evening dress of lacy white. They 
turned with careless curiosity. 

“Oh, Mr. Duval!” exclaimed a fresh lit- 
tle voice. “ Did you really come over to 
the dance?” 

Vail Duval stopped dead. His jaw 
dropped. He stared, bewildered, at the 
figure in white. His hand went slowly to 
his forehead. 

“Oh, you shouldn’t have!” the little 
voice went on. “Oh, I’ve never been so 
ashamed of myself in my life!” 

Vail looked past the girl. There in the 
trees glowed a network of Japanese lan- 
terns. Within the network stood a build- 
ing, brilliantly lighted, and from it came 
laughter and the high chatter of young 
voices. A piano broke suddenly into the 
rattling cadence of a popular dance-tune. 
and some stringed instruments took up the 
air. 
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Then, in a flash, Vail understood. This 
was the Community Club. The girl in 
white was the little Norman kid. He re- 
membered the rest. 

Well, he would see it through. It served 
him right. Vail Duval’s heart smiled cyni- 
cally to itself. 

“ Of course I came,” he was saying with 
his very best smile. “ You didn’t expect 
mé not to, did you? But I didn’t recognize 
you for a minute in the dark.” 

Sylvia turned to her companion. 

“ Bill,” she said, “do you mind? I 
promised Mr. Duval one whenever he came 
over. You know Mr. Duval, don’t you, 
Bill—er—Mr. Chandler? Oh, I’m_ so 
stupid about introducing!” 

Sylvia’s eyes pleaded her embarrassment. 
The boy in the white flannels said he didn’t 
mind, but there were daggers and poisoned 
arrows in his look as he turned away. 

“We were just out between dances,” 
Sylvia breathlessly explained. ‘‘ Wasn’t it 
lucky?” Her heart was doing its jumpy 
tricks again, and she had no idea what she 
was going to say next. She knew she ought 
to say something. “ Shall we go in?” she 
managed to stammer. 

“Would you mind very much ” — Vail, 
thoroughly upset, was honest now—* if we 
sat it out somewhere? I’m awfully hot, 
and—well, would you mind? Isn’t there a 
nice seat somewhere out here? I—I’d 
rather talk. You can’t talk when you’re 
dancing, can you?” 

“T’d love to,” Sylvia said. “ There’s a 
bench over there ’—she pointed—* under 
that big bush.” 

She led him to it. 

“I’m so ashamed of myself!” she in- 
sisted, as she fluffed out her skirts and 
made a place for him beside her. “ Really 
~—truly—I just want to die!” 

She looked up at him with piteous eyes. 
Vail Duval felt suddenly contemptible. 

“ Suppose I told you,” he said soberly, 
“ that I am very much ashamed of myself, 
too, and that I want to die—ever and ever 
so much more than you do?” 

Her look was incredulous. 
uncertainly. 

“T’m not fooling,” he said. 

“ Why, what do you mean? Why should 
you be ashamed of yourself?” 

“ Because,” said Vail Duval, looking 
grimly ahead of him, “ because—well, for 
one thing I haven’t been honest with you, 
and for another ”—his voice dropped—‘“ I 


She laughed 
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have done something—dishonorable,” he 
added. 

“You mean—leaving somebody—-over 
there?” Sylvia was trying to hold her 
voice where it belonged. 

“No,” he said shortly, “ not that. Some- 
thing really dishonorable.” His voice 
trailed away. 

“TI don’t believe you!” Sylvia challenged. 

“TI mean it,” he insisted. 

“T don’t care! I don’t believe you. I 
don’t know what you’re talking about, but 
I don’t believe you. You shouldn’t talk 
that way. It’s wrong—truly!” 

From the corners of his eyes Vail Duval 
looked quickly at Sylvia. She was gazing 
eagerly up at him, frankly, straightfor- 
wardly, her whole pose and expression 
speaking a solicitude almost motherly. 

Suddenly Vail felt very small indeed. He 
did not understand it. All he knew was 
that a little kid of a girl—a dainty, half- 
timid, friendly little girl—was sitting beside 
him in the perfumed summer darkness and 
looking up at him with wide, troubled eyes. 

“Of course you’re—you’re fooling,” she 
said. 

“ No!” Vail spoke with a certain strange 
dignity. “ I’ve made up my mind to start 
off from now on—to-night—by not fooling 
anybody—myself or any one else. I’ve just 
got to be honest—with somebody!” 

She sat very still. 

““I—I had no intention of coming over 
here to-night,” he went on painfully; “ not 
even when I said I would.” He looked at 
her helplessly. “ There—that’s one thing 
over with!” 

“But you did come.” 
must have trembled a little. 

“No, I came by accident. I’ve got to 
tell you the truth. I didn’t know I was 
coming here. I didn’t know where I was 
going. I was trying to get away—from 
myself. That’s—that’s all. You can send 
me away, if you wish. I deserve it!” He 
dropped his head. “ I’m not decent enough 
to sit beside you,” he muttered between his 
teeth. 

And Vail Duval meant it. 


V 


Sylvia’s voice 


SYLVIA was sitting rigid, gripping the 


edge of the seat. Somebody—it did not 
matter who—was saying mean and untrue 
things about her hero, and it was as if she 
had been stabbed with a sharp, crooked 
knife. 
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“ Don’t!” she cried, trembling. “ Don’t!” 

He did not understand. Irresolutely he 
rose. 

“No, no!” she protested. ‘“ You 
mustn’t! No-—sit down, please. You 
mustn’t talk that way. You mustn’t!” 
He seated himself, and she faced him im- 
portunately, her words fairly tumbling 
over one another. “I don’t know what it’s 
all about,” she insisted, “ and I don’t care, 
either. All I know is that somebody must 
have done something perfectly awful to you. 
And I’ve been such a little ninny not to un- 
derstand and be nicer to you!” She smiled 
piteously. “I’m just a kid, I know, and I 
can do so little, I’m afraid; but if you’re in 
trouble, and if there’s any way I can 
help—” 

“Td give my right hand,” Vail inter- 
rupted impulsively, “if I had a kid sister 
like you! If I ever needed anything in the 
world! But I don’t deserve it.” 

Little Sylvia Norman put out her hand 
and caught his sleeve. 

“Stop!” she commanded sternly. “I 
won’t have it! Now listen to me. You're 
older than I am, and I know you're wiser 
in lots and lots of ways; but there’s one 
tuing I know with all my heart and mind 
and soul, and that is that it’s wrong for you 
to say things or think things like that about 
yourself when they’re so awfully, awfully 
untrue!” 

“ But they are true,” he persisted. 

Sylvia had forgotten herself. 

“Don’t you think I know?” she argued. 
“Don’t you think I know?” Her eyes 
were even wider now in the darkness, glow- 
ing with an ardor of unconscious zeal. 
“You’re just the straightest and finest and 
nicest and strongest and best—” 

She checked herself in cold horror. She 
dared not look up at him to see, but she 
knew that Vail was staring at her. She 
twisted her feet together tight. Then he 
was speaking. 

“I wish there was one single person on 
earth who believed a tenth of that!” he 
said in a hopeless tone. 

Sylvia raised her eyes slowly to his. She 
could feel her heart thump. 

“TI believe it,” she finally managed to 
whisper. ‘“ Does that help?” 

“You’re just a little brick!” he said so 
warmly that the very tones sent thrills 
chasing one another up and down Sylvia’s 
back. “You certainly do help. Even 
though you don’t know me, and even 
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though you’re just saying it because you 
are a brick, you may be sure it helps. But ” 
—his voice dropped—“ it still remains that 
you don’t know me—and thank God you 
don’t!” 

“I do know you, though,” maintained 
the girl, She was frightened now, 
thoroughly frightened—at _herself—and 
that one tiny sentence took all the sports- 
manship she possessed. 

“Why,” he said easily, “if you really 
knew me and thought that, if a person knew 
me and had that much faith in me, I should 
be the happiest man in all the world. A 
man could do anything, I think, if some- 
body really believed in him—somebody 
who knew him.” 

Sylvia’s heart almost stopped. 

“ You—you don’t know me,” she whis- 
pered, a hopeless determination in her 
voice; “ but I—I’ve known you—for three 
whole years. I met you once—I was in 
short dresses. And—oh, please!” she en- 
treated, the tears standing in her eyes. 
“’m telling you things—just because I’m 
trying to be a good kid sister to you, or as 
near to it as I can be—things you shouldn’t 
ever know.” 

Vail smiled, still failing to comprehend 
her full meaning. 

“ Don’t tell me any more, then,” he said 
gently. 

“ But I must, so that you’ll understand 
—because I want my faith in you to mean 
something to you. You see, I knew then 
that you must be nice, and I’ve just kept 
on knowing it ever since. That’s all. But 
I do know you, don’t you understand? 
And I’ve kept on believing in you always.” 

He could only stare. 

“ But you must have heard lots of things 
about me that weren’t very nice,” he finally 
managed to say. “I hope you did—or you 
don’t know me at all.” 

She bowed her head. 

“ Did you ever hear that I drank—too 
much?” 

She nodded. 

“Did you ever hear—other things?” 

She nodded again. 

“ But didn’t that matter? Didn’t that 
show you what a good-for-nothing I really 
was?” 

“Why, don’t you see?” Sylvia was 
almost impatient in her eagerness. “ Don’t 
you see, that part of you wasn’t the real 
you at all? It isn’t now—not a bit. Don’t 
you see?” 
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Vail Duval looked intently at the pink- 
cheeked, starry-eyed girl beside him. So 
fairylike she was in her fluffy little dress 
that she seemed almost to be floating in the 
darkness. 

“ Don’t you see?” she demanded again. 

“ Yes,” said Vail Duval huskily, after a 
pause. “ Yes, thank God, I do see!” 

“ Oh,” she echoed simply, “ then I thank 
God, too!” 

Vail sat very still. Something seemed to 
be choking him. His hands twisted ner- 
vously at his sides. All at once he felt con- 
fused, abashed, unworthy. It was as if he 
were a child again, and the girl beside him 
his mother. He was seized with an impulse 
to go down upon his knees before her and 
bury his face deep in the white haven of her 
lap. 

He restrained himself with a perceptible 
effort. He realized then that he was tremb- 
ling a little. 

“ What—what is your name—your first 
name?” he asked, a new reverence in his 
tones. 

Her lips formed the syllables. 

“ Sylvia,” he said, his voice strangely 
hoarse, “ Sylvia, do you know that you 


have just shown me the most beautiful 
thing in all the world—something I never 
really believed to exist—yet something I 


know now to be—everything? Just in this 
little while that we’ve been here?” 

“ T—no—wh-what is it?” she quavered 
helplessly. 
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He started to tell her what he meant; 
then a look of pleading swept suddenly 
into his eyes. 

“ Do you mind,” he stammered, “ do you 
mind if I don’t say anything more to-night 
—if I go away without saying anything 
more? I—lI’d rather.” He was twisting 
his fingers painfully. “It would be sacri- 
legious—from me—now; but some day— 
with what you’ve given me—perhaps—I 
think I shall be able to try to tell you. 
After I’ve begun to earn your wonderful 
faith—” 

His voice dwindled away, and he sat 
staring gloomily ahead of him into the dark- 
ness. For what seemed an age neither of 
them spoke. Then abruptly he sprang to 
his feet, his eyes glowing oddly with a spark 
no man or woman had ever seen in those 
eyes before. 

“Good night, Sylvia!” he said, holding 
out his hand. 


As Sylvia walked up the steps of the 
clubhouse veranda her heart was singing 
so riotously that she never even heard the 
music of the dance. For something told her 
that out in the warm summer night the man 
who had always been her hero was striding 
exaltedly along, his shoulders thrown back, 
his head carried high; and that in his tu- 
multuous thoughts there came and went 
and came again an image—she could feel 
her own hot blush—which perhaps, was not 
unlike an image of her. 


ee 
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Brive of my spirit, what is space or time? 
How little mean life’s arbitrary ways, 

How poor the riches that once seemed sublime, 
When, though thy flesh is far, thy spirit stays! 


Thy spirit stays, and neither time nor space, 
Nor intervening griefs can shake my soul— 
The sun arises, and before his face 
All nature’s chorus speeds him to his goal! 


Dear tender spirit, innocent, bright, true, 

As virginal as sweet, take this my song, 
Built less of fire than of the crystal dew, 

And wear it next thy heart the whole day long; 


So shall I touch thee, sweet, close heart to heart, 
So shall I guard thee from whate’er of ill 
Circles about thee with insidious art, 
Till evening wraps thee close and holds thee still! 


Arthur Stanley Riggs 





American Democracy and 
Billy Sunday 


AN UNBIASED ESTIMATE OF THE STRONG AND THE WEAK POINTS OF THE SUNDAY 
CAMPAIGN, AND OF ITS EFFECT UPON THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By Frederick M. Davenport 


Professor of Law and Politics in Hamilton College 


T is a matter of amazement to many 
persons that the evangelist, Billy 
Sunday, should be taken seriously 

enough in the chief city of the United 
States to appear daily in the metropolitan 
newspapers—sometimes even on the first 
page. On the face of it, there is so much 
of greater importance to think about and 
write about in the present order of a dis- 
traught and devastated world! 

And there is so much in Billy which is 
transient and hectic and platitudinous and 
irrational and mountebankish, say his 
critics. Will the man never wear out? 
Must he keep on building tabernacles of 
increasingly imposing size to accommodate 
the crowds who come to hear him? Or at 
least to see him, because the vast spaces of 
sawdust and newly hewn timbers long ago 
outdistanced the range of his worn and 
hoarsened voice. What kind of human 
folks are these, who pour by ten and twen- 
ty thousands in under the rafters, and sing 
and laugh and cheer and are tense and 
silent, and crowd happily or seriously or 
thoughtlessly along the sawdust trail to- 
ward the touch of Billy’s hand? 

It is said that a large percentage of 
them do not stick, that they backslide and 
fall by the way. Critics contend that they 
are subject only to the emotions of the 
hour, that their minds are fed on theolog- 
ical sawdust and outworn scraps of pious 
creed, that the great majority are not per- 
manently benefited, but rather injured 
mentally and morally by a superficial and 
debilitating experience. It is mob psychol- 
ogy of a sort that weakens the fiber of the 


American people, say Sunday’s more vigor- 
ous and virulent opponents. 

I have been more or less of a student 
and observer of the social and political 
phenomena of religious revivals for a good 
many years, and I am not carried away by 
the revival method. I never have been. 
Religion is a very important matter in a 
democracy, and if the religious instinct is 
played upon in such fashion as to bring 
out the worst and not the best qualities of 
a population, if the result is to injure my 
country’s self-control and to lessen its 
powe: of deliberation, then I am against 
the man and the method that are respon- 
sible for this travesty in the handling of 
the profoundest influence which affects 
mankind. 

In measuring Billy Sunday, there is 
danger of the critics applying the wrong 
test. Undoubtedly a considerable per- 
centage of the Sunday converts fall by the 
wayside. Undoubtedly some of his theology 
is superficial, menacing to the intellectual 
processes of his unsophisticated hearers, 
and a joke to the sophisticated. Undoubt- 
edly the Sunday campaigns have at times, 
and in untutored localities, aroused, or at 
least let loose, some intolerance, prejudice, 
bigotry, and medievalism. 

So did the Wesley campaign in England 
in the eighteenth century; but one of the 
most tremendous forces for progress and 
democracy in the England of the eight- 
eenth century was the Wesley revival. Of 
course, in intellectual quality Sunday is not 
the equal of Wesley; but in some funda- 
mental respects his work in America must 
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be compared with Wesley’s in England, if 
it is to be viewed in true proportion. 


TEST A REVIVAL BY ITS SOCIAL EFFECT 


The right test of modern religious re- 
vivals is social, not individual at all. The 
test is the effect upon democracy. Meas- 
ured by this test, the Edwards revival in 
New England was worse than a failure, 
and the Wesley revival in old England was 
a triumphant success. 

The mass of the English people of Wes- 
ley’s day were without common mind or 
common purpose, inert, socially and polit- 
ically sodden. Not even the right of as- 
semblage had in the eighteenth century 
been worked out in England. The great 
mass-meetings of the Wesley revival broke 
all this down, helping to stir in the English 
people a sense of power, to unloose the 
great and essential and substantial quali- 
ties of the English democracy, to prepare 
the way for comradeship, cooperation, 
equality, liberty, government, a sense of 
justice and right —all of which we now 
know develop most rapidly in the midst of 
the really sound and profound social move- 
ments of mankind. 

Side by side with all this, in the Wes- 
leyan revival, there was aroused a vast deal 
of emotionalism and fanaticism. Both the 
good and the bad qualities were in the 
population, and the revival set both free 
tostruggle with each other for the mas- 
tery. 

The great social value of Wesley was his 
setting at liberty of the great subconscious 
forces of democracy among the English 
people. It is a similar cumulative influence 
which is observable in Sunday. In the 
American cities he has visited during the 
past twenty years, he has stirred vast gath- 
erings of all sorts of people. I watched the 
trail-hitters one night in the city of Wilkes- 
Barre, in the Pennsylvania coal-fields, and 
I think I detected the physiognomy of 
young men whose immediate ancestors 
came from pretty nearly every country in 
southern Europe. 

Billy has fitted into the mass psychology 
of our primitive, backward, and conglom- 
erate, but eager and developing population. 
His appeal to the simple, natural, human 
moral traits of mankind, his phraseology 
of the street, which men of every stratum 
understand, the singing together of the 
wonderful hymns of the church, of relig- 
ion, of the country, have done much more 
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than stir the superficial emotions of great 
masses of Americans. They have helped 
to unlock, in vast gatherings of the con- 
glomerate American population, the flood- 
gates of democracy. They have opened 
the channel for the expression of inchoate 
and pent-up democratic forces. 

At first the manifestations are limited 
and narrow in their range. Sunday leaves 
behind him everywhere the trail of Pro- 
hibition, and the more obvious surface 
programs of civic betterment. But once 
you unloose the eager mass-democracy of 
hundreds of thousands of men and women 
in the United States, you have contributed 
an impulse to social evolution in the coun- 
try which everywhere intensifies and ex- 
tends by geometrical progression. 

Provided always that Sunday is working 
upon the right kind of material, and that 
his appeal, at the root, is to the influences 
that are socially worth while. 


A FORCE THAT ENERGIZES DEMOCRACY 


As to the first point, every Billy Sunday 
audience I ever saw is typically American. 
Every one of the fifty-seven kinds of plain 
people in the United States is represented 
there. Their homeliness, their eagerness, 
their childlikeness, their patriotism, their 
simple desire to know what is right and 
get it done—you can read it in every Sun- 
day audience I have looked at. 

Compare this with the great crowds that 
Dowie so long attracted, and you see the 
difference in a moment. Dowie’s mass was 
always a crowd of beaten men and women, 
men and women who had been trodden on, 
who were suffering from physical disease 
or economic discouragement, who had been 
rendered servile, who had lost their way— 
fit subjects all for hypnotism, for vagary 
and fanaticism. 

Nothing could be further from an accu- 
rate description of the Sunday followers. 
To a degree which no evangelist in the 
United States has ever approached, Sun- 
day attracts his crowds from the typical 
Americans. The qualities of primitive 
vigor and simple, natural human instincts 
and reactions are written all over the Sun- 
day crowds. 

In the long range of the Sunday meet- 
ings, those who come to hear him are not 
hypnotized or scared into anything. The 
kind of people Sunday naturally attracts 
cannot be scared or hypnotized. And at 
the bottom Sunday is not that kind, either. 
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His theology of fear is illustrative and 
figurative, and that is as far as its influence 
goes. What he actually does is to arouse 
and energize into action for the right the 
great, honest, eager, inchoate, baseball 
democracy which makes up the bulk of the 
American people. 

If you brush aside the eccentricities, the 
extravagances, the intellectual imperfec- 
tions, the dross of Sunday, you will find 
that the things which are substantial and 
fundamental in him and in his appeal are 
two—virility and conscience. And if you 
can name two qualities the strengthening 
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of which just now is more vital to Amer- 
ican society than these two, I would like 
to know what they are. When it is all 
over, the Sunday religious campaign im- 
presses vast numbers of the real American 
people with the enormous social value of 
being strong, of doing right, and of acting 
together. 

Just as on a colossal scale the great war 
is unloosing the forces of freedom among 
the nations, so in a limited way, within our 
own country, the influence of Sunday is 
helping to energize democracy toward com- 
radeship and justice. 





Two of the Millions of Men 


BY FRANK 


EAN years came to the fishers of St. 
Pierre, and the fleet steadily dwin- 
dled. But André, with a score of 


other red-stockinged Breton boys, sailed 


from France to the lone islands off New- 
foundland. Here he ground bait, turned 
the fish curing on the great stretches of 
rock, learned how to overhaul tackle, and 
scooped the eyes out of fish-heads, so that 
they would not glue up the crude ma- 
chinery. 

While his nose more and more “ ges- 
tured” in revulsion, and eating fish twice 
a day became monotonous, he bent without 
complaint to his work, for even a man of 
twelve must stick to his task and help to 
see that the drab and somber season of 
Lent is not too hungry. It was a long 
stint, from morning gray to evening dusk; 
and now the short, wind-racked October 
days seemed as endless and cheerless as 
the heavy, hazy days of summer. 

The other boys drifted away. André’s 
loafing along shore after mass on Sunday, 
and venturing farther and farther out in 
dory or lobster-boat, were growing signs of 
the urge to run away. 

As a Breton, he was a sailor by right of 
birth. By chance he knew how to swim— 
a gift that not every sailor in these northern 
waters possesses. Yet it was stupidity in 
him to go out and be caught in that Octo- 
ber blow. Spiteful clouds had massed, had 
shredded into fleeces, and had piled again 
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in new mountains. A wind that had been a 
half-hearted catspaw took to a steadily 
stronger whipping of the water, and there 
was a far-away undertone of mournful 
whining and complaining. 

At last the mocking whistle of the rising 
gale roused André. He put about lazily 
for shore, but the wind was a steady drag 
against him. His little back spread flatter, 
and the blades of the long, ash oars dipped 
deeper in the swell. The power of the blast 
twisted the oars in his grip. Over the 
waters there was now a yellow, dingy mist, 
with clouds packed high and dirty above it. 

Like a true sailor, he strove to coax the 
boat nearer shore; but wind and tide were 
against him. and the land steadily slipped 
back. When he called for help, the wind 
smothered his voice; so he saved his breath 
and used all his wit to keep from being 
swamped. 

Thick darkness caught him—a darkness 
in which nothing could be seen except the 
crawling, ghastly-green foam of the sea. 
Long before morning his eyes were blank 
with weariness, his jaws too stiff to chatter, 
and his numb fingers could scarcely clutch 
the leaden oars. 

Suddenly a coaster loomed out of the 
mist, and as suddenly began to melt away 
again. André shrilled and hallooed. An 
answering halloo made him sob in relief. 

Not many minutes later he was dragged 
on board, too spent to stand, and with his 
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face raw from the lashing of the salt drift. 
The thrifty Newfoundland skipper first 
saw that the lobster-boat was safely in 
tow; then he lurched over to the hatchway 
and bellowed: 

“John Joe! Mac! I say, Mac! Mac, 
now Mac! Here is a frozen redleg. Come, 
boy, come! Put life back in his frozen 
skin by saying a French word!” 

A barefoot chunk of a boy of eighteen, 
clothed in aged overalls and part of a blue- 
flannel shirt that showed the full curve of 
the neck and the well-muscled chest, tum- 
bled on deck. His blue eyes, almost red 
hair, and ready smile proclaimed him Irish; 
but it was in French, true Canuck, that he 
spoke. 

It was a barbarous, almost unknowable 
speech to the rescued boy, for he had his 
own beloved patois; but there was French 
in the words of both. John Joe got the 
story in a few sentences, and told it to the 
skipper, who shook his head in admiration 
—not of the boy, but of the boat. 

He hustled John Joe and André below, 
and John Joe made up a good, substantial 
meal of powerful, thoroughly reboiled tea, 
boiled salt herring, soggy potatoes, and 
heavy bread. It could not have been bet- 
ter chosen, for such food is unequaled bal- 
last in rough weather, and such tea soothes 
the system before it shoots it full of holes. 

John Joseph McConnell, who sat and 
watched André’s two-handed stowing of 
the food, and listened to his joy in it, could 
not rightly say his own last name until he 
was ten. His grandfather, a slip of a boy, 
was one of the few fever-ship survivors of 
the black “forty-seven.” That grand- 
father’s father and mother, Eileen, the big 
sister; Ambrose Benedict, Michael Ber- 
nard, Con, and wee Paudeen, all wilted be- 
fore the plague and famine, and their bones 
rest at Grosse Isle, in the St. Lawrence. 
Little, John Joe—our John Joe’s grand- 
father—found soft cuddling in the arms of 
a French-Canadian woman, who had only 
a sorry nine children of her own; and he 
learned their speech, so that all he kept of 
his own Irish inheritance was his name and 
his rich sense of the fun of life and work. 

He grew to a good, tall man, and mar- 
ried Mary Davitt, herself salvage of the 
famine days. A big family came to them. 
None of the children knew English, nor did 
the children’s children, except our John Joe. 
He, too, would have been dumb in it had 
he not gone to the Maritime Provinces. 
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Having looked at Redleg approvingly, he 
caressed and heartened him with talk, and 
in the slow, conservative mind of the boy a 
first friendship was born. Two Celts—the 
one with a waving mass of bronze hair, the 
other with tawny locks bleached by wind 
and sun; the one wide-eyed and narrow- 
faced, the other veiled-eyed from much 
looking at the water, and round-faced— 
had somehow felt the call of kinship. 

But even this and the dynamic strength 
of the tea could not keep André awake. 
The warm food and terrible weariness mas- 
tered him. He stretched his work-stained, 
pudgy hand toward John Joe, smiled wist- 
fully, started to mumble something, and 
then his head dropped upon his arm and he 
slept. John Joe lifted him with true gen- 
tleness and bore him to his own bunk. 


II 


Tue Flora Page, which had picked An- 
dré up, was Boston-bound, with a full cargo 
of laths. It was slow sailing, and John 
Joe sought to give André English. It did 
John Joe good to have this plodding, pa- 
tient student, for others of the crew intrud. 
ed and set master and pupil right. By the 
time they reached Boston, André began to 
get words, and in Boston he got more. 

He talked as he unloaded the villainous 
bundles of laths, which tore his hands, 
wrenched his joints, and dug splinters under 
his nails. It lasted two days, and André 
was happy, for he was not handling fish! 

The skipper sold the lobster-boat, pock- 
eted the money, and sailed without notify- 
ing any one that she had picked a boy up. 
André did not care. Sooner or later the 
folks in France would know. 

They reached Newfoundland, and John 
Joe and André worked back to Arichat, in 
Nova Scotia. After a week of lazing they 
went up to Sydney, for a vacation in the 
steel-mills. John Joe had been there be- 
fore, and he got André by, swearing un- 
blushingly that he was sixteen and a 
brother. Both boys were soon so hard and 
tough that they could sleep on a cinder- 
dump; and when spring came they started 
back through the Bras d’Or Lakes, each 
carrying with him the limitless wealth of 
forty-two dollars. 

André, a wide stump of a fellow, was 
thirteen. John Joe, free-swinging muscle 
from head to toes, had not yet bent to the 
laborer’s crouch, and strode full from the 
hips with a slight sway from the waist—a 
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gait which André copied. They put in a 
few weeks at the gypsum quarries, and 
gradually settled to the work of coasting, 
fishing, lumbering, or whatever offered. 
They might have become lumpish, sodden 
shore-dwellers, had not chance sent them, 
in 1912, to the great wheat harvest in the 
West. 

André, seventeen, and with never a smile 
to his face, was brown as an acorn and 
hard as a hickory whorl. He _ spoke, 
thought, and walked like John Joe. The 
years in the open had strengthened both 
lads, and left them clear-eyed, clean- 
skinned, frank, and simple. Even the pos- 
sibilities, plentiful enough, of getting cog- 
nac smuggled from St. Pierre, or disastrous 
nigger rum from St. Croix—the rum that 
makes sailors try to exterminate the police 
—never got them. 

Their one consoling vice was Pictou 
twist, the vilest tobacco this side of the 
revolutionary Russian cigarette. On the 


way to Alberta they used seven figs of it. 
When they tumbled out of the car, though 
they had eaten nothing after leaving Mon- 
treal, they unkinked themselves by flop- 
ping each other around in the rocks and 


gravel that formed the station platform. 
A farmer watched, and then hailed them. 

“ Single or double?” he asked. 

“Double,” said John Joe. “ Thirty- 
five, two months’ work.” 

“ Have a drink?” asked the farmer, as 
he uncrossed his legs. 

“Don’t drink. We'll wait for you.” 

“Climb up!” said the farmer, as he 
grinned and sucked in his lips. “I don’t, 
either, and I don’t want no one around 
what does. If you’d ’a’ said yes, I might 
’a’ been tempted to jine you; but I’d ’a’ 
druv you off when I come back to grace. 
I tuck four cures, ’n’ I’m weak yet; but 
I’d send the accursed traffic into the Arctic 
if I could. It’s ruin, body and soul. Sure 
you won’t have a drink with me—jest one 
—a little one, mebby?” 

John Joe shook his head, and the farmer 
seemed disappointed. An excuse is not al- 
ways easy to find. 

“You got to earn your money,” he said 
as they drove off. ‘“ Four in the morning, 
three square meals, but you got to earn it.” 

They jolted mile after mile over roads 
that were wheel-ruts, and the new “ hands ” 
loeked in silent rapture over the great fields 
of growing grain, or at the cattle in the 
fenced sections. Both were Canadian la- 
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borers now. André seemed to have forgot- 
ten France, and this new land had at once 
claimed him as it claimed John Joe. Each 
had a little roll of money sewed to his un- 
dershirt, and each was bent on increasing 
his savings until they would cover the cost 
of some of that glorious land. 

When the harvest was in they were 
richer, and still more bent on owning land; 
so, after promising to come back to Farmer 
Rice for the spring planting, they walked 
the weary distance to Edmonton. There 
they earned still more money working at 
furs, and they saved much of it. They 
were back on the great farm in early spring, 
back with a twofold object—land, and the 
Cameron girls. 

The latter lived only six miles away—a 
nice distance for a friendly stroll and call. 
On Sundays, fair or foul, by starting at 
five o’clock, there was time for a visit. 

Old Cameron had come out from Cape 
Breton, and had done well. Instead of the 
sod-and-slab cabin in which he started his 
new life, he now had a real cottage and a 
barn that would hold six such cottages. 

John Joe talked, walked, and jested with 
Rachel, and she laughed widely and loud, 
not for the jests’ sake, but because she 
liked him. 

“Tt ‘ll be the finest house, with the fin- 
est girl in it, between here and Calgary!” 
said John Joe with an air of assurance. 
“We'll have the finest herd in the West, 
and from the hair of their tails to the tip 
of their horns they’ll be all money!” 

He held Rachel’s arm in his as he talked. 
She felt the muscles grow taut, and knew 
that he was already working on her farm 
and his, making it the haven of their hearts’ 
desire. 

André sat in the kitchen with Mary. 

“ Aye!” he said. “Six hundred and 
forty acres—aye!” 

“Tis much land for one man,” she said 
dubiously. 

“ One man?” said John Joe scornfully, as 
he entered. “ He’s two men now, and with 
you he’ll be four. Rachel here with me 
will be four more, and the eight of us will 
be worth a dozen!” 

“When we have six hundred dollars,” 
said André, in his slow, deliberate way, 
“then we get married.” 

John Joe tcssed his cap in the air, threw 
back his shoulders, and laughed a full- 
throated laugh of sheer exultation. 

“With the arms and chest we have,” he 
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declared, “and with girls for our women 
such as are not between Scatari and Van- 
couver, we’ll own our land, and we’ll have 
more till it takes a day to ride around it!” 

Land, life, living—these were their love. 
Freedom and independence of all others 
were their goal. Their castles were a house 
and barn; their domain, wide stretches of 
grain, and their retainers were the cattle 
that meant money. 


Ill 


But the echoes of the outer world 
reached even to this sparsely peopled place. 
John Joe and André had walked out that 
second August Sunday for the usual sit- 
together. Old man Cameron came loping 
to meet them, his seaside asthma come back 
through excitement. His face was drawn, 
and his eyes blazed with the bigness of the 
news he had for them. There was fight in 
him as he wheezed brokenly: 

“The Germans are murdering the Eng- 
lish! It is war, bloody war!” 

John Joe and André stood dead still. 

“ And the French are fighting the Ger- 
mans, too,” continued Cameron, though in 
a tone which implied that this was a minor 
matter. 

André’s jaws were set, and his hands 
clenched till the knuckles were white. John 
Joe was vague in geography. His mind 
went slowly back to Nova Scotia and the 
“ Dutchmen ”—simple farmers, fishers, and 
traders along the eastern coast, hailing 
mostly from Lunenburg, and given to eat- 
ing sauerkraut instead of honest cabbage. 

“The Dutchmen!” he yelled. “The 
Lunenburg Dutchmen! Blast their dirty 
hides! May the next herring choke them! 
We'll drive them out! To think they’d go 
and fight against the queen!” 

“Tt’s the king now,” said Cameron trem- 
blingly. F 

“ Fra-a-ance!” said André, drawing out 
the word. “She is in war? The Proo-si- 
ans, they fight with Fra-a-ance?” 

“They do so,” said Cameron. “ The 
Germans are nearly to Paris.” 

The boy swayed as_he looked long over 
the fields. He looked toward the house 
where Mary was, but his soul was back in 
France. No more was he a laborer or red- 
leg. He was a son of France, and she 
called to him! 

He would not have known German if he 
heard it. He knew nothing of Germany; 


but his people had fought and suffered in 
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1870, just as they always had when France 
was at war. Now all that he had heard at 
home, and then had little heeded, was plain 
to him. 

From their first meeting until this mo- 
ment John Joe had led. In the time of 
crisis André turned to him, and though 
they had not spoken French in months, it 
was in that tongue that the Breton pas- 
sionately addressed his companion. 

“You and I, John Joe—we go together 
to fight for France!” 

John Joe’s jaw quivered, and then tight- 
ened. The usually placid eyes of the 
youngster gleamed with the fighting fire. 
With excited gesture he pushed back his 
cap, and the thick, tawny hair shook over 
his forehead. 

“We must, John Joe—you and I to- 
gether. We belong to each, and we belong 
to France. Come, I will tell you why we 
must, and must go now!” 

They walked apart. Cameron looked at 
them for a moment, and then, shaking his 
head at the impulsiveness of the French, 
walked shakily to the house. 

“ They’re there, down by,” he said to 
his daughters. ‘“ They’re talking of enlist. 
ing. I'd go, I would indeed so, if this 
asthma didn’t pester me!” 

He struggled to choke back the cough, 
but it shook and tortured him. The red 
of fever mounted to his cheeks, sweat stood 
clammy on his forehead, and his eyes spoke 
the despair of one who could fight no more. 

There was no laughter in John Joe when 
he and André came to the kitchen, and it 
was André who talked. He drew out the 
little oilcloth bag in which he had his sav- 
ings, and handed it to Mary. John Joe 
gave his to Rachel. Lover, worker, builder 
had given place to fighting men, and few 
words could be said. 

“ There is our money,” said André sim- 
ply; “ Rachel’s money and John Joe’s, 
Mary’s money and mine. We keep enough 
to get to Montreal. There we are soldiers, 
and will be brought over the sea to France. 
You keep this. Maybe we come back soon, 
when France is safe. Maybe—” 

John Joe was silent; the two girls wept 
softly; old Cameron tried to stand firm. 
André walked into the kitchen, hastily got 
together some of the food that was to have 
served as their Sunday lunch, and came 
out with it. 

“We get the train that goes at four to- 
morrow. We would not ride. The horses 
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must be fresh in the fields to-morrow. 
Good-by!” 

He took Mary’s hand. She was help- 
less and frightened as she looked at him. 
This was not the André she had known, 
this stern, white-faced man who a few mo- 
ments before was just a youth. She sobbed 
and clung as he caught her in his strong 
arms and kissed her—their first kiss. 

John Joe, who had been the fervent and 
gallant lover, now could only hold out his 
hand to Rachel and murmur an almost in- 
audible— 

“ Good-by!” 


IV 


Ir was in early spring, when more than 
two and a half years of war had made the 
world weary, that André, the trench stiff- 
ness still putting a slight halt in his walk, 
and with his left arm weak and dangling 
as the result of a wound from a shell frag- 
ment, came slowly into the barn of the 
Alberta farm where he had once worked 
with John Joe McConnell. The farmer’s 
greeting was not unwelcoming. 

“Ye jumped me jest before the harvest,” 
he said. “I lost a power of money through 
it, too. Couldn’t get all the crop in. Might 
a’ known the Irishman would get into the 
fight, but I didn’t think you French cared 
much for it. Where’s John Joe?” 

“T don’t know,” said André brokenly, 
his English partly forgotten through dis- 
use. “He was hurt and in a hospital. 


Maybe got better. I don’t know.” 
“Ts he dead?” 
“Maybe. I don’t know.” 


“What happened to him?” 

“T don’t know. Something, and John 
Joe was gone. They said he got a great 
medal, but I never heard about him again.” 

“Well, well! You couldn’t smoke a 
pipe or go courting without him. Then 
you go off to fight, an’ all you say is, 
‘Don’t know.’ Do you care?” 

“T don’t know, yet,” said André in a 
low voice. His face was old and his eyes 
were heavy with his own pain and that of 
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others. He had seen and felt too much to 
give it voice now. 

“Want work, I suppose?” said the 
farmer, looking at him carefully. 

André nodded. 

“ Able to work?” 

“T must be.” 

“And you don’t know where John - 
is? He’s just gone? Well, well! Sup- 
pose we can feed you up, though that’s a 
bad arm you got.” 

André hesitated, gulped, and then spoke. 

“Where’s Mary?” 

“Who? The Cameron girl? Oh, the 
place burned down. The old fool was so 
excited he coughed himself to pieces, forgot 
the insurance, lost everything, got pneu- 
monia, and slid off. The girls waited 
‘round and tried to find where you fellows 
were. Agent swindled them out of the 
land, I hear. Then they heard you were 
dead, and went off somewhere.” 

“Where are they?” 

“The Cameron girls? Well, now, I 
don’t rightly know. I heard they went 
back Nova Scotia way. Then I heard one 
of them married a blacksmith out British 
Columbia way. Didn’t pay much atten- 
tion. I mind my own business—hey, where 
you going?” 

“T don’t know,” said André dully. 

“ Going to look for the Cameron girls?” 

André turned, something of menace in 
his looks. 

“* Maybe,” he said. “‘ Maybe I find them. 
If John Joe he ever comes back, he find 
them, too. Maybe, maybe—I don’t know; 
but I see.” 

With the drag in his walk somewhat in- 
creased, he moved toward the railroad sta- 
tion. As he moved, he tried to straighten 
himself and hold his head up, and a little 
of the old sway that he had copied from 
John Joe came back. But he was a true 
figure of war as he went in search of the 
love he had left, and of the friend who had 
been with him so many years, who had 
worked with him, suffered with him, and 
fought side by side with him. 
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SwirtLy the world keeps onward range, 
The gleam of outrun stars withdrawn, 

While with each new degree of change 
New lights from heaven upon us dawn. 


Eugene C. Dolson 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


IMON OVERTON, commander of an exploring expedition, is lost in the antarctic snows, and 
Arthur Faunce, who succeeds to the leadership, returns to America to be hailed as a hero. 

The two men were old friends and companions, and both had been attracted by Diane Her- 

ford. Faunce, being the younger of the two, and owing much to Overton’s help and guidance, had 
hitherto stood aside; but now his love for Diane brings him to Mapleton, where she lives with her 


father, Judge Herford. 


Faunce is welcomed at Mapleton by the judge and all his circle, except an old physician, Dr. 
Gerry, who notices the young man’s nervousness, and extracts from him the confession that he cannot 


sleep without chloral. 


With shrewd insight, the doctor tells him that something is weighing on his 


mind, and that he will be no better until he gets it off. Faunce knows only too well that this is so, 
and he feels a strong impulse to confess the whole truth to Gerry. 
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itself, and searching—was passing 

through his mind, Arthur Faunce 
knew that he would not yield to it—not 
now. He could not, for he was moved by 
a greater and more compelling force—his 
passion for Diane Herford. Between that 
and his peace of mind, or something which 
he thought might help restore his peace of 
mind, he felt himself unable to choose. 

It was this lack of moral stamina that 
had always been his trouble. He could 
not resist an impulse to secure his own 
happiness or his own life. He had nothing 
of the Spartan in him; he would have 
dropped the fox and denied all previous 
knowledge of it, rather than risk his vitals. 
He could not now jeopardize his chance 
with Diane for the mere sake of a confes- 
sion which, however it might ease his mind, 
could not fail to raise the moral obstacle 
of Gerry’s opinion. 

Faunce dismissed the thought. He re- 
solved, as he had resolved a hundred times 
before, to keep his own counsel, to show 
himself “ the captain of his soul.” If he 
was not strong enough to drive the miser- 
able fantoms from his own mind, no other 
man could expel them. It remained for 
him to live them down. 

His eyes traveled over the winter land- 
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scape, the brown fields and hedgerows, the 
occasional roof of some neighboring house. 
Beyond the slope of the hill, where the 
land dipped suddenly, he saw a long strip 
of the Sound, its tranquil surface shimmer- 
ing like burnished copper in the sunshine. 
The sight of it recalled the ship that was 
soon to sail on another expedition, and the 
choice that fate and circumstance were 
forcing on him. 

He must return to those frozen fields, 
must face again the awful thing that held 
his soul in its grip, or he must renounce 
that part of his new fame that rested on 
his explorations, and, following Judge Her- 
ford’s lead, must plunge into the field of 
politics. He had thought the choice as- 
sured—home and easy preferment, the 
presence of Diane and the approval of her 
father; but of late, loving her as he did, 
he was still curiously aware of a myste- 
rious power that had laid hold of him. He 
felt the lure of those frozen depths, the 
gray sky, the blue peaks of giant ice—and 
the soul of Overton! It was like an ob- 
session, it drew him; but he would not go 
—he was resolved he would not go, if 
Diane— 

At the thought he heard her coming 
through the hall. The soft rustle of her 
dress startled him away from the window. 
He turned and stood facing her as she 
came into the room. 
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She had taken off her hat, and her soft 
hair, a little disordered by the wind, fell 
low over her small ears. There was still a 
delicate flush, a softness, about her face 
that made it at once more youthful and 
more charming. 

“ Papa is feeling better,” she announced 
as she went over to the fire, “and I’ve 
ordered tea. Won’t you stay and drink a 
cup with me?” 

He did not reply, and she turned her 
head, looking over her shoulder at his tall 
figure. outlined against the dark portiére 
behind him. Something in his face arrested 
the words on her lips. She stood holding 
her hands out toward the blaze and look- 
ing back, the soft glow of the fire touching 
the fine oval of her cheek and the white 
curve of her full throat. 

“ Diane,” Faunce said in a low voice, 
urged on by an overmastering emotion 
which he tried in vain to control, “I love 
you! You know it. Is it fair to keep me 
waiting so long for an answer?” 

She turned her head quickly, hiding her 
face from him. Deep and contending emo- 
tions swept over her; yet she was more 
tranquil than he was. She had realized 
long ago that her sorrow drew her nearer 
to the man who had been Overton’s com- 
rade, who shared with her a deep and 
reverent tenderness for his memory. If any 
one had a right to her confidence, her 
friendship, her love, surely it was the man 
who had almost given his life to be with 
Overton to the end. But she said nothing 
for a moment, and .then she heard his 
voice again. 

“ Diane, they want me to go back to the 
antarctic, and lately I’ve felt the deepest, 
the most unaccountable impulse to go; but 
there’s one thing that holds me, that would 
make me give anything up—I mean the 
hope of your caring enough to want me to 
stay!” 

She turned slowly toward him. 

“Would you think that it meant some- 
thing quite different if I said that I wanted 
you to go? That I felt that the work 
should be finished, the victory won?” 

He hesitated; his face blanched. 

“You want me to go? You don’t care 
enough to want me to stay here—where 
you are?” 

“T didn’t say that. I want you to go 
because there’s a great work to finish, be- 
cause it seems to me like rounding out your 
career, winning the greatest victory. I—I 
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don’t want to help a man falter by the way 
or step back. I know de would never have 
faltered—I mean Overton.” 

He looked at her blankly. 

“No, he would never have faltered, but 
—you know, I’ve told you, Diane — I’m 
not as great as he was. I suppose that’s 
the reason—the reason you can’t feel as I 
do, you can’t accept all that I have to give 
—my love for you?” 

“T want to tell you the truth,” she re- 
plied, looking up at him with clear eyes. 
“You know how I’ve felt about Overton. 
I cared for him so much that it seemed to 
me I could never feel anything like that 
for any one else, but lately—” 

“Yes?” he cried eagerly, bending to- 
ward her, his eyes searching her face. 

“ Lately I’ve begun to feel that I—I did 
care for you!” 

IX 


Ir was late that evening before Faunce 
left the house. As the door finally closed 
behind him, a biting wind drove the first 
flakes of a snow-storm into his face. The 
touch of it, the sting of ice on his flushed 
cheek, roused him. 

He had been, for a while, like a man in 
a trance, who sees through the golden mist 
the beautiful shapes of an Elysian vision, 
and hears the heavenly music of the 
spheres, while he lies there powerless alike 
to grasp the full joy of his translation or 
to confess his own unworthiness te bask 
in its heavenly sunshine. Only a moment 
before he had held Diane in his arms, the 
soft touch of her cheek was still warm on 
his, the fragrance of her shadowy hair lay 
still upon his shoulder; yet he felt the in- 
tensity of his moral solitude, the depth of 
the gulf that yawned between her warm 
faith in him and his hidden shame. 

His love for her, his firm determination 
to wrest happiness from the depths of his 
misery—the primal instincts of a nature 
that could not resist temptation—had 
driven him on. He had won her; how- 
ever reluctant, however spiritually blinded 
she had been to his moral attributes, she 
had promised to be his wife. But his 
triumph was short-lived, for he knew al- 
ready that his joy was like a beautiful, 
shimmering bubble, dancing before the 
wind. In an instant it would break, and 
his outstretched hand would grasp only the 
empty air. 

A moment before he had been so happy, 
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so passionately confident that his soul had 
at last risen above its dishonor. With the 
assurance of Diane’s love, he could shake 
off the shackles of fear and rise to such 
heights of courage, to such magnificent 
security, that not even the clutching hands 
of the Furies who had pursued him day 
and night could drag him down. 

A moment ago—how different it had 
been! He thought of the warm old room 
with its mellowed air of age and comfort, 
the dark rug on the floor, the fire sparkling 
on the hearth, the somber but beautiful 
hangings, the few fine pictures—a Gains- 
borough that an ancestral Herford had 
brought from England as a family trea- 
sure, a small Greuze head, and a simple but 
lovely landscape by an American painter, 
who had loved the shaded dell and the 
dashing waterfall. He could see again the 
table with the lamp, the carved armchairs, 
and the figure of Diane in a pale house- 
gown that she had worn at dinner, its sim- 
ple folds revealing the long, dryadlike 
lines of her slender form and the buoyaat 
grace of her easy pose as she stood there, 
beside her own hearthstone, talking to him. 

The kindled loveliness of her eyes 
haunted him still. He had held her soft 
hands in his, and had felt the tremulous 
touch of her [Mips, believing himself one 
with the immortal lovers of old; but now 
the door had closed on him, and the night, 
wild and wintry and touched with snow, 
had engulfed him. He shuddered awake 
from his dream of bliss, and saw himself 
as a lost soul at the gate of paradise. 

That was his fate. Happiness might be 
within his grasp, but it would elude him 
and mock him. He might attain, but he 
could never A power greater than 
life itself had laid hold upon him, an in- 
visible force was crushing him down, and 
his soul, like the proverbial candle in the 
wind, only leaped and flickered at the 
mercy of the gale. 

A driving snow-storm swept across the 
open country, and the trees creaked and 
swayed in the tempest; but he walked on. 
The very tumult of it seemed to submerge 
the still more cruel tumult in his soul, and 
he breasted the rising storm with some- 
thing akin to joy that there was endurance 
enough left in him to face it. For the 


time the need of physical exertion relieved 
his mental tension. 

Leaving the highroad and climbing to the 
summit of a little hill, he stood looking 
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down upon the distant city, shrouded in 
fog and cloaked in blinding snow, until its 
lights seemed to blend into gigantic arches 
and semicircles, like broken rainbows in a 
bank of vapor. It was a familiar spectacle; 
he had seen it often before, but never in an 
aspect quite like this. 

The strange effect of the lights in the 
sky, together with the snowflakes that 
were driving into his face and whitening 
his arms and shoulders, recalled the frozen 
wastes of the polar ice-fields, the curtain of 
deathlike fog that hung over those bleak 
solitudes. He remembered Diane’s words, 
her faith in his high endeavor, her hope 
that he would complete his task and win, 
at last, a certain claim to the glory that 
was now but the fallen mantle of a greater 
man. 

He must go back! He recalled the im- 
pulse that had been so overwhelming, the 
keen desire to return. It had seemed to 
him sometimes as if unseen hands had 
grasped him and were drawing him back to 
those haunted seas. Diane had voiced his 
feeling; she, too, had urged him to go. 

But now, alone in the night, he fell into 
one of his bitter moments of revulsion. 
The whole thing filled him with horror. It 
was strange, he told himself, that she 
should so insist upon it. It was unlike a 
woman to bid her lover go into such perils. 
He began to believe that she did not love 
him—it was Overton still who stood be- 
tween! Jealousy laid hold of him and 
rent him. 

A prey to contending feelings, he turned 
and fought again with the gale, plunging 
on into the drifting snow. She had told 
him that she loved Overton. He was sec- 
ond in her heart, second in the great expe- 
dition, second in the very honors he had 
won! 

Yet—a shudder ran through him—what 
right had he to be jealous of Overton? 
What right had he, indeed, to any honor, 
or to high repute, or to Diane’s love? An 
hour before he had lifted the cup of life 
to his lips and tasted joy; now he was 
draining the bitter dregs in a spiritual 
agony that laid bare his own soul. 

He saw his course, as he had followed 
it in the long year that was drawing now 
to its close; and it was plain to him why 
the thought of it had haunted him night 
after night, even when he had tried to shut 
it out, until insomnia had driven him to 
the verge of madness. Like Orestes, he 
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had been pursued by the Furies; but no 
tribunal of the gods would release him 
from their clutches. He could never sleep 
again without the deadly poison of some 
narcotic stealing into his veins. 

He had walked blindly, without follow- 
ing the road, and he was almost out of his 
reckoning when, through the white folds of 
the storm, he saw the outlines of the Gerry 
house set low and solid amid its clustering 
cedars. A light burned in two windows in 
the rear, showing that Dr. Gerry was still 
up, keeping his usual vigil in his study. 
The fact that the rest of the house was 
dark suggested that the household slept, 
and that the doctor was alone. 

Faunce paused in his struggle with the 
wind and stood staring at the light. Again 
he was swept with an unaccountable im- 
pulse to cry aloud for heip, to strip the 
veil from his soul, after the manner of 
those desperate ones who snatch at the 
wild hope that some other mortal may be 
able to apply a panacea that shall stay the 
devouring agony, heal the secret wound, 
before the sufferer bleeds to death. 

As he stood there, uncertain, torn by 
his fears and his doubts, voices seemed to 
speak to him in the fury of the elements. 
As the storm beat upon him, he felt an un- 
seen presence pressing against his gar- 
ments. The Furies again pursued him! 

He had reached the limit of his endur- 
ance. He pressed his hands over his eyes; 
and then, as he looked up, he saw a white 
world and a leaden sky. The horrible il- 
lusion was complete; his fate had over- 
taken him again, and he could not resist 
it. Trembling from head to foot, stricken 
with an overwhelming horror and dismay, 
he turned and made his way through the 
drifted snow to the old house, climbed the 
short flight of front steps, and knocked at 
the office door. 

The doctor himself appeared in answer 
to the summons. 

“Is that you, Faunce?” he asked, hold- 
ing open the door. “I expected you— 
come in.” 

But the words fell on deaf ears. Faunce 
did not apparently heed them as he en- 
tered, still dazed by the long struggle with 
the storm, and his tall figure whitened 
with snow. He suffered himself to be 


stripped of his greatcoat and ordered to a 
seat by the fire. 

The warmth of the room, the glow of 
the lamplight, the familiar aspect of the 
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place, lined as it was with the doctor’s 
books and medicine cabinets, the slight 
aromatic odor of drugs that pervaded it, 
awoke him from his stupor. He leaned 
forward, and, stretching his hands out to 
the blaze, stared steadily into it. 

The doctor, who had been watching him 
from the first, poured some cognac into a 
glass and brought it. 

“ You’d better drink that,” he advised 
gruffly. ‘“ Been trying to kill yourself?” 

Faunce took the glass, drained it, and 
set it down on the table. 

“No,” he replied in a low voice. “I 
don’t want to die. There’s nothing I dread 
more than death. I’ve always had a kind 
of physical abhorrence of it.” 

His host quietly resumed his own seat 
on the opposite side of the fire. 

“ Most strong young men have a horror 
of it,” he remarked dryly, “as well as 
some old ones.” 

Faunce looked up at him with a dazed 
face. 

“Have you ever been afraid—mortally 
afraid to die?” he asked hoarsely. 

Gerry shook his head. 

“T never had time.” 

“Then you can’t understand!” 

The exclamation was almost a cry. It 
seemed to be wrung from some agonized 
inner consciousness that had escaped his 
control, for Faunce leaned back in his 
chair, gripping the arms with his strong, 
nervous hands, and a slow, deep flush 
mounted over his pale face. 

The doctor refilled his old pipe and lit 
it with elaborate preoccupation. 

“Was that what ailed you down there 
at the pole?” he asked between whiffs. 

Faunce, fully roused, started. 

“How do you know that anything ailed 
me? Why have you hung on to that idea?” 

“ Because I’ve seen—for one thing— 
that you’ve got something on your mind. 
I told you so before.” 

“And your theory is that—if I get it 
off—I’ll get rest?” 

The doctor nodded. 

Faunce rose from his chair and began 
to walk the floor, his arms hanging at his 
sides, his head bent. As he walked, he 
clenched and unclenched his fingers. Dr. 
Gerry followed the younger man with his 
eyes, but continued to pull away at his 
pipe, the intimate of his solitude. He no- 
ticed, too, in his cool, observing way, that 
the cat avoided his nervous visitor, rising 
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from his path with elevated back and mov- 
ing to a place of security beside the hearth. 

The doctor bent down and threw a log 
upon the fire. The sound of its fresh 
crackling brought Faunce back. 

“ By Jove, you’re right!” he said harsh- 
ly. “I have got something on my mind!” 

The doctor smiled grimly. Faunce 
dropped into his seat and, leaning for- 
ward, laid his hand on the older man’s 
knee. 

“Do you know that this afternoon, 
after I saw you go, I asked Diane Herford 
to marry me?” 

Gerry took his pipe out of his mouth 
and laid it down. 

“ You had no business to do it!” he re- 
torted sharply. “ You’re a dope-fiend al- 
ready; what right have you to ask any 
woman to trust a man who can’t sleep 
without chloral?” 

“ Chloral?” Faunce swept that aside 
with a gesture of contempt. “That's 
nothing—compared with the rest!” 

The doctor eyed him, looking at him 
from under heavy brows. He saw the 
mounting passion in the other man’s mood, 
and waited. After a moment Faunce 
went on. 

“I’ve been in hell for the last few 
hours! I’ve lived in it for months, or I 
thought I had; but the last of it has been 
too much! But I won’t give her up—I 
wouldn’t give her up if Overton came back 
from the dead!” 

He stopped and sat staring in front of 
him, his face distorted with emotion. The 
doctor, watching his visitor narrowly, nod- 
ded his head. 

“ Ah!” he commented slowly. 
Overton, then, who’s on your mind?” 
Faunce turned and met Gerry’s eyes. 

“Yes, it’s Overton!” he flung back. 
“ You’ve read my book and his journal— 
you’ve read the story of the expedition?” 

“T’ve read all that you let us read. I 
got an impression that you’d cut out a 
good deal.” 

“Yes; I cut out a good deal. Do you 
remember the description of the loss of 
the ship? We had to take to the ice-fields, 
then, with the men and the dogs. You 
know the rest. The progress we made, 
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our comparative success, and the shelter 
for the men— the cache that saved us? 
Then you remember that Overton, Ray- 
burn, and I set out with one sled and some 
provisions to make a dash for the pole? 
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How the storm overtook us, Rayburn and 
Overton died from exposure, and I was 
barely saved?” 

The doctor nodded in an absent way, 
taking up his pipe, which he had let go 
out, and emptying it, without again look- 
ing in the direction of his guest. In a 
subconscious way, however, he was recall- 
ing Faunce as he stood on the steps with 
Diane, young, handsome, flushed with 
hope. 

“It’s all of it true, yet there’s more be. 
hind—more that I couldn’t tell. I never 
meant to tell it at all, but there’s some- 
thing, some power inside of us, or above 
us, that drags things out. I don’t know 
what fiend it is, but it has pursued me 
night and day!” 

“Some of us call it conscience,” re- 
marked the doctor dryly. 

“ Call it by any name you choose, it has 
mastered me, broken me on the wheel!” 
Faunce paused again; then he collected his 
thoughts, and went on in a voice so level 
and cold that it seemed impossible that he 
was telling a story of his own life. “ It’s 
true that we set out together, and it’s true 
that Rayburn died of exposure. By that 
time the storm had cut us off, and we were 
lost in that cruel wilderness of ice. We 
buried Rayburn in a drift, Overton repeat- 
ing what he could remember of the burial 
service, the storm beating on us and the 
dogs howling against our feet. Then we 
pushed on. To stop was death, and we 
thought we could find the others. They 
were in the dugout, and had food enough; 
but we had been delayed by Rayburn, for 
Overton wouldn’t leave him until he was 
buried in the snow, and the blizzard had 
increased. In the midst of it Overton 
broke his ankle. We had only one sled, 
so I put him on it, and we pushed on. The 
food was gone—he had given the last of it 
to the dogs. 

“ About this time he began to get like 
Rayburn—out of his head. I suppose his 
leg pained him, and he was exhausted. The 
wind kept howling over the ice, and the 
cold had frozen straight through my 
clothing. It seemed to be in my bones, it 
numbed my very soul. I had no feeling 
except the desire to live, to escape! But I 
felt that I was going—going the way Ray- 
burn had gone, the way Overton was surely 
going. I could feel a kind of madness 
creeping into my blood. I began to be 
afraid of death. There was nothing there 
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but blinding ice and snow and the screech 
of the wind. It sounded as if the Furies 
were let loose. Once I thought I saw fig- 
ures in the distance, that help was near; 
but it was the mirage, and I fancied I was 
going crazy. I saw, too, that Overton was 
failing fast. It came over me then that I 
should die, too, like that! We had to stop 
to rest the dogs, and I gave him the last 
pull out of my flask; but he lay in a stupor 
in the snow. The dogs began to howl. I 
was born in the country, and I’ve heard it 
said, when I was a boy, that a dog’s howl 
meant death. It made me furious, and I 
remember that I struck at the poor brutes. 
The cold was fiendish. I could scarcely 
breathe the freezing air. Overton became 
unconscious, and didn’t answer me.” 

For a moment Faunce stopped, breath- 
ing hard. 

“I was seized with a sickening fear,” 
he went on. “ I shook—not with cold, but 
with terror. I tried to lift him on the sled 
again, but I was no longer strong enough, 
and it terrified me still more to find that 
my strength was failing. He was as help- 
less as a log of wood, and I heard the howl 
of the rising gale. If I stayed there, in 


twelve hours, in less than twelve hours, I 


should. be like him, or worse! I couldn’t 
face it; it wasn’t human to face it!” 

Faunce stopped again, and then went on 
in a monotonous voice: 

“] didn’t look at him again. I got on 
the sled and made the dogs drag me away. 
I had to whip them; they didn’t want to 
leave him. We went a long way before we 
struck the trail, and as we did so another 
storm, worse than the first, broke; but the 
dugout was in sight, the men saw us, and I 
was saved.” 

“And you left Overton out there— 
alone—in that waste—alive?” 

“ Yes! ” 

xX 


THERE was a terrible pause. For a mo- 
ment a breathless silence seemed to prevail, 
both outside the house and inside. Then 
they heard the wind leap up and come 
howling back, rattling the windows. 
Faunce began to talk again with a dry 
throat: 

“He was dying. If I had stayed, I 
should have died, too. I tell you I 
couldn’t stand it! A mortal terror had 
seized me, and I simply couldn’t stand up 
against it. I had to go!” 
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The doctor leaned forward in his chair, 
his eyes fixed on his visitor, but he did 
not interrupt. He was, in fact, at the mo- 
ment too much astonished to speak. 

“TI asked you, a while ago, if you had 
ever been afraid of death,” Faunce went 
on. “It wasn’t a fair question. You 
couldn’t answer it, because you’ve never 
faced a death like that. I had never been 
a coward before, but it seized me then— 
fear, naked, hideous fear! It ground me 
and tore me. I tell you I couldn’t resist 
it. I—I had to go!” he repeated again. 

“ You left him; you got to the cache,” 
Dr. Gerry managed to say at last; “ and 
then you and the men returned—you must 
have returned—to find his body?” 

“Yes, I went back—oh, God!” Faunce 
shrank back with a gesture of horror. 
“Why do you ask me? Of course, we 
went back as soon as we could. But what 
did we find? Drifted snow-banks, ice—ice 
ice! There was no trace of the body—he 
lay deep down in that awful waste!” 

The doctor had pulled himself still far- 
ther forward in his chair, peering at the 
younger man curiously. 

“Do you think you found the place?” 

Faunce swept the thing from him with 
a gesture that expressed almost physical 
pain. ; 

““T— I’ve sometimes feared we didn’t, 
that I had forgotten. There couldn’t be 
any track, you know; but—he was dead!” 
He paused again, still breathing hard. 
Then he turned a haggard look on his 
auditor. ‘“ You're a doctor; you can help 
me; you can tell me the truth,” he pleaded 
in an altered voice. “ Answer me—does it 
take long to freeze to death?” 

“ Not long—in such a case.” 

“He wasn’t conscious—I know he 
wasn’t conscious; he didn’t know when I 
went!” Faunce protested, as if the fact 
of Overton’s numbness to his desertion 
established an excuse. ‘“ When that ter- 
rible storm broke, there wasn’t a hope of 
saving him. We barely saved ourselves. 
I told the others to come with me to find 
the body. We found no trace!” 

Faunce’s voice broke at last, and he hid 
his face in his hands. Without comment, 
the doctor leaned back in his chair again 
and gazed at him. 

There was another pause, and then 
Gerry rose hastily and left the room, ap- 
parently on some urgent errand. When 
he returned, after an interval of several 
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minutes, he brought a large, flat book with 
him. He found his visitor as he had ex- 
pected, still sitting before the fire. Faunce 
had picked up the poker, and was idly ad- 
justing a fallen log, as if he had at least 
partially recovered from his emotion; but 
the vacant expression in his eyes betrayed 
his total self-absorption. The doctor came 
to a chair opposite, and, opening the book 
he had brought, pointed to a rough map or 
diagram showing the progress of the Over- 
ton expedition. 

“* Now, tell me where you left him.” 

Dropping the poker, Faunce leaned over 
and put his finger on the page. 

“ About there, as near as I can tell you.” 

“ Beyond hope of rescue?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

The doctor closed the book. 

“You knew he loved Diane Herford?” 

“T had supposed so; he never told me.” 

“Well, he did; and it’s fair to assume 
that she cared for him. He was the kind 
of a man a woman would care for. But 
you left him there and came back to ask 
her to marry you?” 

Faunce flushed, and then broke out re- 
sentfully: 

“T love her!” 

The old man leaned back in his chair 
with a strange grimiace, as if a nauseous 
draft had been offered to him and he had 
refused to taste it. Faunce, turning at the 
moment, saw the doctor’s expression, and 
it kindled his anger again. 

“T told you that I love her, that I 
wouldn’t give her up if Overton came back 
from the dead!” 

“ You knew he couldn’t come back,” re- 
torted the doctor. ‘ You saw to that!” 

Faunce stared at him in blank dismay. 

“ My God, do you think I killed him? 
Do you imagine that?” 

“There are some fine shades, then, be- 
tween abandoning him to die and actually 
killing him?” 

“T’m not a murderer!” 

Dr. Gerry laughed bitterly. 

“T may be a coward,” Faunce pursued 
with rising passion, “ but I’m no murderer! 
I swear to you, on my soul, that I never 
thought of Diane there. I never thought 
of anything but flight. It was a kind of 
madness. If it had been my brother, I 
should have had to do the same thing. 
I was mad, mad with fear!” 


The doctor uttered an_ inarticulate 


sound, stooped, and, seizing the tongs, 
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picked up a smoking log that had rolled 
out to the fender and pitched it back into 
the fire. The physical action seemed to re- 
lieve the tension of his feelings. He settled 
back in his chair and waited for Faunce to 
go on with his confession. 

Dr. Gerry’s view of the tragedy seemed 
to have destroyed some remaining strong- 
hold in the younger man’s mind. Faunce 
kept reiterating his protest in one form or 
another. 

“* Listen—I’m not a murderer! If I had 
killed him, I never should have returned 
here.” 

“ Oh, yes, you would! Ninety-nine men 
out of a hundred return to the scene of 
their crimes.” 

“ But I tell you I didn’t hurt a hair of 
his head! It was a choice between his life 
and mine, and I left him. It might not 
even have been a choice, for we should 
both have perished. If I had stayed, I 
should have died with him. It would have 
been heroic — but I didn’t. How many 
men would?” 

“ Did he leave Rayburn?” 

Faunce reddened. 

“No. He had a kind of bull-headed 
obstinacy—he would stay.” 

“Ah! You tried to dissuade him?” 

“T told him that we were risking all 
three lives, instead of one, by staying.” 

“ But he stayed?” 

“ “ He offered to stay alone. I stayed with 
im.” 

“Had you the means to leave him? 
How about the dog-train?” 

“We were short—one of the dogs had 
died; but the madness hadn’t seized me 
then. I helped him to the last. We were 
together whea we buried Rayburn.” 

“IT remember you paid a tribute to his 
friendship when we were talking with 
Judge Herford. Do you think he would 
have left you?” 

Faunce lifted his head at that, staring 
off into space with an unseeing look, his 
hands twitching nervously. 

“No!” he said at last, hoarsely. “ No, 
I can’t say so. He was a brave man, and 
I—is there any way of escaping a seizure 
like that? I’m ashamed of it. I’ve suf- 
fered horribly; but I—I have a horrible 
feeling that I might do it again, if I had 
to face it like that. I couldn’t have stood 
up to a fight. You—did you suspect me 
when you told that story of the soldier in 
the Philippines?” 
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The doctor was sitting with the tips of 
his fingers nicely fitted together. He 
seemed, at the moment, to be deeply en- 
gaged with them. 

“T can’t say I did. I don’t think I had 
ever imagined just your situation, though 
I saw that you had something weighing on 
your mind.” 

“Tt has nearly driven me mad! I can’t 
tell you why I did it. I obeyed an im- 
pulse, a madness. If I hadn’t, we should 
both be down there now. My staying 
wouldn’t have saved him. You see how it 
was? You understand?” 

“ T understand that you obeyed a pretty 
universal instinct of self-preservation.” 

“That was it!” cried Faunce eagerly. 
“Tt was an impulse. I wanted to live— 
God knows I wanted to live! I was will- 
ing to fight to live!” 

The doctor nodded, silently watching 
him with a kind of curiosity that suggested 
a naturalist’s minute interest in a noisome 
insect. 

“T wanted to live,” Faunce repeated. 
“Tt didn’t seem to be wrong to want to 
save myself.” 

“ Does it seem so now?” 

Faunce raised a haggard face. 

“Tt’s no longer a question of right or 
wrong with me. It’s no longer a question 
of life or death. I’m haunted!” 

Gerry gave him a keen glance. 

“T see—it has reached a point that’s 
worse than staying behind to die?” 

Faunce rose and began to walk the floor 
again. The lamp on the table had nearly 
burned out, and the corners of the room 
were gloomy. The odd bits of pottery and 
an old skull—brought from some ancient 
excavations — gleamed uncannily in the 
shadows. The doctor, before the fire, re- 
fused to look in his direction now, and 
Faunce came back at last with a cry of 
desperation. 

“Tt haunts me!” he repeated with a 
smothered groan. “ I’ve told you in hope 
that I could exorcise the demon. I had to 
tell you! When I sleep I dream of it; 
when I’m awake I can still see it—that 
frozen waste and—Overton!”’ 

Gerry nodded his head thoughtfully. 

“Tt’s killing me!” Faunce went on. “I 
can’t sleep naturally. I’ve increased the 
dose, but I can’t sleep long. Look at my 
hands now!” 

As he held them out, they were shaking 
like the hands of a palsy patient. Dr. 
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Gerry eyed them; then he looked up keen- 
ly into the haggard face and wild eyes. 

“And you’ve just asked a young girl to 

marry you!” 
. Faunce was silent. The older man’s 
tone was tinged with a contempt that 
stung him. He seemed to rally his forces, 
to pull himself together. 

“T was a fool to tell you all this—a 
fool! It got hold of me—I don’t know 
what I’m doing when it gets hold of me. 
I came here to ask for something to make 
me sleep, and I’ve—lI’ve stripped my soul 
naked!” 

He was shaking again. The doctor rose 
and put his hand on the younger man’s 
shoulder. 

“Go over there and lie down on the 
lounge. I'll give you something. If you 
don’t sleep, you'll presently go to a mad- 
house. Lie down!” 

Faunce stared, at first unyieldingly; but 
he was exhausted, and long hours of sleep- 
lessness had wrecked his nerves. He 
turned without a word and threw himself 
on the lounge, burying his head in his arms. 
rs smothered sob shook him from head to 
oot. 

The doctor, measuring out a dose and 
approaching him, touched his shoulder 
sharply. Faunce groaned. 

“My God!” he cried wildly. “ Why 
did I do it? Why did I do it?” 

The doctor bent down and held the glass 
to his lips. 

“ Drink this!” he commanded sharply. 

Faunce looked up with glazed eyes, took 
the cup, and swallowed the narcotic. For 
a long while afterward he lay there, toss- 
ing restlessly. Once or twice he uttered a 
hoarse exclamation, of which Gerry took 
no notice. 

The doctor sat by the fire, feeding it 
and listening. After a while he heard the 
sound of heavy and measured breathing. 
The narcotic had done its work—the tor- 
tured man slept. 

Gerry rose quietly, extinguished the 
lamp, and pulled aside the curtains. It was 
morning. The storm had passed, and the 
earth lay under a white mantle. Every 
tree and every branch bore its feathery 
burden of snow. Through an exquisite 
lacework of sparkling ice he could see the 
wonder of a magnificent sky, still pink with 
sunrise. 

He turned back and looked at the sleep- 
er on the lounge. Faunce lay with one arm 
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above his head, the other across his breast, 
an elaborate seal-ring on one of the white 
fingers. His face was slightly flushed, and 
che beauty of his regular features and fine 
head had never been more keenly revealed. 
He might easily pose as a hero of romance. 
He had all the outer attributes—physical 
strength, unusual beauty of features, and 
grace of manner—and he had won distinc- 
tion by his service in the antarctic. 

The doctor turned with a gesture of be- 
wilderment and started to go up-stairs. As 
he did so, he heard some one at the door. 
Concluding that it must be an early pa- 
tient, or perhaps a more or less urgent call, 
he went back, and, shutting the door of his 
study, locked Faunce in. Then he went 
himself to answer the ring. 

On his door-step, muffled in furs, radiant 
and sparkling, stood Diane Herford. The 
doctor was guilty of a start of surprise. 
She saw it and smiled. 

“The storm has torn down the wires, 
and I couldn’t phone,” she explained. “I 
want you to come over to breakfast. 
Papa’s not so well.” 

He was aware of a feeling that was al- 
most panic. Nothing on earth could be 
worse than that she should suspect Arthur 
Faunce’s state at that moment. 

“T can’t come over to breakfast, Di,” 
he replied gruffly, drawing her out of the 
frosty air into the little entry. ‘‘ What’s 
wrong with the judge? He was better 
yesterday.” 

“He got excited and tried to do too 
much. He’s all bent over, and you know 
how he hates that. You've really got to 
come!” 

She was standing in the hall, almost 
leaning against the study door, her dark 
furs enhancing the beauty of her bright 
skin and the charm of her eyes. 

“T’ll come over presently. Put a hot- 
water bag on his back,” advised the doc- 
tor, with a haunting subconsciousness of 
the man on the lounge. 

“Oh, but I want you to come to break- 
fast!” she argued. “Why can’t you 
come?” ; 

He pretended to be angry. 

“Why can’t I? I’ve been up all night, 
my girl, and I want my own way this 
morning.” 

She commiserated him. 

“T’m so sorry— what a shame! Of 
course you must rest. Papa isn’t really so 
ill, only I—I”—she hesitated with a 


charming smile —“‘ I’ve got something to 
tell you!” 

He turned a searching look on her. 

“ Ves?” 


“I’m engaged to be married.” 

She paused, waiting for him to guess her 
fiancé; but he remained obstinately silent. 

“To Arthur Faunce,” she told him. 

The doctor forced himself to hold out 
both hands to meet hers. 

“You want me to congratulate you?” 
he demanded bruskly. “I sha’n’t! I’m 
going to congratulate him, instead. That’s 
the way to look at it.” 

She laughed. 

“ Papa’s pleased, and I’m so glad that 
he is! But I won’t keep you from your 
rest now. Come over to lunch, instead of 
breakfast.” 

She moved toward the door, her eyes 
smiling at him. There was something 
about her that seemed, to the doctor, not 
wholly happy. There was a tremulous note 
in her voice, and her eyes were too bright. 
They were at the door, and he suddenly 
laid his fatherly hand on her shoulder. 

“ Diane, do you love him? Are you 
following your heart?” 

She did not answer immediately. Her 
gaze dwelt on the wide, snowy landscape 
before them. Then she looked up, and an 
exquisite blush softened her face. 

“Yes,” she replied slowly, but with an 
engaging candor. “I couldn’t marry for 
any reason but that. I—I’m following my 
heart.” 


XI 


Diane left Dr. Gerry’s house with a 
feeling that something had happened there 
—something apart from the commonplace 
fact that the overworked physician had 
been up all night. There had been a hint 
of it in the doctor’s face as he stood in the 
doorway watching her departure, his 
shrewd old eyes peering at her from be- 
hind his spectacles, while his close-shut 
lips seemed to be withholding something. 

She wished that he had spoken out, that 
he had said a little more than the usual 
things that are said to a newly engaged 
girl. She did not know that if he could 
have told her anything, if it had not been 
part of the code of his profession to keep 
silence, her very admission of love for 
Faunce would have made it an impossi- 
bility for him to speak. His lips could 
never have framed the words that must 
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destroy her happiness. To him she was 
still a child, and he could never have wil- 
fully wounded a child. 

The mysterious something in his face, 
however, had arrested her flow of spirits 
and checked the joy with which she had 
set out. As she turned to make her way 
back in an almost untrodden sheet of snow, 
the brilliant sparkle of sunshine on the 
frozen crust dazzled her sight so much that 
she stopped for a moment and pressed her 
gloved hands over her eyes to shut it out. 
Then she walked on rapidly, feeling the 
crisp cold, and aware that nothing had 
traveled that road before her but the milk- 
wagon, which had left deep ruts in the 
snow. 

The atmosphere was translucently bril- 
liant. It sparkled and scintillated, cutting 
out clear outlines and sharp shadows. Be- 
yond the wide slope of the snow a long, 
dark line of woodland formed a back- 
ground against the intense blue of the sky. 
On either hand the houses, large and old, 
were set well back from the road, with an 
independent detachment that gave an im- 
pression of stately indifference to the 
passer-by. But Diane knew that they had 
never been indifferent to her. She was 
Judge Herford’s daughter, and she had 
shown herself more than worthy of certain 
social traditions that had made her family 
an important one in the county and the 
State. 

Some members of it, indeed, had 
achieved international distinction, and it 
had been rather expected that the beautiful 
daughter of a distinguished lawyer would 
make a brilliant marriage. It could scarce- 
ly be said that she was doing this in 
marrying Arthur Faunce; but there was a 
glamour about the young explorer, a 
prophecy of still greater achievement, that 
made him perhaps the most picturesque 
figure of the day. It was not this noto- 
riety, however, nor even the promise of his 
success, that had won Diane. It was some 
subtler, more complex influence that had 
swayed her mind, while her heart had been 
touched at first by the very bond that had 
made him Overton’s comrade and the heir 
of Overton’s greatness. 

As she walked homeward along the 
frozen road, she was trying to collect her 
thoughts, to bring herself fairly face to 
face with this new crisis in her life, to find 
the real key to that sudden emotion which 
had swept her into the arms of Faunce. 
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As she had looked about her in the bril- 
liant morning, on her way to Dr. Gerry’s, 
she had felt so sure of her love that she 
could allow herself to dwell on the mem- 
ory of Overton as something at once beau- 
tiful and sacred, but remote. She had 
told herself that he had never been an 
actual lover, only a figure that her girlish 
imagination had clothed in those attributes. 
He had left her free, and she had a right 
to suppose that he would not have greatly 
cared if she married a man who loved her 
so much that he had told her he could 
never be happy without her. She knew, 
of course, that such a declaration was 
exaggerated; yet she could feel the posi- 
tiveness of Faunce’s actual devotion, as she 
had felt the charm of his good looks and 
his winning ways. 

But now, as she slowly and soberly re- 
turned, with the chilly memory of Dr. 
Gerry’s face, she began to question herself 
a little. She wondered if she had indeed 
followed her heart so faithfully, or had 
only yielded to a love that had touched 
her very deeply at a moment when she 
felt solitary and bereaved. 

Her eyes followed the long, unbroken 
reaches of snow until they rested on the 
dark-blue line of the distant water. As 
she sensed the intense cold and saw the 
sparkle of ice, her mind went back to the 
polar wastes, and she found her eyes fill- 
ing with tears as she thought of the man 
who had fallen exhausted and alone. The 
face of Overton, so unlike the face of 
Faunce, rose before her. The strong, ir- 
regular features, the clear, dark-blue eyes 
under the straight, slightly frowning brows, 
the decisive mouth and chin—how well she 
remembered them! Though they lacked 
Faunce’s classic beauty, they possessed an 
absolute assurance of strength and repose. 

Where the more facile and graceful 
Faunce would break or yield, Overton had 
exemplified those granite qualities of soul 
and body that belong by right to the lead- 
ers of men. He would always be that to 
her, Diane thought pensively as she walked 
more slowly, prolonging her return jour- 
ney. He would always be a splendid fig- 
ure at the horizon of her imagination. 

If he had not loved her—and perhaps 
he had not, after all—she could think of 
him more openly, sure that Faunce would 
understand. For Faunce had loved him, 
too. It was that, she remembered with a 
thrill of relief; it was that which had | 
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drawn them together. She could still hear 
the touching tone in Arthur’s fine voice 
when he paid his tribute to Overton that 
first night at the dinner, which seemed now 
so long ago. 

“The best friend man ever had!” 

How it had touched her sore heart then; 
how it touched her now! How beautifully 
he had accepted the fact that she had cared 
for Overton first; how splendidly he had 
shown himself above the meanness of jeal- 
ousy of the dead! 

She was glad that she had told him. 
Some girls would have been silent when 
there had been no actual engagement; but 
she could not deceive a man who loved her 
as Arthur Faunce did. When she gave 
him her heart, she gave him the right to 
know that she had loved Overton first. Yet 
did he, could he, really understand how 
much—how very much—it had mattered 
to her? In the midst of her walk Diane 
stopped short. 

“What am I doing?” she cried to her- 
self. “ What am I doing? I’ve just prom- 
ised to marry ones man, and—and I’m 
crying out here in broad daylight over an- 
other!” 

“ But you told him, you warned him!” 
replied an inner voice. “ You have a right 
to go on feeling just the same as you did 
before.” 

“ But I’ve no right to marry Faunce if 
I love another man more!” she cried again, 
arguing with the unseen ego. 

Then, in the rustle of the wind in the 
bare trees, and the crash of ice falling from 
their boughs, she seemed to hear an an- 
swer—a sublime voice that reassured her. 
Overton was dead. He was only a dim 
and glorious presence now. He had en- 
tered that sphere where they neither marry 
nor are given in marriage; how could it 
matter to him what she did? 

She went on, quickening her steps, try- 
ing to reassure herself. She _ racalled 
Faunce, the warm certainty of his affec- 
tion, the nearness of his presence. She 
told herself that she was happy, that she 
was right, that she had followed her heart. 


XII 


THAT assurance remained with her later 
on, when she and the judge sat down to a 
slightly belated breakfast. It had so far 
tranquilized her mood that she could chat 
with him across the table about Dr. Gerry’s 
sleepless night and the storm, while she 
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poured out his coffee and put in the requi- 
site amount of sugar and cream with a firm 
and graceful hand. 

“T saw two telegraph-poles down,” she 
said. “ The drifts have completely filled 
the hollow below Skerry’s Hill.” 

The judge looked up sharply from his 
breakfast. 

“ Faunce had to cross that bridge. I 
wonder if he got home all right!” 

She was a little startled, and then she 
smiled reassuringly. 

“Why, of course, papa! It was early 
when he left. It was only snowing a little 
then; don’t you remember?” 

“How did I know?” her father retorted 
with something like a growl. “ This lum- 
bago keeps me doubled up like a jack-in- 
the-box!” 

“It’s too bad! I did hope Dr. Gerry 
had got the better of it, or had helped you 
to get the better of it; but I suppose this 
dreadful weather is sure to retard the 
case.” 

“ There isn’t any cure for it. I’ve told 
Gerry so a dozen times. If it stayed con- 
tinuously, I should only be fit for a 
menagerie; but it’s intermittent, thank 
Heaven! By the way, Di, where’s the 
newspaper ?”’ 

“It hasn’t come; I suppose the trains 
are stalled. They said something about 
trouble on the line between here and New 
York. When I was passing Sidney’s, on 
my way this morning, I heard the men 
talking at the door. You had last night’s 
paper, papa, didn’t you?” 

“ As if I wanted stale news!” he retort- 
ed, going on with his breakfast. “I saw 
something about the English expedition re- 
turning from the antarctic. They must 
have had some delays, but they’ll crow 
over the venture, I suppose. They seem to 
have made good. If only Overton had 
lived!” 

She pushed her plate aside, though she 
had scarcely tasted her food, and clasped 
her hands on the edge of the table, sud- 
denly aware that her fingers were not quite 
steady. 

“I didn’t notice the article. What did 
it say? I’m sure, quite sure, that Arthur 
did all he could to finish the work, even 
after—their fearful loss.” 

“Very likely he did, my dear; but if 
these Englishmen get ahead of him—steal 
a march on him, as it were—he hasn’t won 
much. Besides, they’ve saved their ship. 
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I saw there would be a great reception for 
them in London. There’s nothing but dis- 
appointment in that polar business. I want 
Faunce to give it up. I'll put him in poli- 
tics here.” 

She looked thoughtfully across the table 
at her father’s gray head, his massive face, 
and his keen eyes bent on the table, while 
his strong hands plied his knife and fork. 
The stooping of his big frame suggested 
nothing of the weakness of age. His per- 
sonality, dominant and resourceful, seemed 
as immovable as rock. 

“I'd rather you didn’t, papa,” she said 
quietly. “I want him to go on—to finish 
the work he’s begun. He’s put his hand to 
the plow, as it were, and he mustn’t turn 
back.” 

Herford again looked up sharply. 

“ That’s a strange sentiment from a girl 
who’s supposed to be in love! Don’t you 
know it’s a terrible risk for a man? Have 
you forgotten Overton so soon?” 

She rose from the table and went to the 
window, standing there, looking out. He 
could see only the slender grace of her 
young figure and the slight droop of her 
brown head. 

“T shall never forget him,” she replied 
without looking at her father. ‘“ I remem- 
ber so well what he was, what he did, what 
he surely would have become had he lived, 
that I don’t want Arthur to remain in his 
shadow, to be so much less than he was. 
If there’s anything great in a man’s soul, 
I think it’s wrong to choke it with weeds, 
and—and—”’ 

“You think the political weed is very 
suffocating?” her father commented dryly. 
“As far as that goes, you’re right, my 
dear; but I’ve managed to keep a little 
above the worst growth all these years, and 
it’s possible that Arthur might do some 
weeding out. Reform is not only a fad— 
it’s a fact.” 

‘““You’re made for that kind of a life, 
papa; you can stand like a rock in the 
midst of the tempest. You have the in- 
stinct and the prestige and the great tra- 
ditions that go to make a man safe in pol- 
itics; but Arthur has none of these things 
to give him a raison d’étre in your world. 
I feel sure it would dwarf him and spoil 
him. I want him to go on, to finish his 
own work.” 

“ And if he gets killed on the way, you'll 
still have the glory, eh?” 

She turned with a shocked face. 
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“ As if I cared for anything more than 
Arthur’s life!” 

The judge strummed on the table with 
his fingers. His lumbago was rending him 
to the point of incivility. 


“ Exactly! But you’re sending him to 
the pole to die as Overton died, without 
reaping any reward but—death.” 

She listened in silence, her eyes fixed on 
his angry face, but her mind seemed to be 
far away. In fact, she was again question- 
ing herself. This recurrent mention of 
Overton shocked her new sense of security, 
and seemed like a return of the moment 
when Dr. Gerry’s question had broken the 
spell of her joy. After all, was it meant 
that she should not forget? Must she try 
out and search her heart yet further? 

‘“‘T want you to drop this nonsense,” her 
father went on more composedly. “ Faunce 
will give up the idea, if you will let him. 
I want him here. I may not live long— 
I’m getting old, Diane, and I want you 
married and settled.” 

“Is that why you’re angry at the 
thought of the new expedition?” 

He nodded. 

“IT want you to get married soon—be- 
fore spring, anyway.” 

She was startled. 

“That would be too hurried, papa! 
You must give me more time than that.” 

“Why do you need time? It’s settled, 
isn’t it? You’ve followed your own heart, 
haven’t you?” 

There it was again, the same question! 

“I want you married,” the judge re- 
peated with some force. “I like Faunce; 
you like him—very good! I’m opposed to 
long engagements, and a lot of fuss and 


feathers. Make it short and plain, my 
girl.” 

Diane looked at her father a little re- 
proachfully. 


“I didn’t know you wanted to get rid 
of me so much, papa!” 

“IT don’t mean to get rid of you,” he 
retorted crustily. ‘I mean to break up 
these polar follies and to keep Faunce 
here.” 

She smiled faintly, a little flush on her 
face. Then she glanced out of the window 
again. 

“There’s Fanny Price. I'll go and let 
her in. She has tramped over through the 
snow.” 

“Don’t bring her in here, then!” 
snapped the judge sharply. ‘“‘ My back 
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hurts like the devil. I want to finish my 
meal in peace.” 

Diane reassured him and stepped out of 
the room, thankful enough to be released. 
She began to see vaguely, and with some 
little alarm, that her father had been quiet- 
ly bending her to his will; that he had pur- 
posely thrown Faunce in her way; that he 
was, in fact, making the match. The 
thought of it, in this light, was so distaste- 
ful that she was glad to go to the door to 
let in her visitor. 

Fanny, muffled in furs and submerged 
under a big hat, was not as visible to the 
eye as usual. She seemed to evade ob- 
servation by withdrawing into the recesses 
of fur and felt; but she pounced upon 
Diane with a swift, birdlike motion, and 
kissed her. 

“TI came right over,” she said in a 
rather high-pitched, nervous tone, “ to 
wish you joy, dear!” 

Diane looked amazed. 

“ How in the world did you know?” 

Fanny laughed softly. 

“ Your father phoned to papa last night 
—before the wires were down—that you 
and Mr. Faunce were engaged.” 

“a Oh! ” 

There was a low note of surprise and 
dismay in the exclamation, but Diane said 
no more. She drew Fanny into the sit- 
ting-room, where a fire had been kindled 
on the hearth. 

“* Mama sent her love,” Fanny went on, 
trying to appear cordial, “and of course 
papa must have said something over the 
phone; but, you know, papa has to think 
twice before he says just the right thing.” 

Diane was trying to remove Fanny’s hat 
and furs, but the latter resisted. 

“Oh, no, I can’t stay, really! I just 
ran over to—to wish you joy, dear 
Diane!” 

There was a suspicion of a quiver in the 
girlish voice which, at another time, would 
not have failed to attract her friend’s at- 
tention; but, at the moment, Diane’s mind 
was occupied with the vexatious thought 
of her father’s haste. She knew him so 
well, knew how skilled and subtle he was 
in his political manipulations, and she ex- 
perienced a new and unpleasant dread that 
he had used his skill and subtlety on 
Arthur. 

Was it possible that Arthur’s haste was 
due to her father? A deep blush mounted 
to Diane’s hair, transforming and beautify- 
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ing her face so much that Fanny was 
startled. 

“How beautiful you look, Di! Are 
you—is it because you’re so happy?” 

“] don’t think that’s just what I feel, 
Fanny. It’s too new to think of like that. 
It only seems to pervade everything, and 
to change my point of view. I’m—I’m 
not used to it yet, and I can’t think why 
papa was in such a hurry to announce it!” 

Fanny hesitated, looking down at the 
fire so as to keep the brim of her hat be- 
tween her eyes and Diane’s. 

“Well, you know they’re great gossips, 
papa and your father. I suppose he called 
up for something else, and then added that. 
Men are awfully casual about our dearest 
concerns! Papa’s been asking the judge’s 
advice about the changes at the seminary, 
you see.” 

“ Perhaps that was it,” Diane admitted 
with a feeling of relief. ‘“ He’s anxious to 
have me settled down, too. It seems I’ve 
been on his mind,” she added with an odd 
little laugh. 

There was a second of hesitation before 
Fanny answered, and this time Diane no- 
ticed a strange tone in the girl’s voice. 

“You’re going to be married soon, 
then?” 

Diane busied herself rearranging two 
old bronze vases on the high colonial man- 
tel. The storks and the coiled dragons 
that surrounded them in high relief had 
been among the wonders of her childhood. 

“IT don’t know—how should I? You 
see, Fanny, Mr. Faunce is going to be 
made the head of the new expedition, but 
papa doesn’t want him to go. He wants 
him to stay here and go into politics.” 

“ Oh!” exclaimed Fanny, just above her 
breath. 

“ But I want him to go.” 

“Oh!” her visitor gasped again. “ Why, 
he might die, tco! If I were you, I’d 
never let him go!” 

Diane’s eyes kindled with the look of 
one who visions far-off glories. 

“IT would gladly go with him!” 

There was a little pause, and then 
Fanny spoke with an effort. 

“T hadn’t thought of that. Of course 
you could, Di, you’re so heroic! You 
measure up to all this great endeavor. 
That’s what I told him just now.” 

“You told him? Where did you see 
him, Fanny?” ° 

““T met him as I came past the Gerry 
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house. He and the doctor were just com- 
ing out together, and I congratulated him.” 

Diane stopped her play with the bric-a- 
brac and stood with one hand still on the 
tallest vase, looking down on the top of 
Fanny’s big hat. 

“ Was he with Dr. Gerry this morning? 
How did he manage in the snow, I wonder? 
Did they have the sleigh?” 

Fanny looked up, and their eyes met. 

“ He said he knew very little about the 
storm. He spent the night with Dr. 
Gerry.” 

Diane made no reply. In the ensuing 
silence she turned to the mantel and, lift- 
ing down the vase, began to wipe a little 
dust from the elaborate design at its 
mouth. It was quite a long time before 
she replaced it. 

XIII 


D1ANeE’s engagement created a stir of 
pleasure and pride in Mapleton, but very 
little surprise. It was said on all sides 
that it had been expected. New York and 
Washington would find it news, and it 
might do to cable to London and Paris, 
where Faunce was already recognized; 
but Mapleton had been anticipating it for 
weeks. Of course, both young people were 
overwhelmed with felicitations. Faunce, 
flushed with a new kind of pride and a joy 
that disguised his secret pain, appeared 
even more winning than usual, while Diane, 
if her happiness was more subdued, was 
equally charming. 

As soon as Judge Herford’s lumbago re- 
laxed its grip, he gave a little dinner to 
announce his daughter’s engagement, and 
it proved a great success. Even Fanny 
Price, pretty and studiously gay, helped 
to keep the ball rolling, while Diane, in a 
simple gown that exactly suited her, had 
never looked more lovely. No one could 
blame Faunce for the infatuation that he 
was at no pains to conceal. Their happi- 
ness found a response in nearly every 
heart, recalling the ancient apothem that 
“all the world loves a lover.” 

Almost immediately after this occasion, 
too, there began to be a report that the 
marriage would take place within a few 
weeks, for Arthur Faunce, in spite of his 
recent engagement and Judge Herford’s 
political dreams, had accepted the com- 
mand of the new antarctic expedition. He 
was to succeed not only to Overton’s work, 
but to Overton’s honors. 
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If it seemed strange that he should elect 
to leave his prospective bride so soon, all 
gossip was silenced by Diane’s own enthu- 
siasm. It was her wish, she said, that 
Arthur should complete the great task that 
he had undertaken, and should carry the 
expedition through to a final triumph. She 
believed in it. Her soul seemed to rise 
above fear and doubt, and her beautiful 
eyes were fixed on the visionary glory of a 
finished achievement. 

It was an open secret that her father 
had consistently opposed the expedition, 
and had tried to induce his future son-in- 
law to enter politics; but Diane had over- 
ruled him, people whispered, and it was her 
inspiration that had fired Faunce to re- 
newed effort. It was an open secret, too, 
that she was planning to accompany him 
for at least part of the journey. They 
would be married just before the ship 
sailed, and she would go with her husband, 
sharing his hardships and his dangers as far 
as a woman could follow in the perilous 
path of the explorers. 

“T can’t bear to let her go,” the irate 
judge told Dr. Gerry; “ but she’s set her 
heart on it, and I’ve told Arthur that it’s 
up to him to see that she’s kept out of 
danger. We can do that without her find- 
ing us out until the last moment. When 
he comes back ”—the judge smiled grimly 
—‘then comes my turn — politics and a 
safe road to fame!” 

Dr. Gerry refrained from comment. He 
was the only one who had not expressed 
enthusiastic approval. All the other neigh- 
bors and old friends seemed to consider it 
an occasion for great rejoicing, an honor 
and distinction to Mapleton, since Faunce 
was already an international character, and 
was so soon to lead another important 
expedition. 

It remained for the dean, however, to 
disturb Mrs. Price’s satisfaction in an en- 
gagement so poetic and distinguished, as 
she herself described it. 

Dr. Price, called to New York on va- 
rious occasions, returned by late trains, 
and one night, delayed beyond reason, he 
arrived after the household had retired. 
His entrance roused Mrs. Price from her 
dreams, and, while the dean was preparing 
to go to bed, they carried on a disjointed 
conversation through the open door of his 
dressing-room, made up of questions on 
her part and abstracted answers on his. 
But he had something on his mind, and 
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finally emerged to plunge into the topic 
that had so recently absorbed the village. 

““My dear, I’m not sure that Diane’s 
making such a fine match,” he remarked. 
“It’s the second or third time that I’ve 
met Faunce prancing around in lonely 
places at all hours.” 

Mrs. Price sat up in bed. 

“My dear Edward, do you suppose he 
drinks?” 

The dean shook his head thoughtfully. 

“I spoke to him, and I don’t think he 
knew me at first. His wits seemed to be 
wool-gathering.” 

“ Perhaps, Edward, he’s—he’s seeking a 
light!” she whispered in an awed tone. 

The dean looked unconvinced. 

“ He’s a young man, Julia, and not re- 
ligious. There’s something odd about it. 
You remember Overton? You could feel 
his strength—he seemed fairly to give it 
out. If he’d been a professing Christian, 
I believe he could have led a host; but 
Faunce—” Dr. Price stopped and stared 
meditatively into space. 

“ But he’s so handsome, Edward, and so 
much in love! I’ve often thought he 
looked inspired, like that picture—you re- 
member it?—-Andrea del Sarto’s young 
St. John. I think it’s very touching if 
his grief for Overton has unbalanced his 
mind. It’s such a perfect instance of 
friendship. I suppose the judge would call 
it a case of Orestes and Pylades, but I 
can only think of David and Jonathan. I 
hate heathen analogies! You take my 
word for it, he’s grieving for Overton.” 

The dean was skeptical. 

“T’ve lived a long time, Julia,” he re- 
marked dryly, “and I’ve never known a 
young man to die of grief for his friend— 
or to lose his reason, either.” 

“Oh, Edward, you remember what is 
said about ‘ greater love ’?” 

“ Julia, Faunce didn’t lay down his life 
for his friend, and ’—the dean put out the 
light with a jerk, and his wife heard a de- 
cisive note in his voice, as if his idea had 
gained momentum in the darkness—“ I 
don’t believe he’s got the courage to, 
either!” 

“ Edward!” she exclaimed with indig- 
nation. 

The dean, however, refused to modify 
his opinion, and cut short the conversation 
by promptly falling asleep. 

Dr. Price had not been the only one to 
observe these nocturnal wanderings of Ar- 
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thur Faunce. They began to appear in 
certain vague rumors that were afloat on 
the countryside. Two or three other be- 
lated wayfarers had encountered the young 
explorer on his midnight rambles, and his 
haggard looks attracted attention. That 
he was not well showed in his brilliant eyes 
and the habitual pallor of his face, which 
was flushed only in moments of excitement 
or pleasure. 

Recently he had been forced to frame 
excuses to Diane, who had observed the 
change in him, his forced gaiety, his fre- 
quent fits of abstraction. He had attrib- 
uted all this to the difficulties he was en- 
countering in his preparations for the new 
expedition, and he had succeeded in so far 
enlisting her interest in his description of 
his plans that her anxiety had apparently 
been disarmed. 

He was aware, too— and the thought 
stung him—that Diane’s love had none of 
that intimate tenderness which enables one 
mind almost intuitively to understand the 
other, and one soul to feel the overshadow- 
ing of its mate. . He tried to comfort him- 
self with the assurance that it was best so, 
that he would not have it otherwise, since 
he must keep his own secrets. Yet it cost 
him a pang to feel that here, as everywhere 
else, the shade of Overton came between 
him and perfect happiness. Even the 
triumph of his successful love was chilled 
by the thought that in Diane’s heart he 
was second, and that her girlish imagina- 
tion clung to the memory of the lost leader 
who had fallen, like the hero he was, on 
the road to glory. 

His confession to Dr. Gerry, and the 
doctor’s subsequent efforts to break the 
chioral habit, had effected only a tem- 
porary relief. He was face to face with 
the shame of having laid bare his soul to 
another, of having disclosed the mortal 
secret that ground his heart, to see only 
contempt and condemnation in the eyes of 
his father confessor. 

Nor had the doctor been content with 
secret adjurations. He had tried his ut- 
most to make Faunce release Diane, and, 
by some act of self-immolation, to offer a 
kind of spiritual expiation for his crime. 
To the sturdy old man the whole matter 
was intolerable. He had no sympathy 
with complex natures like that of Faunce. 
He would have declared that the possi- 
bilities of such a soul had to bear some 
proportionate relation to the general econ- 














omies of value; that to try to expand Ar- 
thur’s spiritual horizon would be attended 
with the difficulties encountered by the 
frog of the ancient story, which lost its 
life in trying to expand its dimensions to 
the size of the neighboring cow. 

As for Faunce, the frantic impulse that 
had carried him to the height—or the 
depth—of confession had expired almost 
as soon as the words were uttered. It 
had seemed to him that confession would 
ease his conscience, that the mere act of 
telling of his cowardice would wipe out 
some of the score against him; but it had 
not proved so. He was still haunted, and 
he had the added humiliation of the doc- 
tor’s knowledge, the uneasy fear that an 
accident might lead to betrayal. 

All these months his silence—so easy 
and so secure, since there was no living 
man to contradict him—had covered his 
error. That was what he called it to him- 
self —an error. He could not call it a 
crime. Dr. Gerry’s idea that it was like 
murder was inexpressibly shocking. 

Faunce told himself that he was inca- 
pable of murder, that Overton had been as 
good as dead, and that he left him—sorely 
against his own will—to save himself from 
the same fate. Was it necessary that both 
should die when one could be saved? Was 
it right that a young, strong man should 
lay down his life rather than desert a 
frozen comrade, who had barely enough 
vigor left in him to keep his heart beating 
an hour? The idea seemed monstrous, 
when he thought of it. At the time he had 
not thought of it; he had merely obeyed 
an overwhelming instinct and fled for his 
life. 

It was not his fault that Overton’s hon- 
ors had fallen upon him like a mantle of 
glory, that he had succeeded to Overton’s 
command. He knew that old Dr. Gerry 
condemned him still more for grasping 
these honors—which would never have 
come his way if he had returned with the 
bare story of his flight; but he was not 
strong enough to decline them. He knew 
that he would have been ruined forever 
had the truth been known, but he had suc- 
ceeded in saving himself. He had chosen 
to let the snow and ice cover his desertion, 
and out of the wreck of his peace of mind 
he had snatched at the mundane honors 
that came to him. They were all he had, 
for his conscience was in agony, and the 
face of Overton haunted him. 
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Sometimes, when he wandered at night, 
unable to sleep, he recalled the torments of 
Macbeth. There were moments, dark and 
secret ones, when the chloral was slow in 
taking effect, and his mind was clouded 
with hurid visions. He felt himself one 
with the company of those who have fol- 
lowed, through all the ages, in the bloody 
footprints of Judas Iscariot. It was after 
such moments as these that he nearly 
yielded to Dr. Gerry’s admonition. 

“Go break off your engagement!” the 
doctor thundered in his ear. “ What right 
have you to marry a girl like Diane? If 
she knew, she’d never forgive you. I tell 
you you’ve got to break it—you shall!” 

But he did not. Instead, he pursued his 
course with a peculiar obstinacy, a tenacity 
of purpose that amazed his counselor. He 
loved Diane. It was the strongest passion 
he had left in the wreck of his moral con- 
sciousness. He meant to snatch at happi- 
ness as he snatched at honors and high 
repute, and to hold them almost by force. 

He was tortured, too, by the thought 
that delay might in some inexplicable way 
result in disaster, and he urged on Judge 
Herford’s inclination toward an early mar- 
riage. They had planned, at first, that it 
should take place just before the new ex- 
pedition sailed. It was welcome news when 
he was informed that the ship would be 
ready a month earlier than had been ex- 
pected, and that it remained for him either 
to change the date of departure or to wait 
until the time originally set. 

The message sent the blood to his heart 
with a mad rush of joy. He would make 
Diane consent to an earlier wedding. Then 
he would feel secure—secure of her at last 
—and he could set out as soon as possible. 
Alone, he would dread the frozen wastes, 
but with her—courage and high endeavor 
must be inspired by a love like his. He 
would rise to the height of achievement, 
would expiate his past failures in brilliant 
success. Then his conscience would surely 
absolve him for not having uselessly laid 
down his own life because another man 
had to die! 


XIV 


FAUNCE hurried to Diane at once with 
his tidings. As he approached the house, 
he let his eyes rest on it with almost a 
feeling of ownership, not unpardonable in 
a man who was soon to be united to the 
only child of the owner. It might be said 
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that after that he, too, would have a claim 
upon it. 

The house was old; it had been in the 
Herford family for two hundred years. 
Looking at it, Faunce could distinguish the 
older portions, the slant of the wide gables 
from the high ridge-pole, the small, dia- 
mond-paned windows, and the stoop, which 
suggested a Dutch origin. One of the an- 
cient chimneys still towered high between 
the main building and the sprawling ex- 
tension; but modern taste and increased 
family fortunes had added a bay window 
or two, and a wide Southern veranda had 
increased the dignity and importance of 
Judge Herford’s “mansion,” as it was 
called among the townspeople when they 
remembered to drop the more familiar 
synonym — ‘the old Herford house on 
Broad Street.” 

Faunce liked it. He liked its air of dig- 
nity behind trim hedgerows, its embowered 
vines, and the wide-spread branches of the 
elm before the door. He went up the path 
with the feeling that here, at last, there 
were peace and security for him. 

He found Diane in the library, bending 
over some sewing, which she put away as 
he entered. She laughed softly as he bent 
to kiss her. 

“You mustn’t come so often,” she 
chided, “ if you want me to be ready two 
months from now!” 

He held her, looking down into her eyes. 

“T want it sooner! Diane, the ship is 
ready. Can’t we be married in two 
weeks?” 

She did not reply. Instead, her eyes 
sank under his, and he felt a quiver run 
through her. He thought of Overton 
again, with a pang of jealousy, and tight- 
ened his hold. 

“ Diane, you'll say yes? I must go, but 
I can’t go without you. You—you’re not 
going to refuse?” he pleaded urgently, 
clasping her with one arm, while with his 
other hand he lifted one of hers and 
pressed it fervently against his cheek. 

She did not withdraw her hand, but he 
felt that it lay cold and still in his clasp. 
She was a long time in replying. 

“ Of course you’ll go, Arthur, but—not 
so soon! I couldn’t go so soon! It seems 


‘too horribly hasty, as if I were in such a 
hurry to get married that I couldn’t wait 
for any kind of dignity and ceremony!” 

“ It’s I who am in a hurry,” he rejoined 
quickly. “ My darling, I can’t feel secure! 
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I keep thinking that you don’t really love 
me, and that you'll slip off and leave me 
at the eleventh hour.” 

She laughed softly, a little tenderly. 
The warmth of his affection seemed to en- 
fold her in such a new security that she 
could not understand what seemed to be, 
on his part, a haunting fear. 

“T’m not like that, Arthur. I’ve always 
tried to be rather a loyal person, dear; but 
I don’t like haste—in weddings!” 

“But you must in ours,” he pleaded. 
“The ship can sail so much sooner. I 
mean that it shall never sail without you, 
Diane! You don’t want to make me more 
unhappy than I am?” 

She withdrew herself a little from his 
embrace, looking up into his face with 
serious eyes. 

“Are you unhappy?” Then something 
that she saw there moved her deeply. 
“ Arthur, you’re not well! What’s wrong? 
Tell me!” 

He hesitated; then he thought of using 
her evident anxiety to further his purpose. 

“I’m sick for the sea, dear, and to be 
off again—finishing the work. Every day 
of delay tells on me; but I vow I sha’n’t 
go without you!” 

She looked at him then, a light in her 
eyes, the charm of her face, so delicate, so 
elusive, lending it a peculiar softness and 
glow. 

“T don’t want you to go without me; 
but you must give me a little time. Why, 
Arthur, I was working on wedding finery 
when you came in!” she admitted with a 
shy little laugh, glancing at the mass of 
fluff and lace in the basket beside her. 

“You don’t need it. You’re too charm- 
ing for finery. Diane ””—he caught her 
hands again and drew her, half resisting, 
toward him—‘ make it Wednesday at the 
latest!” 

She shook her head. 

“ Shocking! I couldn’t!” 

Then something in his look, in the 
troubled, handsome face bending toward 
her, swept away her scruples. If she 
meant to marry him at all, why quibble 
for delay, why beg off? She softened, and 
he read her yielding in her eyes. 

“ Wednesday?” he repeated eagerly. 

“ Wednesday week,” she corrected. 

Nor could he coax her to advance that 
day. She declared that she was ashamed 
of such haste. They might as well run 
away and be done with it! 
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“That would be heavenly—no fuss, no 
feathers! I’m ready. Will you come, 
Diane? There’s a parson across the road!” 

She smiled absently, her eyes still on 
his face. 

“ Arthur, you’re not well, or you’re wor- 
ried,” she declared irrelevantly. “ Won’t 
you tell me? I can see that there’s some- 
thing on your mind.” 

He was startled, and reddened under her 
look. 

“ There’s nothing on my mind now, ex- 
cept Wednesday week!” he protested 
steadily. “ That’s far enough off to weigh 
upon me, isn’t it?” 

She shook her head, not altogether re- 
assured. She began to feel vaguely that 
there was something between them, an im- 
penetrable veil which seemed to screen his 
inner self, and that not even the love which 
he protested with such passion could dispel 
that impalpable reserve; but a certain 
pride in her kept her from pursuing her 
questions, and she let the matter drop. 


XV 


In the hastened preparations for the 
wedding, Fanny Price came over to give 
her help. She and Diane directed the 
cards of invitation, and sorted out and ar- 
ranged the presents that were to be dis- 
played to the few intimates who could now 
witness the ceremony. 

“You certainly have some lovely 
things,” was Fanny’s comment; “ but it’s 
strange, isn’t it, the way people’s minds 
seem to run to oyster-forks? You've got 
eighteen dozen.” 

Diane laughed. 

“ At least I can serve oysters! Here’s a 
beautiful fish-knife and fork, too. Perhaps 
they connect us with things from the sea 
because Arthur’s going to sail so soon!” 

“T should think you were going to 
marry Neptune. Here are some fish- 
plates!” 

“They ought to have added something 
especially for the expedition!” 

Fanny occupied herself in arranging the 
silver. 

“ Aren’t you a little afraid of it, Diane? 
The thought of that frozen solitude fright- 
ens me. I’ve no courage!” 


Diane made no immediate reply, and 
Fanny, giving her a sidelong look, discov- 
ered that she had stopped work and was 
looking out of the window with an absent 
air, her face quite colorless. 


The girl’s 
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heart beat fast with a sensation almost of 
anger. She was sure, with her keen, girlish 
insight into such things, that at the mo- 
ment Diane was thinking, not of Faunce, 
but of Overton. 

Fanny’s heart leaped up in defense of 
her hero. She remembered him at her own 
fireside, with no eyes, no thought, for any 
one except Diane. She made a deliberate 
tinkle in spreading out more spoons and 
ladles. 

“T should think he would hate to go. 
I’m sure he does, at heart — because of 
Overton,” she said a little sharply. “‘ He 
loved Overton so much that I know he'll 
feel it when he follows again in the same 
trail. He can’t help it!” 

Diane turned slowly and resumed her 
own task of undoing endless packages. 

“T thought, at first, he wouldn’t go,” 
she admitted quietly in a colorless voice; 
“but then something seemed to draw him 
back. I suppose it’s the lure of the pole. 
And I—I felt he had to go to finish the 
work.” 

“ But it wasn’t his work!” 

“You mean-—” 

“ It’s Overton’s. When he’s done it, he 
won’t get the credit of it. It ‘ll be finish- 
ing the work of Overton’s expedition, 
won’t it?” 

“‘ I—I suppose it will, in a way.” 

Fanny laid down some teaspoons. 

“You've got thirty-six dozen spoons and 
two soup-ladies. _ Yes, it ‘ll be finishing 
Overton’s work.” She looked up and met 
Diane’s eyes squarely. “Is that why you 
wanted him to go?” 

Diane colored deeply, working hard at 
the knotted ribbon on another bundle. 

“T hadn’t thought of it in that way, 
Fanny. I wanted Arthur Faunce to be 
something more than a—a second in the 
expedition. When a man is as great as 
Overton was, he overshadows everything.” 

“I don’t see how you can feel that way 
when Mr. Faunce is so great himself. I 
don’t believe you really see it as it is, Di!” 

“Oh, yes, I do! But then it wouldn’t 
do for me to say so much, would it?” 

Fanny reflected. 

“T think I should, if I were you,” she 
replied stubbornly. 

Diane smiled. 

“ There’s one thing I’ve always loved in 
you, Fanny, and that’s your loyalty to 
your friends.” 

“Oh, I get that from papa. It’s inher- 
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ited, and hasn’t any original virtue. I’ve 
always said that papa would stick up for 
Satan himself if he happened to be an old 
acquaintance!” 

It gave Diane a feeling of relief to laugh. 

“I’m so glad,” she remarked, after a 
pause, which they spent in arranging the 
gifts, “ that it’s your father who is going to 
marry us, Fan! I should hate to have a 
stranger do it. It seems to bring us all so 
close together, because I know your father 
loves us.” 

“He loves you,” retorted Fanny with 
unconscious emphasis. “ Diane, do you 
ever think about your father? What will 
he do when you’re away? Sometimes it 
seems so strange that we younger ones go 
off and make our lives as if they hadn’t 
mothered and fathered us so long.” 

“It’s like birds going out of the nest, 
isn’t it, Fanny? I suppose it’s the law of 
life—what the scientists call evolution. 
But I do think of father. I hate to leave 
him. I shouldn’t leave him, if I didn’t 
know he would be well cared for. You 
know old Martha understands just how to 
cook for him. She knows what he likes 
better than I do — better, I think, than 
mama used to know; and old Henry takes 
care of him as faithfully as Dr. Gerry does. 
Besides, you’re all so near. It seems to 
me as if he would be better off. Arthur 
and I are going into a new land—a land 
of mist and mirage. I feel””—she was 
looking across at Fanny without seeming 
to see her—“ that I am indeed setting out 
on a long journey. I’m taking with me 
the man who loves me; but I’m not sure— 
I’m not at all sure what’s beyond the soft, 
impalpable cloud that hangs like a veil just 
above the open sea of my dreams!” 

Fanny was silent. After a moment 
Diane turned and went on with her work; 
but, as she picked up another package, 
she added in a more natural tone: 

“Why don’t you answer me, 
Don’t you understand?” 

“Yes, I think I do; but if I were you, 
I’m certain that I should know. I mean, if 
I were going to marry the man I loved, I’d 
be sure that the sun was shining behind 
that cloud!” 

Diane slowly and carefully unwrapped 
the tissue that enclosed an ancient Vene- 
tian vase. It was a beautiful thing in de- 


Fan? 


sign and workmanship, but she made no 
comment on its perfection as she set it 
carefully down on the table. 
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“But I’m not sure,” she confessed 
softly. 

Fanny had now reached the limit of her 
endurance, and her silence left Diane free 
to pursue her own train of thought. It 
was this, perhaps, which led her, later on, 
to her talk with her father. 

XVI 

Ir was the night before her wedding, 
and the judge, after a long day of busy 
arrangements, which had included a settle- 
ment of business matters with Faunce, at 
last found himself at rest in the old arm- 
chair beside his study fire. He had been 
too occupied and too ambitious to forward 
the fortunes of his future son-in-law to feel 
that the moment was drawing nearer and 
nearer when he must give up his daughter; 


but now, alone at his own fireside, he re- 


membered that, and was amazed at the 
rush of keen regret that softened his mood. 

Diane was very dear to him. He had 
been a busy man, a man beset with cares 
and ambitions, but the girl, who had come 
to him instead of the son for whom he had 
prayed, held a warm place in his heart. 
He would miss her—he confessed that to 
himself, with a kind of pride in his own 
tenderness. He had, indeed, planned to 
keep her near him, to set his son-in-law 
on the path that he had already made a 
beaten track to political success; but Diane 
herself had held Faunce to his infatuation 
—she was actually leading him in this wild 
venture in the antarctic seas. 

Vaguely, but with a certain pride of 
blood, Judge Herford began to recognize 
the instinct of race in her. She had sprung 
from a long line of adventurers on sea and 
land. A Herford had been with Sir Francis 
Drake; a Herford had fought at Marston 
Moor; a Herford had followed the star of 
empire westward across wintry seas and 
founded the family fortunes in the colo- 
nies. The judge himself had retrieved the 
losses of his father and his grandfather, 
and now, in his strong middle age, saw 
himself nearly at the top rung of the lad- 
der he had set himself to climb. He could 
afford to take the future in an easier frame 
of mind, to slacken his gait a little, but he 
had lacked a son to follow in his footsteps. 
His fancy, fixing itself on Faunce, on the 
brilliant promise that seemed to dawn in 
the young man’s career, began to build 
new castles in the air. 

He felt a certain satisfaction in knowing 























that he had furthered Arthur Faunce’s for- 
tunes, and had been a factor in the making 
of the marriage that was to take place on 
the morrow. Faunce was neither so fa- 
mous nor so wealthy as the judge could 
have wished, but he was young, able, and 
already surrounded with the heroic halo of 
his hardships and his services to science 
and his country. 

In a recent public address an eminent 
man had said that America was proud of 
mothering such sons as Overton and 
Faunce. That Arthur was placed second 
seemed, after all, a graceful tribute to the 
dead, and Faunce had succeeded now to 
the full leadership in place of Overton. On 
the whole, the judge felt satisfied and even 
happy. Thoughts of tenderness and regret 
added only a gentler shading to a mood 
that might otherwise have been too unctu- 
ous and self-satisfied. 

His friends, too, had sustained his judg- 
ment; all but Dr. Gerry. He was aware 
that Gerry challenged it; but he remem- 
bered, with a reminiscent smile, that 
Gerry had always been a “ crank.” It was 
not to be supposed that any one so emi- 
nently human and young as Faunce could 
please the crusty old doctor. 

“ He’s too healthy,” the judge had de- 
clared, laughing. 

“ Oh, is he?” the doctor flung back, and 
muttered his objections. “Let him go, 
Hadley! He isn’t fit to tie Diane’s shoe. 
Send her to a convent!” 

There had been more, in the doctor’s 
most pessimistic vein; but, when chal- 
lenged for a real objection, he refused to 
state his views. The matter had dropped 
at last, and only Diane noticed that the 
old man sent no wedding-gift. The judge 
had brushed Gerry’s opposition aside as he 
now brushed aside his own tenderness. 

He sat back comfortably in his chair, 
filling the big bowl of his favorite pipe. 
He was just lighting it when he heard a 
rustle in the hall, and Diane stood on the 
threshold, a slight figure in a floating gown 
of flowered silk, her long hair unbound 
and shadowing her face. 

The judge looked around at her, a smile 
in his judicial eyes. 

“It’s twelve o’clock, Di. You'll cer- 
tainly see the dawn of your wedding-day, 
at this rate!” 

“I couldn’t sleep, papa, so I came to 
sit with you a while.” 

He made room for her to bring a low 
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seat to the fire by his side. With a new 
paternal aspect, he laid his arm gently 
around her shoulders. 

“T was just thinking of you, Di, and of 
Arthur. I wish I’d had my way and put 
him into politics.” 

“So that we should be near you? I 
should have loved that, of course; but 
we'll come back. I don’t want him in pol- 
itics, ever!” 

“And why not, miss? If it’s good 
enough for your dad, it should be good 
enough for your husband, eh?” 

She shook her head. 

“TI don't think I can make you under- 
stand. You’re—you’re different!” 

“Humph! Not so valuable, perhaps?” 

She laughed softly; then her face sobered. 

“ You’ve stood like granite, papa, in the 
midst of all the storm. You were made to 
be among the captains and the shouting. 
It’s fine—it has been fine to see you. I’ve 
always been proud of you, and I’ve heard 
men say that they were proud of you. 
Don’t you remember Governor Belt? He 
told me that you were a wonder, that not 
a muck-raker living could fling ill-report at 
you! But Arthur? It seems to me that 
as he stands to-day—young and unsoiled 
and on the verge of great adventure—he’s 
at his best; he’ll be always at his best. If 
you pull him back into the turmoil of the 
city and the State, fling him into politics, 
he won’t be the same. He won’t stand as 
you do, like a rock; he would bend and 
yield. It might spoil him, spoil the fine- 
ness in him.” 

“My child, if he’s so brittle, life will 
break him — and he won’t be worth the 
breaking!” 

“T don’t mean just that. I mean that 
I want to keep the fineness in him, to see 
him follow the shining trail. If it wasn’t 
for the fineness in him I couldn’t love him, 
papa, and if I didn’t believe I loved him 
I wouldn’t marry him.” 

“ That’s your test, I know.” The judge 
leaned back, pulling at his pipe, amused at 
Diane’s view, which seemed to him to be 
merely that of untried girlhood. ‘“ There’s 
been many a marriage without love, my 
dear, that’s turned out well enough.” 

“T couldn’t do it! To me the woman 


who marries that way, for money, for posi- 
tion, or just to be married, is ”—her voice 
dropped to a low note, touched with in- 
effable scorn—‘“is no better than the 
worst!” 
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The judge patted her shoulder. 

“A high view, Di. I'll agree with you 
thus far—if he wasn’t fine and honest, I'd 
never let you marry him if I could help it. 
In these days we fathers can’t help much, 
in my opinion; but I'll help you out of it, 
my child, if ever he shows himself less than 
we think him—an honest man!” 

“ We're alike in that, papa. That’s the 
unalterable test—his honesty. I couldn’t 
live, day after day, with a man whom I 
knew to be a liar and a thief, as Mabel 
Gardner does. Yet it’s noble in her, too. 
She stayed with her husband to try to hold 
him up, to keep him from falling to the 
lowest level.” 

“Tt was sentiment and womanish feel- 
ing,” the judge retorted sternly. ‘“‘ There 
was nothing noble in it. She shielded him 
so that some of his creditors let him off a 
little for her sake. Goffery, the greatest 
creditor of all, who could have sent him 
to prison, wouldn’t testify, because he was 
in love with Mabel himself. She knew it— 
she played on him. That’s not noble; it’s 
mere knavery.” 

“You mean that she should have sent 
him to prison rather than let Goffery save 
him for love of her?” 

The judge nodded. 

“ Trading—mere trading! Not in the 
bare, ugly fact, as low people trade, but in 
sentiment and honor—making a wronged 
man save another because he still loves 
that other’s wife. She’ll get a divorce next 
and marry Goffery.” 

“T can’t think that!” exclaimed Diane, 
gazing thoughtfully into the fire. ‘“ That 
would be degradation, papa, and Mabel’s 
a lady.” 

“What’s a lady?” the judge snorted 
angrily. ‘ Nothing, unless you’re a little 
better bred and nobler and more virtuous 
than the rest of womankind. If Mabel 
marries Goffery—after she gets a divorce 
—it ‘ll be paying him for all that he’s 
done, won’t it? There’s nothing ladylike 
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in that! You’re a lady, Di—not so much 
by right of birth and breeding and all that, 
but because you’re an honest woman, and 
you wouldn’t do the kind of shabby, cow- 
ardly things that Mabel Gardner has 
done.” 

“Poor Mabel! You’re a hard judge 
sometimes, papa! I pity Mabel. I’ve 
thought of her once or twice to-day, be- 
cause I was so happy. You remember she 
was married three years ago to-morrow? 
She was happy then—but he’s turned out 
such a rogue! I think, perhaps, that’s 
why I said what I did just now. I want to 
keep Arthur as he is, a follower of the 
shining trail.” 

The judge reflected a while on this, 
smoking quietly. 

“T’ll tell you what Arthur said to me,” 
he rejoined at last. “He told me that 
your love for him would lead him higher 
than any ambition that he had ever cher- 
ished, or any hope that he’d ever had. It’s 
a good deal for a man to say, my girl!” 

She was leaning against his knee, her 
cheek resting on her hand, and he could 
see only the soft, brown arch of her head 
and the cloud of hair that cloaked her 
shoulders. 

“It’s a great deal to say,” she admitted. 
“ Tt makes it harder for me to fill the place 
he’s set for me in his life; but I'll try to 
do it. Meanwhile, papa, I hate to leave 
you! When I came in here to-night I 
came to tell you that, but we’ve been talk- 
ing of Arthur. I’ve tried to be a good 
daughter. I hope I’ve succeeded half-way, 

>” 

He patted her head again. 

“ The best man ever had!” 

The words brought back those words of 
Faunce about Overton. “ The best friend 
man ever had!” The thought thrust itself 
suddenly into Diane’s heart, and took her 
unawares. Her tense nerves quivered. She 
laid her head down on her father’s knee 
and burst into bitter, inexplicable tears. 


(To be continued in the September number of MuNsEY’s MacaziNe) 





WHAT IS LOVE? 


Love is a chord deep buried in the heart, 
Whose harmony, when once ’tis struck aright, 
Swells forth in music of celestial art 
And thrills the soul with wonder and delight. 


John Smith Brown, Jr. 
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on trial as never before in history. It is by no means an easy 

task to focus the collective mind of a people on the one point of 
supreme inportance—that it must place at the helm the man or men most 
fitted to steer the ship of state. 

It has been pointed out that the chaos in Europe produced by the 

French Revolution was due, among other things, to the abundance of 
half-witted sovereigns who governed their respective countries at the 
end of the eighteenth century. The Czar Paul of Russia was a madman. 
King Christian VII of Denmark was subject to intermittent attacks of 
dementia, as was also George III of England. Queen Marie of Portugal 
and King Gustavus IV of Sweden were both lunatics. Charles IV of 
Spain and his brother, Ferdinand of Naples, were half-witted. Louis XVI 
of France, Victor Amadeus II of Sardinia, Francis of Austria, and Frederick 
William II of Prussia were either mentally or physically unfit to govern a 
nation. . 
It would be only too easy to draw a parallel for the Europe that 
entered on the great war. Thrones are again creaking, the divine right of 
kings is being jettisoned. Hereditary prerogatives are thrown overboard 
to meet the storm, and there is again danger of chaos. 

We are in mid-channel of a world-wide transition, which may, after 
all, be only a turn of the wheel in the normal cycle of affairs; but it is 
becoming more and more apparent that the war has drawn a sponge across 
the past, and that the future largely depends on the choice democracy 
makes of the men to whom its power is to be entrusted. 

* 7. * * * 


T was at Geneva, in August, 1864, that an international congress drew 
up and signed one of those “scraps of paper” held in such contempt 
by the German high command. The charter of the Red Cross set 

the merciful hand of humanity above the mailed fist of war until an order 
from Berlin sanctioned the violation of the Geneva convention, forcing 
the Red Cross Committee to protest. Since January last, fear of the 
torpedo has removed the emblem of pity from the hospital-ship, and Teuton 
revenge for lost battles has wreaked itself on the Red Cross unit of the 
victor. 

Away back in June, 1859, Henri Dunant, of Geneva, was spending a 
summer holiday in the foot-hills of the Alps, overlooking the plain of 
Lombardy. His wanderings led him to Solferino, near the Lake of Garda, 
where a battle was in progress between the allied French and Piedmontese, 
under Napoleon III and Victor Emmanuel, and the Austrians under their 
young emperor, Francis Joseph. There is a monument set up there to com- 
memorate the peace of Villafranca, but it commemorates equally the begin- 
nings of the Red Cross. 

Dunant, harrowed by the neglect of the wounded soldiers in that hard- 
fought battle, hurried to the neighboring village of Castiglione and implored 
the women of the place to assist him. Churches were opened, public 
buildings secured, private houses put at his disposal, and many of the 
stricken men were nursed and cheered back to life and health. “The man 
in white,” the wounded called him, as he passed from bed to bed sooth- 
ing and consoling them and encouraging his voluntary assistants. 

Returning to Geneva, his mind filled with the scenes he had witnessed, 
he set to work to write his “Souvenir of Solferino,” which made a deep 
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impression and was translated into many languages. Soon, with the help 
of a M. Moynier, he had organized the Genevese Public Service Society 
and won the good-will of General Dufour, of the Swiss army. 

Dunant’s plan was an organization of volunteer civilians, free from 
military control, drilled and instructed in the handling of stretchers, and 
protected on the battle-field by reason of its neutrality. Public opinion 
had to be roused before the military authorities could be brought to look 
with favor on the scheme; but such was his perseverance that in October, 
1863, representatives of twelve powers, including Prussia, assembled in 
Geneva to discuss it. For ten months they debated and voted on the 
constitution, and the red cross on a white ground—the reverse of the Swiss 
flag—was chosen as the emblem of the neutral workers on the battle-field. 

Field ambulances had been in use in the armies of France since 1795; 
a corps of stretcher-bearers had been established by a French army surgeon 
at a later date; Florence Nightingale had worked nobly for the victims of 
the Crimea; but the zeal and‘ organizing gift of Dunant, fired by what 
he saw at Solferino, did more to lessen the horrors of the battle-field than 
all that humanity had done or dreamed of before his time. 

Dunant died at Appenzell, in his native Switzerland, in October, 1910, 
at the age of eighty-two. They gave him the Nobel peace prize in rgor, 
after years of neglect and poverty, which had been relieved at last by 
the generosity of the Empress Marie of Russia. 


*« * * * * 


” E’LL get them!”—*“ On les aura!” is the cry of France to-day, 

\ \ a second edition of General Pétain’s words at Verdun. 

The peculiar virtue that the French language has for 
lending itself to the “ mot juste ”—the happy expression, the telling phrase— 
was again illustrated when the commander of the army operating around 
Verdun, the man who has since been chosen to hold in his hands all the 
threads of the military operations on the western front, settled the question 
of defense or evacuation of that dismantled fortress by saying: 

“ They shall not pass!” 

It was a vow and a promise that echoed from the Vosges to Biscay, 
from Calais to Marseilles; and indeed they did not pass. So great was the 
confidence which the fulfilment of Pétain’s prophecy put in the hearts 
of the French people that the phrase was soon replaced on everybody’s 
lips by. the new one, quite as determined and more joyfully expectant: 
“On les aura!” And this is not only a vow that France shall be invaded 
no further, but a sign of the increasingly buoyant spirit of a nation that 
means to bring the foe to his knees. 

To the imaginative mind, the history of France from the period of the 
Renaissance to our own time can be traced through a few phrases coined 
by representative men, as epoch followed epoch. 

After the Reformation, when religion was the great political issue in 
France, and the throne was threatened for want of a Cathulic prince 
to succeed the last of the Valois, Henri de Navarre, next in line, but 
not eligible because a Protestant, exclaimed: 

“ Paris vaut bien une messe””—“ Paris is well worth a mass!” 

After his conversion he was crowned as the first of the Bourbon kings. 

The secret of the seventeenth century’s greatness lies in the words of 
the Roi Soleil: 

“ L’état, c’est moi”—“I am the state!” 

For Louis XIV was a man of culture beyond his age, and, declaring 
his realm centered in his person, he bestowed upon himself the power 
to foster without impediment the nation’s taste for learning, letters, and 
the arts. 

Another century, and we find the very atmosphere of rococo furniture, 
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brocades, and laces carried to the battle-field of Fontenoy, where the 
dashing young general, Maurice de Saxe, drew his sword in salute to the 
Duke of Cumberland’s troops and cried: 

“ Aprés vous, messieurs les anglais!” 

He invited the English foe to fire the first shot, even as he would 
have asked the duke as his guest to precede him into the drawing-room. 
Such manners are out of place in the field, it may be said; but Saxe was 
the victor at Fontenoy, and courtesy has never yet lost a battle for France. 
Indeed, it is what has survived of the old courtly manners, and has become 
instinctive to the Frenchmen of to-day, that has helped in no small measure 
to keep their present record so clean. 

Later, at the death-gasp of the Napoleonic era, when the bomnnet-d- 
poil was supreme over the grace of Mme. Récamier and the intellect of 
Mme. de Staél, General Cambronne, a marshal of France, even as Saxe 
was and Joffre is, shouted back to the British officer who had asked him 
to surrender when the French line was shattered at Waterloo: 

“The guard dies, but does not surrender!” 

Perhaps it is true that he condensed the meaning of this into the 
one very impolite word which Frenchmen have come to call “the word 
of Cambronne”’; but whichever of the two he said, it was typical of the 
spirit of France at the time of the grenadiers, as the word of Henri Quatre . 
was typical of the post-Reformation period, or those of the Grand Monarch 
were typical of his century, or those of Maurice de Saxe of the courtly 
age, or, at last, those of Philippe Pétain of this most stirring epoch. 

For all that, Pétain is no more a phrase-maker than Joffre, who 
discovered him when the need for the best man in the most difficult 
place became urgent. Within these three years of test he has made his 
way, quite unassumingly and by sheer dint of military genius, from a 
simple colonelcy to the highest post in command, specially created for 
him. The activities of General Nivelle and Sir Douglas Haig, of the hand- 
ful of Belgian fighters in the north, and of Cadorna’s armies in the south 
of what is called the western front, are now coordinated by one mind, lodged 
in the small, wiry body of Pétain, born soldier and organizer. 

The French troops adore their silent leader, who knows so well how 
to soften the most rigorous discipline with a smile and a crisp word of 
encouragement, who skips a rope every morning before breakfast, who 
spent weeks on the seat of an auto-mitrailleuse directing the battle of 
Verdun, who never seems happier than without an overcoat in the rain 
among his poilus, who wants racing cyclists and champion runners for his 
staff-officers, and who, at the age of sixty-one, is still in his prime. 

France does not doubt but that Pétain will lead her to the final goal 
of “peace through victory”—another happy phrase that we owe the 
French. And when the great conflagration has burned itself out, we may 
hear among the shouts of victory the grateful cry: 

“ Pétain got them!” 


* * * * * 


IEUTENANT DE TESSAN, Joffre’s aid during the marshal’s visit 
LL to America, was asked by newspapermen: 

“What about Hindenburg’s new system of defense by ‘switch 
trenches ’ and machine-gun nests, which some of the despatches are describ- 
ing as a marvelous novelty that has stopped our Allies’ drive?” 

He seemed to hesitate over the question, and one of the inquirers 
elaborated it with a prologue on American newspapermen’s curiosity. 

“Oh, but I understand!” interrupted Lieutenant de Tessan. “I am 
one of you—I am journaliste. I was editor of L’Jilustration.” 

His explanation of the Hindenburgian “marvel” grew out of his old 
experience as editor plus his new job of soldier. 
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“There is nothing novel in it. We have done more or less the same 
since the beginning of the war. It is news now because some new corre- 
spondents are at the front, and what they are seeing for the first time 
they think is a discovery. It is simply a greater development of what 
has been going on all along—the replacement of men with matériel. 
Suppose you have an enemy salient to envelop. At the left you have one 
machine-gun group to rake it obliquely, at the right another to get a criss- 
cross fire. Back in the second trench you duplicate this formation. If 
you are shelled out of the first, you ‘switch’ to the second. That’s all 
there is in Hindenburg switch-lines. We all have them; only there is 
a greater development of the idea. We all hold our first lines with far 
fewer men than at the start of the war. Both sides used to fill up the 
first trenches—the men shoulder to shoulder. Now you find them only 
at intervals. A scatteration there, more in the switch trenches, many 
more further back, and huge reserves. 

“ Nowadays, to a company of two hundred men there are only seventy 
rifles. The rest are specialists—machine-gunners, mortar-men, grenade- 
throwers. Though the masses are farther apart, trench warfare constantly 
becomes more intense, more deadly. In this offensive we are pumping 
out the German reserves—pumping the enemy dry. It is a process that 
he cannot endure indefinitely.” 


* * * * * 


T is not often that a dead horse is the hero of a war story. This horse, 
I somewhere in France, was extremely dead and entirely unburied, despite 

the wish of hundreds of men in the trenches on both sides of him 
to see him entombed. The funeral was prohibited, however, in fear of 
enemy bullets. Day and night the horse possessed his quarters in No 
Man’s Land, a brown and bony mass, poisonous and hated. 

He lay much nearer the German lines than the French. The mute 
revenge that his carcass took on brutal mankind fell more acridly on his 
country’s foes—for he had been a French horse. 

Then art came—came silently in the night, and transformed the poor 
dead horse to a hero. 

Next day the carcass was still to be seen there, bloated, unlovely, with 
holes in it; but for days afterward the Boches died faster in the neighboring 
trenches because of it. 

The Camouflage had got him. In the night the real horse had been 
successfully dragged back to the French lines and buried. First, though, 
a sculptor of the Camouflage had looked him over, and then had modeled 
a good, brown, lifelike—or, rather deathlike—image of him, which was 
silently pushed out to the old site, with a live man inside him, and a 
hidden wire running back to the nearest trench. 

There, on the edge of the German defenses, the observer lay for days, 
peering through the holes in this new-fangled Trojan horse and sending 
back reports very damaging to the Boches. 

The French Camouflage—literally, “ brush-foolers ”"—includes thousands 
of artists, especially theatrical scene-painters, who use their skill in color- 
ing and modeling to conceal gun-emplacements, hide outposts, and veil 
transport-lines. Their work ranges from simple bits of “ protective color- 
ing,” such as covering artillery with canvas painted like the surrounding 
terrain, to complicated schemes in perspective. The story of a kilometer 
of road roofed over with a long painting of an empty thoroughfare, fool- 
ing hostile airmen, while munitions flowed steadily along underneath, is 
no fable. 

Once, when German gunners commanded directly a much-needed street, 
the Camouflage set up overnight, at the enemy end of the village, a great 
painting showing the street in perspective and empty. The German gun- 
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ners gazed contentedly at this scene, unconscious that the real street 
beyond and behind it was full of marching troops. 

It is understood that American artists have organized a Camouflage 
corps, under Edwin Howland Blashfield. French officers have been in 
this country teaching the tricks of the trade. One of them told the 
history of the lookout horse. 


* * * * * 


IDWAY between Sandhurst and Aldershot lies Farnborough House, 
where the widow of Napoleon III, a venerable lady of ninety-one, 
serves as matron in her own home, now a hospital for Britain’s 

wounded in the fight to save France from another 1871. Looking out 
toward the battie-line and waiting for the coming of her revanche, she 
lives on, it would seem, only because she cannot close her tear-dimmed 
eyes until France has regained what an empress’s frivolity jeopardized and 
an emperor’s weakness lost. 

That France was a partner to that weakness and frivolity, and must 
share in the blame for it, France knows, and so does Eugénie. Perhaps it is 
the reason why the Third Republic and the fallen empress have remained 
on such good terms. 

The figure of the bent old lady in unchanging mourning, who used to 
spend a few days in Paris twice each year on her way to her villa near 
Mentone on the Riviera, is familiar to most Parisians. Be it recorded to 
the credit of even the reddest anarchist’s courtesy that there has never 
been a Frenchman who did not bare his head before her personification 
of gentle dignity among the ruins of ambition, love, and life. 

Not all the passers-by along the Rue de Rivoli knew that the withered 
face with the long nose and the black, burning eyes under a crown of 
white hair, peering by the hour from a window of the Hotel Continental 
at the palace and the gardens of the Tuileries, was the woman who had 
shared the throne of France. Eugénie always had that same apartment 
at the Continental, whose windows framed a picture of the spot where she 
had reigned, queen of beauty, fashion, and esprit, and ruled as regent 
while Napoleon looked on at Solferino and Magenta, and again when 
he went to his doom at Sedan. 

The wing of the Tuileries that contained her private apartments 
was razed by the mob during the Commune. It linked the western tower 
by the Seine to that wing along the Rue de Rivoli, where ministerial 
desks and file-cases have since found a home, and its destruction has opened 
up one of the finest vistas of any city, from the old Louvre across to 
the Arc de Triomphe. 

Not many months before the declaration of war had rung from 
Eugénie’s lips the words: “ Enfin! Voici ma revanche!” she was walking in 
company with some high officials of the French Republic among the lawns 
and flower-beds of the garden that once was hers. She bent to pick a 
flower. 

“Of course, I forgot!” she said. “Flowers may not be picked here.” 

One of the officials, however, broke the rules for her sake, and she 
pinned the flower to her breast, a spot of scarlet against her monastic 
black. 

Out of what Eugénie saved of her fortune and increased by lucky 
investments she is now spending large sums to help the war’s wounded. 
A number of them are housed at Farnborough, and are cheered on the 
road to recovery by the daily visits of the sympathetic empress—“ her 
majesty,” as she has never ceased to be called, even in republican France. 

One of her expenditures, made some years before the war, is worth 
recalling. When the home of the first French empress, Josephine’s Mal- 
maison, near Paris, was sold at public auction, Eugénie bought it and 
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presented it to the French nation, to serve as a museum for the more 
intimate relics of Napoleon I and Josephine. She reserved as her own 
private property the alley of poplars, a favorite walk of the little Corsican 
whose dynasty she had hoped to carry on through her ill-starred son. At 
the end of the alley there is a spot where she planned to build a mausoleum 
to shelter the remains of her husband and son, should France ever allow 
them to be brought from their burying-place in England. 


* * * * * 


IHE little town of Landsberg-on-the-Lech, in southern Bavaria, on 

the road from Munich to Lindau and the mountains of the Swiss 

border, was spinning the thread of its obscure life when an artist 

came and painted a great picture of its biérgermeister, his clerk, and his 

aldermen, assembled in the council-chamber of the small town hall. The 

painter was the late Sir Hubert von Herkomer, a native of the neighboring 
village of Waal. 

Lady Herkomer and her daughter, who were marooned in Landsberg 
when the war broke out, are now being “ severely punished ” for the crime 
of kindness to some French prisoners of war. They are kept under close 
guard as alien enemies in the very place that owes whatever fame it has to 
Sir Hubert’s painting. 

Herkomer’s mother returned from England to Landsberg for the closing 
days of her life; and when the devoted son decided to build a “ tower” to 
her memory on the spot whose gentle charm had been particularly dear to 
her, he found that the township owned a right of way by the stream which 
cut the site in two. He approached his friend the burgomaster about the 
matter. That official, proud of having been immortalized by a famous 
artist in a famous picture, told him that the right of way was not for sale, 
but that the town would honor itself by making Herr von Herkomer a 
present of it. Such were the mind and manners of Landsberg’s officialdom 
before the war. 

It was after the death of Sir Hubert, early in 1914, that his widow 
and youngest child left their home at Bushey, in Hertfordshire, where too 
many poignant memories surrounded them, to seclude themselves in the 
quaint and quiet place in Bavaria, where stood the Mutterturm—the 
Mother’s Tower—which had been a sanctuary to the dead painter. 

One day in 1880, Sir Hubert went to Landsberg with his widowed 
father—who was indeed his closest friend, even as he had wished when 
at the birth of his only son he said: “ This boy shall be my best friend, 
and he shall be a painter ”—and explained to him his plan of buying the 
mill on the Lech and the homestead lot beyond, to erect the Mutterturm. 
The elder Herkomer—Lorenz, a wood-carver by profession and an artist by 
instinct—sadly shook his head. 

“Tt would be beautiful, but it would cost more than you can spend,” 
he said. 

Hubert would not be deterred. Honoring his father and his mother 
was his first commandment; and the one sweet quality of his Bavarian 
strain, that sentimentality which the war seems to have wiped out, put 
a double obligation upon him when he remembered that for the sake of his 
own free development his parents had taken him, a baby in arms, away 
from the Germany that emerged from the revolution of 1848, to free 
America. Failing to make a satisfactory living in New York, Rochester, 
and Cleveland—Lorenz by his craft and his wife by her music-lessons—they 
had brought him to England at the age of seven, and had given him, with 
the protection of British citizenship, an opportunity to follow his bent, to 
study art at the South Kensington School, and later to become the most 
distinguished member of the Royal Academy, after the death of his friend 
Sir John Millais. 
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From the financial standpoint old Lorenz was right. While Hubert 
earned what his craftsmen ancestors would have called a fortune a year, 
it was barely enough to cover the expense of keeping his first wife—a 
German by birth, who died after ten years of invalidism—their young son 
and daughter, and her two nurses. However, Hubert contrived to build 
his Mutterturm year by year, one floor a year and one room to a floor. 
After six years the memorial was completed, standing one hundred feet 
high by the banks of the turbulent Lech, with two and a half acres of 
ground around it. 

Sir Hubert could never quite make up nis mind whether he felt more 
intimately at home in England, where he won fame, or in the Bavarian 
highlands, where he found so much inspiration for his brush, and whither, 
some two hundred years before his birth, his ancestors are said to have 
come from the south across the Alps. The very name by which the family 
came to be known points them out as strangers to the land where they 
settled, Herkommer, as it was originally spelled, meaning “ here-comer,” or 
immigrant. 

A stranger indeed among strangers Lady Herkomer must find herself 
now, interned for nearly three years in the Mutterturm. She was the 
artist’s third wife, a Miss Margaret Griffiths, of Wales. The Welsh widow 
of a German-born naturalized Englishman can expect small mercy in these 
days at the hands of those whom her husband’s parents denied as coun- 
trymen, even though in the years of peace they had been eager to pay 


her homage. 
* * * + * 


Wiss Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt offered the services of the 


National Woman Suffrage Association to the nation in the event 

of war, protests arose from a few pacifists, who declared their 
objections vociferously. Mrs. Norman de R. Whitehouse followed Mrs. 
Catt’s lead, and invited Governor Whitman to accept the resources of the 
New York State Woman Suffrage Party, of which she is chairman. The 
clamor of the noisy few broke loose again, denouncing Mrs. Whitehouse 
as arbitrary, undemocratic, and without proper authority. Thirty or forty 
women resigned. The rest of the half-million members of the State asso- 
ciation seem calmly fixed in their patriotic determination. 

Conscientious objectors like the pacifists were legalistically correct in 
declaring that the policy of the suffrage party had always been to pursue 
the single purpose of getting the vote, and to keep hands off any move- 
ment apart from that aim. They were again legalistic and correct when 
they insisted that they had joined the party to secure political equality, 
and that their services could not be assumed for any other undertakings or 
obligations. 

Apart from the fact that the chairman of the New York State Suffrage 
Party acted by direction of her executive committee, drawn from local 
organizations throughout the State; ignoring also Mrs. Whitehouse’s state- 
ment that to hold the organization together she could have done no other- 
wise, since the great majority of suffragists were determined to serve their 
country in the existing crisis, may it not be that the myopic vision which 
has distinguished all the pacifists has prevented them from seeing across 
the Atlantic, or into the future—the future which is almost here? It 
would seem that Mrs. Catt and Mrs. Whitehouse were actuated not only 
by instant patriotism, but by motives of the highest political expediency. 
Their course was based on the strategy of that famous field-marshal, 
Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, whose war-time policies have gone so far toward 
achieving success for women in England. 

At the time of writing this, a scheme of franchise reform, including 
suffrage for women, is before the British Parliament, with an apparent 
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certainty of adoption. In France women have been promised the vote in 
municipal elections. Since the beginning of the war, Canadian women have 
been enfranchised in five provinces of the Dominion. Finally Russia’s 
leaders, in their utmost burst toward freedom, have declared that universal 
suffrage means more than male suffrage, and that a democracy which 
excludes women from a voice in its government is neither genuine nor 
worth having. 

If Mrs. Whitehouse seeks ammunition with which to wither recalcitrant 
pacifists or stubborn antis, she may quote from recent speeches of those 
lifelong opponents of equal rights in England, Herbert Asquith, lately 
Prime Minister, and Walter Hume Long, Secretary of the Colonies. If 
she desires the ballot above everything else, she will not complain if our 
part in the war shall be so heavy and long-continued that the work of 
all American women will be conscripted, and that all of them will share a 
proportionate reward. 


* * * * * 


r NHERE is a modest Scotsman in Queensland, Australia, who has 

done a big thing, in spite of the distractions of war. Norris Graham 

Belt, the Goethals of “ down under,” engineer of the Transaustralian 
Railway, has completed the greatest work ever undertaken on the island- 
continent. He has joined the hands of Fremantle and Adelaide in a clasp 
of iron over a barrier of empty land fifteen hundred miles wide, connecting 
the towns on the Indian Ocean with the comparatively densely populated 
states on the Pacific coast. 

Forty-eight hours by rail, as against five days’ tedious sea-voyage in 
the waters of the great Australian Bight—that is the measure of Bell’s 
gift to the traveler. 

For five years the work has gone on from west to east and from east 
to west—a thousand men at each rail-head—since the day when the first 
sod was turned by the governor-general, Lord Denham. 

From Port Augusta the road-bed runs through a timbered plateau of 
pastoral land for two hundred miles, till it reaches the copper outcrops 
and gold-mines of Tarcoola, then westward over an undulating blue-grass 
country studded with mulga-trees. Suddenly it bursts out upon a level, 
treeless plain covered with a good red soil, six hundred feet above the 
sea, through which the tracks run for three hundred and thirty miles 
without a curve—‘ the longest straight in the world ”"—the engineer points 
out proudly. Once more timber-lands, and the acrid smell of the mulga, 
and so into Kalgoorlie and on to Fremantle and Perth. 

For eight hunded miles of the trip one sees no inhabitants save a 
few nomadic blacks. It is an empty land, opening its gates, rich in promise, 
to the future. 

Throughout more than a thousand miles of the way there was no 
surface water, and no local population from which supplies of food could 
be drawn. The camel, now bred in thousands in South Australia, helped 
to solve the problem for the town of tents, post-offices, savings-banks, 
medical stores, canteens, and bakehouses moving forward bodily every 
twenty days, as mile after mile of completed track took the workers 
farther from their base. 

The line is built to the world-standard gage and is government work, 
government-owned. And now from Townsville, in the tropics, looking out 
at the New Hebrides through the great Barrier Reef, the traveler may 
go by way of Brisbane, Sydney, and Adelaide to Perth, a distance of 
four thousand miles, in a hundred and fifty hours. Every foot of the 
track, and every wheel that rolls, is owned by the state; and this has 
been done out of their own resources by 4 population of five million people 
confident in the future of their country. 
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The War and Literature 


T was to be expected that the war would 
I have a marked effect upon current litera- 

ture. It was natural that every one who 
had ever scratched with a pen or pounded a 
typewriter should besiege the authorities for a 
war-correspondent’s passport, and, obtaining it, 
should soon begin to produce volumes about 
his or her experiences in the trenches, or behind 
the lines, or in the ambulances. It was natural 
that many of the novelists should be moved, 
either by the genuine reactions of the world- 
situation upon them, as with H. G. Wells and 
Hugh Walpole, or by the desire to be “ time- 
ly,” like Mary Raymond Andrews in “ The 
Three Things,” and Phyllis Bottome, in “ The 
Dark Tower,” to make the war serve its liter- 
ary turn. It was natural that every mother 
who had learned how to write should endeavor 
to tell us exactly how she felt about allowing 
her sons to see service. 

But, after all, the most interesting literary 
result of the war is the stimulation in the read- 
ing of serious books. The libraries report that 
for the past three years there has been an un- 
precedented demand for histories. And now 
the American publishers are announcing the 
fifty-ninth printing of Guizot’s “ History of 
Civilization,’ the forty-first of Leckie’s 
“European Morals,” and the twenty-first of 
Cuyas’s Spanish Dictionary—the last, doubt- 
less, in preparation for a new era in our rela- 
tions with the South American nations. 

A significant and rather pathetic announce- 
ment is also made by the publishers of Edward 
Everett Hale’s classic, “ The Man Without a 
Country.” It has had an unprecedented sale 
since the breaking off of relations with Ger- 
many, and is soaring to a fabulous number of 
editions. 


A Time of Barbarism and Mysticism 


* THERE is a pretty point for speculation on 
the part of the psychologists in the connection 
between rampant materialism and mysticism. 
Books which are winning a good deal of re- 
nown at present seem to illustrate it. 

On the one hand we have a world revert- 
ing—no matter for what idealistic ends—to 
such horrors of carnage as we could not have 
imagined five years ago. On the other hand, 
Sil 


we have books on the supernatural enjoying a 
popularity which it would have been equally 
difficult to believe possible half a decade ear- 
lier. We have descriptions of bodily mutila- 
tions, of poisonous gases, of scientific slaugh- 
ter; and we have Sir Oliver Lodge’s spiritistic 
book about his son. We have pictures of the 
hideous devastation of France; and Dunsany’s 
fairy stories are selling to grown-ups as An- 
drew Lang’s multicolored series sells to child- 
hood. We have reports of the Bryce Com- 
mission, and we have the very crude and 
mediocre reincarnation tales of Algernon 
Blackwood, “Jules Le Vallon” and “ The 
Wave.” Frances Hodgson Burnett, in “ The 
White People,” sentimentally tries to meet the 
universal and apparently increasing demand 
for some tangible intercourse with the other 
world. 

And so on and so on. It almost seems that 
the human mind, overfed on the horrors of a 
bloody reality, literally demands an escape into 
the unknown and therefore hopeful world of 
conjecture. 


The Advice-Ridden Housewife 


Tue long-suffering American woman has al- 
ways served to point a moral and adorn a 
tale, whenever public speakers—evangelists, 
economists, tourists, or what not—desired to 
be both sprightly and important. She played 
bridge and was scolded by divines who didn’t 
care for the game. She didn’t keep house after 
the thrifty French fashion, and was scolded 
by domestic scientists. She was an idler given 
over to Paris gowns, and her husband received 
no adequate return for the board and lodging 
which he labored so zealously to provide for 
her, and then she was scolded by Mr. Robert 
Herrick. 

Well, the world has suddenly awakened to 
see that a great deal depends upon the same 
much-scolded lady. She and the American 
farmer have suddenly become the saviors of 
the world—if they will only realize their mis- 
sion and act accordingly, planting, cultivating, 
and harvesting, or cooking, preserving, and 
canning, to the very limit of their respective 
abilities. 

The government and the publishers are do- 
ing their best to help the saviors of the coun- 
try to learn the gentle arts of food-produc- 
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tion and food-conservation. A_ publication 
which should be in every housewife’s hands 
these days is the index of the farmers’ bulle- 
tins issued by the Department of Agriculture. 
Armed with this, she can send for pamphlets 
on all topics connected with the preparation 
and preservation of foodstuffs. In New York, 
and doubtless in many other large cities, the 
women’s clubs issue bulletins of information 
in regard to the food question, and in these 
are listed the current publications of the agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations. 

An excellent and comprehensive volume, of 
larger capacity than these various bulletins, 
is “ The Home and Its Management,” by Miss 
Mabel Kittredge, president of the Association 
of Practical Housekeeping Centers in New 
York. It deals especially with the problems 
of the woman of small means and no ser- 
vants—in other words, with the problems of 
some ninety-two per cent of the women of the 
United States. At this particular moment of 
our national history there are doubtless many 
of the more prosperous eight per cent who 
might study its teachings to advantage. 


The Woman and the Job 


Tue successful business woman of to-day 
has received her first adequate presentation as 
a heroine of fiction in Sinclair Lewis’s new 
novel, “ The Job.” Mr. Lewis has opened up a 
literary mine of immense resources. There 
are hundreds of women in business life whose 
careers, packed full of human and dramatic 
interest, have almost entirely escaped the seri- 
ous notice of the fiction-writers. 

Down-town New York numbers these 
women by the score—women who have broken 
away from the so-called service positions and 
have established themselves as high-priced 
executives. There is a woman advertising 
manager who began as a_ ten-dollar-a-week 
stenographer and worked her way to her pres- 
ent ten-thousand-dollar job. There is a Rus- 
sian woman, not yet middle-aged, who began 
work as a stenographer when she could scarce- 
ly speak English, and who is now manager of 
an insurance agency making something like 
twenty thousand dollars a year. There is the 
slender, modest mistress of a suburban home 
in Flatbush who makes out her household 
schedule for the day over the breakfast-table, 
and does her marketing on her way down-town 
to her office in a Broadway sky-scraper. She 
earns not less than thirty thousand dollars 
annually in real estate and insurance. There 
are many bond saleswomen, employment ex- 
perts, librarians in great financial institutions, 
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department heads and executives who earn 
from five to twenty-five thousand dollars a 
year. 

There are no more dramatic and romantic 
figures in American life to-day than these mod- 
ern business women, most of whom have not 
yet reached forty. They are the real “new 


women” of America, and their careers, 
achievements, and personalities invite the at- 
tention of other seekers after fresh and vivid 
literary material. 


George Moore’s Story of Christ 


REALIZING with what well-grounded reason 
both the friends and the enemies of Mr. 
George Moore have dreaded the publication of 
a volume by him, it is not surprising that a 
good many persons have fought shy of touch- 
ing his story of Christ and Joseph of Arima- 
thea in “The Brook Kerith.” It was not 
merely that he was sure to take a point of 
view repugnant to orthodoxy, but that he was 
so likely to handle his incidents in a fashion 
offensive even to the heterodox. 

As a matter of fact, he has done an amaz- 
ingly delicate piece of work. His views, of 
course, are not those of the churches, but the 
tale of Oriental life is not written controversi- 
ally. It is not, for that matter, written quite 
coherently. Mr. Moore has left no less than 
three unfinished stories in his book—that of 
Joseph of Arimathea, the first hero; Christ’s 
own story, and that of Paul. But the sheer, 
perfected charm of his style was never shown 
to greater advantage than in the episodic pic- 
tures of Syrian life with which the volume 
abounds. And the story of the journeying of 
Christ—who in Mr. Moore’s conception is 
quite literally a shepherd—through the sheep- 
folds of the far Eastern land, and of his return 
with the lamb which he sought, is an idyl of 
such rare and poignant charm that it deserves 
separate publication for those who cannot 
bring themselves to read the whole book. 


Pot-Boiling Apotheosized 

KATHERINE TYNAN Hinxson, the Irish 
writer, whose works show her to have a genius 
for friendship, a talent for poetry, and an 
amazing industry and facility in the other 
forms of literary expression, has, in her new 
volume of memoirs, “ The Middle Years,” a 
bit of autobiographical confession which ought 
to endear her to the noble army of hack 
writers. 

“ My innumerable novels,” she says, “ were 
for boiling the pot. Not that I despise boil- 
ing the pot. The business might bear a wor- 


























thier name. It might even be called a holy war, 
the struggle to keep the fire on the hearth for 
the children, and the securities and sanctities 
of home about them. But my novels I wrote 
not usually to please myself, but to meet the 
demand; sometimes I wrote against the grain. 
My poetry, such as it is, I kept undefiled; and 
a good many people from time to time have 
liked to drink at its well.” 

Apart from that gallant and modest bit of 
literary confession, Mrs. Hinkson’s latest vol- 
ume is unusually interesting at this juncture 
in English-Irish affairs. The author, whose 
husband is English, and who has lived in Eng- 
land since her marriage, has managed to tem- 
per a very real Irishness—the quality which 
informs her verse, and which is well known 
to American readers—with an appreciation of 
English characteristics equally genuine and af- 
fectionate. 


Were the Judges Asleep? 


“ Mrs. GASKELL, in ‘ Cranford,’ did nothing 
truer, more delicately humorous and sympa- 
thetic, than has been done by the gifted author 
of ‘ Just Drivel’ in her new story.” 

“ Brown, who is to Boston what Balzac was 
to Paris—” 

“Smith, who knows his New York as 
Dickens knew his London—” 

“ Meredith himself never surpassed Robin- 
son in the analysis and delineation of wonder- 
ful women—” 

Thus on and on run the acclamations of the 
press-agents, authors, and publishers, paid and 
unpaid, in regard to this year’s crop of 
American fiction. 

On almost every sufficiently obscure street- 
corner in New York there has sprung up, 
within the last two or three years a “ little” 
theater or “ neighborhood ” playhouse, in which 
dramatic genius, snubbed by the money-grub- 
bers of Broadway, is busily engaged in usher- 
ing in the golden age of the American drama. 
Nor has the movement been confined to New 
York. The whole country has fairly mush- 
roomed with these self-conscious, superior tem- 
ples of Thespis, where the most exotic—and 
frequently erotic—foreign drama has shared 
the boards with the ebullitions of native talent, 
while the community was bidden to stand at 
salute before the Real Thing in playwriting 
and producing. 

But now, behold, the perfectly unreasonable 
and inhumane judges of a leading American 
university, authorized to award prizes for the 
best American play, novel, biography, and 
work on American history produced in the last 
9 e 
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twelvemonth, flatly decline to award the 
prizes for the best novel and the best drama, 
on the absurd ground that no American novel 
or drama of, the year deserves serious consid- 
eration. Not, observe, that it would require 
superhuman skill to make a choice among so 
many good things, but that there was nothing 
meriting the award! 

Do the members of the committee refuse to 
take the trouble to read the publishers’ an- 
nouncements, the managers’ prospectuses, and 
the honeyed paragraphs of friendly critics? It 
almost seems so. 


The “Daring” School of Dulness 


Nowapays when a young man sits down at 
his desk and writes the equivalent of twelve 
hundred closely printed pages to prove that 
a dull and tyrannous domestic life is very dull 
and tyrannous, the solemn school of critics and 
readers loudly acclaims his courage and his 
genius. 

For years this school has been going about 
owlishly declaring that not to consider Samuel 
Butler’s “ The Way of All Flesh” the most 
remarkable novel in the English tongue was 
to announce oneself either unintelligent or 
hypocritical. The school said this, not because 
it had discovered Samuel Butler for itself, 
but because George Bernard Shaw had pointed 
out to it its critical duty. Now it is adding to 
its list of the most remarkable novels in the 
English language others of the same general 
trend. 

With artistry, to be sure, but with cumula- 
tive dreariness, Gilbert Cannan, the translator 
of “ Jean Christophe,” has given us in “ Three 
Sons and a Mother ” a picture of how dull and 
petty dulness and pettiness may be. J. D. 
Beresford, in “ These Lynnekers,” has added 
his testimony as to the customary wearisome- 
ness of domestic life. Elinor Mordaunt ex- 
pounds from the same text in “ The Family.” 

Now the idea that respectable, middle-class 
life, in England and elsewhere, is frequently 
dull, sometimes hypocritical, and occasionally 
tyrannous, is not a new idea in literature. If 
the open-mouthed school of acclamation had 
ever read “ Pride and Prejudice ” and the other 
novels of Jane Austen, a satirist as searching 
as she is light of hand; or “ Barchester Tow- 
ers” and the rest of the Trollope series; or 
had ever sat at dinner in Russell Square at a 
feast of Thackeray’s providing; they would 
not be staggered by the novelty of the idea 
presented by Messrs. Cannan, Beresford, et al. 

The unexcitingness, the small-minded des- 
potism of middle-class life in England has 
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never been hidden by the English novelists. 
But the earlier writers sometimes dipped their 
pens into the red ink of kindliness, and so il- 
luminated their pages. They dared to be what 
few young writers of the present day have the 
courage to be—moralists as well as realists, 
humorists as well as satirists. 

Moreover, they exercised the artist’s right of 
selection, and did not use the photographer’s 
rule of all-inclusion. They did not regard as 
equally important to their hero’s development 
his regurgitations as an infant, after the man- 
ner of Mr. James Joyce, and his first thrilling 
experience of friendship, bravery, or love. Con- 
sequently, they were able to get their heroes 
to boarding-school in something under a thou- 
sand pages, and to the altar in less than two 
volumes. They showed that dull, respectable, 
middle-class domesticity was dull, respectable, 
middle-class, and domestic without dehuman- 
izing it. 

And they are read when half a century or a 
century has passed since they wrote—only, ap- 
parently, not by those who, with a passion of 
simple-minded admiration and excitement, call 
upon the world to stand amazed at the splen- 
did daring of the young men who to-day are 
stoutly affirming that stupidity and tyranny 
are almost always stupid and tyrannous! 


An Idyl of Incredible Innocence 


Do people go to the movies? Do people, 
after all, read the sensational newspapers? Do 
they listen to the pastoral voice, raised from 
time to time—especially in seasons when 
church attendance seems to indicate the need 
of a little of the ingredient vulgarly known as 
“pep” in sermons—to warn of the dangers 
that beset the footsteps of the young girl far- 
ing forth unchaperoned to ccaquer the world? 
Apparently not! At any rate, novelists keep 
on drawing heroines who have preserved an 
abysmal ignorance of the well-advertised perils 
of freedom. 

The heroine of “ Marion” is one of these. 
Her parents are as idyllically unaware that 
when a young woman of astounding beauty 
and charm and not an atom of sense or of 
reserve goes blithely out to make her fortune 
via the greenroom, the artist’s model’s throne, 
and industrial Bohemia generally, she is tak- 
ing chances! For all that they have learned 
from those great educational agencies of our 
times, the film theaters, the “ mysterious mur- 
der” reports, and the like, they might as well 
have been old Philemon and Baucis, and 
Marion herself might have been Little Eva. 

But stay! Perhaps “ Marion,” by the viva- 
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cious author of that other tale of alluring in- 
discretion abroad in the land—“ Me ”"—may 
have been written for the movie audience, and 
for the faithful, wide-eyed readers of the sen- 
sational newspapers. That theory would ex- 
plain much. 


Text-Books of the Feminist Movement 


Tue literature of feminism has had a nota- 
ble addition recently in two essays by Kate 
Stephens, “ Forerunners of Women’s Collegi- 
ate Education ” and “ Uses and Abuses of Two 
English Words.” Both are included in a col- 
lection entitled “ Workfellows in Social Pro- 
gression.” 

The first-named essay traces the slow ad- 
vance of woman’s educational opportunities 
from her intellectual subjection in the six- 
teenth century to her present freedom. The 
second discusses interestingly the use of the 
words “woman” and “female” by English 
authors, with comments on the American 
usage of “ woman’s ” compared with the Eng- 
lish preference for “ women’s.” 

The first text-book of the feminist has been 
for years Olive Schreiner’s “Woman and 
Labor,” with its eloquent story of the evolu- 
tion of woman’s work and responsibilities. 

The elementary literature of the feminist 
who believes that woman suffrage is but an 
incident in a great movement, includes also 
Edith Abbott’s “ Women in Industry,” a sur- 
vey of the growth and development of the em- 
ployment of women in America; Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman’s “ Women and Economics,” 
an outline of the origin of the differences in 
the accepted standards and ideals of men and 
women, and of the reasons for those differ- 
ences; Gamaliel Bradford’s “ Portraits of 
Women”; W. L. George’s “ Intelligence of 
Women”; and E. B. Gamble’s “ The Sexes 
in Science and History.” 


When McClellan Was a Lieutenant 


THE man who votes for Old Hickory on the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday of every 
fourth November may be a myth, but the Mc- 
Clellan controversy still flares up occasionally. 
The Civil War has not yet become a closed 
incident, however the reunion of the Blue and 
the Gray may be orated and sung on Memorial 
Day. In the valley of dry bones a fresh fact 
sometimes sprouts. McClellan’s Mexican War 
diary, published last spring, is new material, 
from the hitherto untapped reservoir of the 
McClellan papers in the Congressional Library. 

Without forevision of the situation that was 
to arise seventy years later, the young second 
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lieutenant of engimeers wrote sentences that 
speak to the men-of 1917. He told himself, 
in the confidence of the old blank-book in 
which he freely jotted his hopes and disap- 
pointments, and even his discouragements: 


I have seen more suffering since I came out 
here than I could have imagined to exist. It is 
really awful. I allude to the sufferings of the 
volunteers. They literally die like dogs. Were 
it all known in the States, there would be no 
more hue and cry against, the army. All would 
be willing to have so large a regular army that 
we could dispense entirely with the volunteer 
system. The suffering among the regulars is com- 
paratively trifling, for their officers know their 
duty and take good care of their men. 


The volunteers of 1846 were not, perhaps, of 
quite as high a grade in respect of military 
quality as are those of these stirring days; 
but McClellan sets us thinking—all the more 
because, as he was writing with no thought of 
publication, we may be certain that the sin- 
cerity of his utterance is equal to the quality 
of his judgment. The new graduate of West 
Point may at times be a bit arrogant toward 
the soldier recruited from civil life but he 
has absorbed some valuable information about 
the rules and requirements of military life. 


The Quest for Motion-Picture Stories 


Tue demand for better stories in the films 
is sending the producers of motion-pictures 
on an eager search through the published fic- 
tion of the past ten years. The picture rights 
to every novel that has attained even a slight 
popularity have long since been snapped up, 
but producers have found that a story which 
in book form died at birth may be resuscitated 
into a strong and lusty motion-picture. 

As a general thing, books make better mo- 
tion-pictures than they do plays. The com- 
parative success of the dramatization and of 
the picturization of “The Awakening of 
Helena Ritchie ” furnishes a case in point. The 
convenient cut-back, the ability to condense 
action into flashes, and the power to portray 
thought and memory make it possible to fol- 
low a book plot much more closely on the 
screen than on the stage. 

The short story often makes a better pic- 
ture than does the novel. Here the scenario- 
writer is not troubled by the necessity of pre- 
serving the proportion and balance of the 
story in a condensed version, but can follow 
the action of the characters from beginning 
to end. 

Short stories have given the screen some 
of its best plays. “Skinner’s Dress Suit,” 
which came and went in a magazine without 
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any particular notice, was a sensation as a 
‘motion-picture. “Rule K,” another short 
story that aroused no special interest, made a 
picture with such strong inspirational as well 
as entertainment value that the Santa Fe Rail- 
road paid a large sum for the right to show 
it in the reading-rooms and gathering-places 
of its employees. The picture attracted the 
attention of certain British officials, who ar- 
ranged to have it shown in munition-works and 
ship-building yards throughout England. 


A Pastoral of the Hop-Fields 


Ir England has any lack of “ back to the 
land” literature, she should enlist Eden Phill- 
potts for its production. There are few writ- 
ers who can paint a countryside and its occupa- 
tions so magnetically as he does. In his new 
book, “ The Green Alleys,” a story of ‘the 
hop-fields of Kent, he makes the cultivation 
of hops seem not only an admirably remunera- 
tive business, but also one as exciting as stock- 
gambling, as pleasant as picnicking, and as 
beautiful as one of those exquisite backgrounds 
against which the old Italian painters limned 
their Virgins. 

The tale is of two brothers living side by 
side at Bugle Farm and Hill Crest Farm, lov- 
ing each other well, despite the fact that the 
elder has been deprived of his inheritance 
and endures the stigma of illegitimacy—his 
parents were not married until after his birth 
—while the younger bears the ancestral name 
and rules the ancestral home. By and by a 
girl intervenes to sever, for a while, their 
brotherly affection; and then comes war and 
closes the breach. But, though all the charac- 
ters have strength and charm—that sort of 
wholesome strength and charm which seems 
drawn from the earth, like the bigness and 
beauty of the trees—it is the hop-fields, the 
“green alleys,” which are the most beautiful 
and compelling thing in the book. 

On almost the last page, when the brothers 
are leaving the dear soil that gave them birth 
to fight for it abroad, one of the minor char- 
acters in the book makes a little speech in re- 
gard to England which, changing the name, 
might be almost as well applied to England’s 
new ally, our own country: 


We English deceive our neighbors very curi- 
ously. Not on purpose, but simply because one 
country can’t read another’s character and genius. 
We, for example, are the only people who cry 
stinking fish around the world. Bv that I mean 
we run ourselves down, scoff at our army, our 
navy. our government; and Germany, who never 
made that mistake, takes us at our own valuation, 
and pays the price of her error. 
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WHAT THE THEATRICAL MANAGERS ARE PREPARING FOR THE COMING SEASON 


By Matthew White, Jr. 


OT who, but what. The day of the 
actor has passed, so far as his ranking 
importance over the play is concerned. 

Thus nowadays the public is more interested 
in playwrights than it used to be, and is eager 
to learn in advance what sort of fare is to be 
provided, trusting to the managers that it will 
be properly served. 

Eleven months ago I told the readers of 
this magazine that the new season was to be 
American year in drama, and I need not re- 
mind them now that this proved to be the case, 
at any rate, so far as quantity was concerned. 
The war continues to exert its influence toward 
a continuance of the same state of things for 
1917-1918. I could hope that next June, when 
we look back, we shall find the record point- 
ing to quality as well as quantity. Will some 
one tell me I am unpatriotic when I add that 
I have my doubts? 

Take last year, for example. Of the four 
plays most worth while from the artistic stand- 
point—“ The Yellow Jacket,” “Pierrot the 
Prodigal,” “ Getting Married,” and “ The Gods 
of the Mountain”—only the first was of 
native make, and it had to wait four years to 
come into its own. With its final success as 
evidence that the public will support the best, 
let us hope that managers will give American 
playwrights as good a chance with things of 
real merit as they have come to do with what 
B. Iden Payne classifies as possessing “ the 
Broadway appeal.” 

Art and the bank-roll are not incompatible. 
It is now up to American playwrights and 
American producers to realize that fact. 


Billie Burke to Come Back 


A ray of promise in the offing is afforded 
by Clare Kummer, who came closer to taking 
art honors with her “Good Gracious Anna- 
belle” and “A Successful Calamity” than 
any other aspirant of last season. Wonder- 
ful to relate, Arthur Hopkins, Miss Kummer’s 
discoverer, and Flo Ziegfeld, the Follies’ spon- 
sor, have joined hands to produce her latest 
work, “ The Rescuing Angel.” The union is 
due to the fact that Mr. Hopkins controls the 
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Kummer product and that Mr. Ziegfeld hap- 
pens to be the husband of Billie Burke, for 
whose use the new comedy was prepared. 

Almost a year ago it was announced that 
Miss Burke would return to the stage in a 
vehicle by Edward Sheldon. I spoke to her 
about it last February, and she told me that 
the piece was still en the way. Such incidents 
throw light on the subject of advance royal- 
ties to playwrights. They never know when a 
star or a manager will chance on something 
that may appeal more powerfully than the 
play for which contracts have already been 
signed. They are at least partly protected, 
however, with a time clause and a substantial 
advance payment in case of non-performance 
by the date fixed. I have heard of a play- 
wright making no mean livelihood out of these 
forfeiture payments without ever coming to 
production. 


More New Theaters in New York 


AccorDING to the Dramatic Mirror, there 
was never so big a demand for plays as dur- 
ing the past spring, in spite of the war and 
the consequent prospect of a tax on amuse- 
ments. The shortage of New York theaters 
that was felt so acutely last winter resulted 
in wholesale building operations. Indeed, in 
January, one of the theatrical weeklies pre- 
dicted that there would be a dozen new ones 
in the field by autumn. Two of these have 
already opened—the Morosco and the Bijou. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that specu- 
lators who believe in luck are happy over hav- 
ing picked Forty-Eighth Street as an eligible 
site for others. Of the four already located 
there—the Cort, the Playhouse, the Forty- 
Eighth Street, and the Longacre—each housed 
an attraction that ran straight through last 
winter. 

The two new ones for this thoroughfare are 
the Stuyvesant and the Norworth. The Stuy- 
vesant is to be opened by Robert Edeson with 
his long-deferred “His Brother’s Keeper.” 
As to the Norworth, that is to be built for 
Jack of the name, a vaudeville star who pro- 
poses to run an entertainment to be known as 
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“Odds and Ends of 1917.” Whether it will 
be at all like the unique “Two Hours of 
Song” devised by his erstwhile wife, Nora 
Bayes, we must wait and see. 

Forty-Third Street will also be invaded by 
those with designs on the drama, for here the 
Henry Miller Theater will rear its walls— 
which, it is promised, will embrace more new 
features for the comfort of patrons than have 
been furnished by any edifice of the sort re- 
cently erected. Here also—with an entrance 
on Forty-Second Street—you will find the 
Selwyn, which, it is whispered, will be inaugu- 
rated with “ Daybreak,” the new play by the 
two Janes, Cowl and Durfin, authors of “ Lilac 
Time.” 

The Selwyns still retain the Harris, which 
they propose to open in August with a new 
comedy by Owen Davis, called “ Her Dearest 
Friend.” Such a title suggests untold possibili- 
ties for satirical treatment, more in the line, 
one would think, of Miss Kummer than of 
Mr. Davis, who gave us “ Sinners.” Cathleen 
Nesbit, who was the playwright in the brief 
run of “Hush,” will have a leading part. 
“ Losing Eloise,” by Fred Jackson, is another 
Selwyn underline. 

Reverting to new theaters, builders are now 


at work on two for the Shuberts in Forty- 
Fourth Street, one to be called the Intimate 
Playhouse, where musical pieces with a small 
chorus, on the order of “ Love o’ Mike” and 


“Oh, Boy!” will be staged. Anna Held is 
likewise to hold forth here, but the Shuberts 
are too wise to name the house after her. 

Do you recall the time when the Thirty- 
Ninth Street was the Nazimova, to say noth- 
ing of the Forty-Fourth Street, which was 
opened as the Weber and Fields? When the 
original names were changed, the monograms 
on costly fittings had to be removed, and there 
were other incidental expenses which can be 
avoided by playing safe in the matter of thea- 
ter nomenclature and christening a new play- 
house from its location or size. 


Too Good to be True 


SPEAKING of Nazimova, she is one of the 
stars who have been mentioned in connection 
with attractions at the new Stuyvesant, in 
joint appearance with Arnold Daly in a play 
by the author of “ The Concert.” This will 
show Daly as Napoleon, whom he has already 
impersonated, and Nazimova as the Empress 
Josephine. I’m afraid, however, that such a 
combination of temperaments will prove too 
perilous to last. 

Some optimistic soul announced Monday, 
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August 13, as the opening date for “ Friend 
Martha,” at the Booth. This was before “A 
Successful Calamity” settled down at this 
handsome playhouse for a run which it seems 
is to be resumed in September. “ Friend 
Martha,” a comedy by Edward Peple, author 
of “A Pair of Sixes,” will probably be seen 
elsewhere. With it Edgar MacGregor enters 
the lists as a producer, and he has enough con- 
fidence in Oza Waldrop to proclaim her as the 
star. I may remark incidentally that Miss 
Waldrop in private life happens to be Mrs. 
MacGregor. 

Labor Day at the Shubert is the time and 
place set for what I am told—not by the press- 
agents, either—is to be a sure-fire hit. This is 
Richard Walton Tully’s production of “ The 
Masquerader,” dramatized from the former 
best-seller of Katherine Cecil Thurston by one 
John Hunter Booth, a comparatively unknown 
actor, and with Guy Bates Post as the star. 
I hear that some really wonderful effects are 
worked out in the staging of this story, which 
turns upon the close resemblance between two 
men. The piece has already played many 
weeks in Boston. 


Offerings for the Multitude 


Tue Hub also approved another play Broad- 
way has yet to see. This was “ The Tailor- 
Made Man,” a farce from the German by 
Harry James Smith, with Grant Mitchell in 
the lead. Mr. Smith wrote “ Mrs. Bumstead- 
Leigh” a few years ago for Mrs. Fiske, and 
Grant Mitchell was a prime factor in the hit 
achieved by “It Pays to Advertise.” The 
piece is scheduled to open the Cohan and Har- 
ris Theater, and another C. and H. offering 
will be “He and She,’ by Rachel Crothers, 
who dramatized “ Old Lady Thirty-One.” The 
He will be Norman Trevor, recently the police- 
man with Maude Adams, and the She Effie 
Shannon, lately of “ Pollyanna.” Maclyn Ar- 
buckle will also be among those present. 

George Cohan is said to be flirting with an 
idea for a new piece. Both his brother-in-law, 
Fred Niblo, and Chauncey Olcott are clamor- 
ing for a vehicle from him, but I doubt if 
either gets it. Should the season see any- 
thing fresh from the pen of the Yankee Doodle 
comedian, I predict that it will be in the 
nature of another revue, and that it will give 
George a chance to let himself loose in some 
patriotic outburst with chorus accompaniment. 

Likewise I ‘find it hard to credit the report 
that Bayard Veiller is writing a comedy for 
Fay Bainter, to be called “ The Chatterbox.” 
Playwrights are not as anxious to be known 
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for their versatility as are players. On the 
other hand, I am not astonished to learn that 
George V. Hobart has prepared a sequel to 
his phenomenally successful morality play, 
“ Experience.” The new one, “ Happiness,” 
will set forth the further adventures of Youth, 
the character created by William Elliott, show- 
ing him as a married man. I am wondering 
whether young Elliott has insisted that in this 
piece his longing to play a character with noth- 
ing to say but “yes” and “no” should be 
gratified. 

Speaking of youth, two attractive young 
ingénues will return to Broadway early in the 
new season—Edith Taliaferro as Nancy at the 
Cort Theater, in “ Mother Carey’s Chickens,” 
and Phoebe Foster in Smith and Golden’s next 
venture in the field of producing “ Toby’s 
Bow,” by John Taintor Foote. The “bow” 
referred to is an old negro servant’s obeisance, 
which is made in two very different styles, 
one for outsiders, the other for his employer’s 
family. The character will be created by 
Frank Bacon, best remembered for his im- 
personation of another old servitor in “ The 
Cinderella Man.” 

Mr. Bacon has also collaborated with Mr. 
Winchell Smith on a new one to be called 
“You'd Never Believe It.” Another contem- 
plated offering by these lucky young proprietors 
of “Turn to the Right” will be “Live and 
Learn,” by Salisbury Field, who was associated 
with Margaret Mayo in the making of “ Twin 
Beds.” In their office they also have the model 
of an extremely attractive setting for a third 
piece to which they have purchased the 
rights—“ The Towpath.” This, if I mistake 
not, will be the first time the canal has invaded 
the boards. 


Something a Bit Heavier 


Not very substantial fare, you may say, as 
you think over the prospects set forth in the 
foregoing paragraphs. To encourage the play- 
goer of serious tastes I will record the welcome 
possibility that the Knickerbocker may reopen 
either with Sir Herbert Tree in his great naval 
spectacle, “ Drake,” or with George Arliss in 
a piece about Alexander Hamilton. 

William Faversham evidently is not a be- 
liever, with George Tyler and a host of other 
theatrical purveyors, that in these war times 
the public will respond only to plays of light 
appeal. He is said to be planning the pro- 
duction of “The Old Country,” a drama of 
revenge, by Dion Clayton Calthrop, which ran 
at the London Wyndham’s last autumn for 
some two months and a half. Mr. Faversham 
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will take the part, created by Gerald du 
Maurier, of a man whose mother has been 
foully wronged by a millionaire. The son, 
amassing wealth in America, returns to Eng- 
land, where he proceeds to “ get even” with 
the man who was his father, but never the hus- 
band of his mother, once a housemaid. Mr. 
Faversham also contemplates producing Ber- 
nard Shaw’s “ Misalliance,” without himself 
participating in the performance. 

The sixth play to win the John Craig prize, 
which is offered yearly to the members of 
Professor Baker’s class of playwriting at Har- 
vard, is underlined for production in New 
York. I doubt if it achieves the popularity 
of “ Common Clay,” the only one of the series 
that really made good on Broadway. It is 
called “ The Year of the Tiger,” was written 
by Kenneth Andrews, out of the Middle West, 
and follows the theme, now beginning to be 
rather moth-eaten, of Japanese fantasy. Its 
characters are two American missionaries and 
their daughter—a réle played in Boston with 
consummate success by Josephine Victor—of 
course an American consul, an agent for the 
Standard Oil Company, and a leper, played by 
John Craig. Naturally, having won a prize, 
it is a sex play. 


Sex Plays So Easy to Write 


In this connection I am reminded of a plea 
made by a woman member of the Playwrights’ 
Club for a surcease of plays about sex. 

“They are so pitifully easy to write,” she 
argued, “and yet they must compete with 
such strong dramas by the big men of the 
whole world. Why not try to make less obvi- 
ous things interesting, as Susan Glaspell did 
with ‘ Trifles ’?” 

The club had planned a performance of 
four one-act plays by its own members, and 
found itself facing the prospect of every one 
of the four being a sex-problem affair. It’s the 
phase of life about which the amateur play- 
wright usually thinks first; and yet, in the half- 
dozen years of the club’s existence, the only 
playlet read before it to meet practically un- 
qualified approval was one into which sex en- 
tered not at all. 


The Greatest Gambler 


A. H. Woops is the most active producer on 
our list. That is to say, he seems more ready 
to gamble on the chance of winning than any 
of the others. For this reason his announce- 
ments always contain more titles than ever 
show up on Broadway bill-boards. To date 
he breaks even his own record by footing up 
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eight possibilities to which his name is at- 
tached. Possibly New York may see half of 
these, so I won’t concern myself with the 
others. 

First in importance, I suppose, will be 
“ Plunder,” the latest name for “A Scrap 
of Paper,” a dramatization by Owen Davis 
of the story by Arthur Somers Roche, in which 
Robert Hilliard will be starred. Clara Joel 
will be with him—that is, if her shot at “ The 
Target,” as a star, doesn’t hit the bull’s-eye. 

Woods has another Robert under contract 
in the person of the handsome Warwick, of 
movie fame; but as I write he is still on the 
hunt for a play in which to offer this actor. 
Pictures themselves will furnish the back- 
ground for a third piece of the “ Potash and 
Perlmutter ” series, to be called “ Potash and 
Perlmutter in the Movies.” In this the two 
creators of the leads, Barney Bernard and 
Alexander Carr, will again be associates. 

A very Woodsy title is that borne by a 
farce written by May Tully, “ Mary’s Ankle,” 
for which enough well-known persons have 
been secured to outfit the electric signs in front 
of almost half a dozen houses. Included in 
the roster are Irene Fenwick, Walter Jones, 
Zelda Sears, Louise Drew, and Bert Lytell. 
Mr. Woods, by the bye, plans to make his 
casts work overtime during the coming year, 
for as soon as any play achieves a hit he will 
forthwith have it “shot” for the screen with 
the original company, and send it out to the 
picture-houses in the one-night stands, which 
he claims the films have killed for straight 
drama. Thus, ere long, places like Painted 
Post and Wading River may be seeing the 
originators of the parts in “Plunder” or 
“ Mary’s Ankle ” long before the shows reach 
Chicago or Boston. It’s an interesting propo- 
sition, and should meet with the unqualified 
approval of the actors, inasmuch as it will keep 
them off the kerosene circuit. 


Once Again the Dream Drama 
Is there no end to the changes that may 


be rung on the dream theme in drama? You 
will recall that we had it again this season in 
“ Peter Ibbetson.” A fresh phase of it got as 
near Manhattan as Newark, in “ The Eyes of 
Youth ”"—which rumor associates with Mar- 
jorie Rambeau for next winter—and I hear 
that Henry Miller is strongly inclined to open 
his new theater with “Anthony in Wonder- 
land,” a fantastic comedy, with which Charles 
Hawtrey did himself very well for three 
months, last spring, at the Prince of Wales’s, in 
London. 
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The novelty in this instance arises from the 
fact that what is not really a dream, but the 
strange doings of a motion-picture company, 
is made to appear a dream to the victim—who, 
by the way, will lose an inheritance of several 
thousand pounds unless he marries by a speci- 
fied date. Shades of “ Seven Chances ”! 

Another English offering to be imported is 
“ General Post,” produced at the Haymarket 
about the middle of March, and so favorably 
received there that C. B. Dillingham has se- 
cured the rights for the Globe over here. 
It will be put on before Fred Stone—who will 
take on no one to replace the late Dave Mont- 
gomery—begins his engagement at that house 
in the successor to “ Chin-Chin.” 

You need not expect many plays from the 
other side. Last winter, a writer for one of 
the London theatrical weeklies stated that 
managers were begging their companies to read 
scripts in the hope of finding something they 
could produce, as they could not get anything 
but American plays. It is barely possible, 
however, that Oscar Ashe may come over with 
his spectacle “ Chu-Chin-Chow,” which, in my 
review last month, I inadvertently located for 
its season’s run at the Haymarket, instead of 
His Majesty’s, just across the street. 


Laurette Taylor Remains in New York 


THERE will be another play from England— 
with Henry Miller as producer, too. This is 
Galsworthy’s “A Bit o’ Love,” with that 
skilled English character-actor, O. P. Heggie, 
last seen here in “ Magic,” in the lead. Up 
to date Barrie has done nothing new, his lat- 
est being that wonderful war playlet, “ The 
Old Lady Shows Her Medals,” presented as 
one of the trio in “ An Evening with Barrie ” 
to wind up last season at the Empire; so 
Maude Adams will tour with “A Kiss for 
Cinderella,” seen thus far nowhere outside 
New York. 

Laurette Taylor, on the other hand, will re- 
main in town again, reviving “Out There ” 
at the outset of her term at another house 
than the Globe, and following this with three 
other offerings by her husband, Hartley Man- 
ners, all of which were written before “ Out 
There.” The three are “ Happiness,” with a 
shop-girl for heroine; “The Wooing of Eve,” 
with a smart woman of society as the leading 
character, and “‘ Barbaraza,” which has not 
been tried as yet. 

When Miss Taylor arrived home, just before 
Christmas of 1915, after her triumphs with 
“Peg” in London, she announced that her 
ambition was to build up a repertory of con- 
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trasted réles. Surely she has gone far toward 
this end with her accomplishments during the 
past year. It was a mighty big leap from 
Peg to the mother of the nineteen-year-old 
boy in “ The Harp of Life,” and her Annie 
in “Out There” was a million miles away 
from either. But few actresses get such oppor- 
tunities to achieve their desires as Laurette 
Taylor, with a playwright in the family. 


Morosco’s Lengthy List 


HartLtey MANNERS, by the bye, forms a 
convenient bridge over which I can get back 
to forthcoming American offerings, he being 
British, yet a resident of the United States, 
where all his dramas are written. 

Next to A. H. Woods, Oliver Morosco is 
the most prolific promiser of home-made plays 
for 1917-1918. Frederic and Fanny Locke, 
the authors of “ Up-Stairs and Down,” are 
doing a comedy for Leo Carrillo, who achieved 
such success with his réle of Louis, the cap- 
tain’s man, in that Cort Theater all-season hit. 
“Lombardi, Limited” will be the name of 
the new one. 

Two actors have written plays which are 
to be tested in the Morosco try-out grounds 
at Los Angeles this summer. One of these 


pieces is a serious work—‘ The Skeleton,” by 
Frederick Truesdell, who originated the hero 


in “The College Widow.” The other is a 
comedy, “ Just a Suggestion,” written by Har- 
old Solmen for Walter Catlett, who won New 
York renown and an engagement for the Fol- 
lies by his work in “So Long Letty.” The 
devisers of “ Letty "—including Mr. Morosco 
himself—have prepared a new one of the same 
order, to be called “ What Next?” Louis K. 
Anspacher, author of “The Unchastened 
Woman,” has done another drama for 
Morosco, who will also have “ The Clinging 
Vine.” Eleanor Painter, who sang so accept- 
ably the prima-donna part in “ The Princess 
Pat,” forsakes music for the nonce and is to 
appear in a comedy, “ The Pursuit of Pamela.” 


Music and Spectacle 


Mention of “The College Widow” re- 
minds me that that famous football comedy 
has been set to music by the prolific Jerome 
Kern, and is scheduled to reopen the Long- 
acre under the title of “Leave It to Jane,” 
if William Collier’s persistency in telling 
“Nothing but the Truth” ever permits that 
house to close. Another straight play, so 
called, to be fitted with tunes is “ Coat-Tales,” 
which inaugurated last season so sadly. Ru- 
dolf Friml, responsible for the catchy scores 
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of “You're in Love” and “ Katinka,” has 
been called in as first aid to the injured, and 
the doctored-up product will be put forth as 
“ Furs and Frills.” 

The scarcity of librettos is again made mani- 
fest by the announcement that Frim! has also 
composed the music for “Kitty Darlin’,” 
which was the sensation of a former season 
at the Belasco as “Sweet Kitty Bellairs.” 
Alice Neilsen will sing Kitty, and Edwin 
Stevens will have the réle he played in sup- 
port of Henrietta Crosman when the piece 
was a comedy. That the book will be up to 
the minute in cleverness goes without saying 
when I tell you that it has been adapted by 
P. G. Wodehouse and Guy Bolton. 

These same clever young men have likewise 
been engaged to furnish the new revue for 
the Century, quite by way of contrast to last 
year’s hodgepodge, which prided itself on its 
bookless character. Lew Fields and Raymond 
Hitchcock will be among those present behind 
the footlights, and I am glad to hear that 
Elsie Janis has been reengaged. 

Dillingham being concerned in both, it is 
but a step from the plans of the Century to 
those of the Hippodrome, whose offering is to 
be strictly American, even to the specialties. 
“ The U.S. A.” will be the name of the specta- 
cle, and irrespective of what the warring 
powers may work out meantime, the busy bees 
in the big house on Sixth Avenue are already 
rehearsing an immense patriotic and military 
pageant entitled “ Peace.” 

The happy trio of Julia Sanderson, Donald 
Brian, and Joseph Cawthorne will be separ- 
ated, there being no part for Brian in the 
new musical comedy, “Rambler Rose,” in 
which the other two will disport themselves. 
The music is by Victor Jacobi, who achieved 
such happy results with “ Sybil,” and after a 
long rest that erstwhile indefatigable librettist, 
Harry B. Smith, turns up with the book, which, 
I believe, is an adaptation from something 
on the other side. 

So far, this is the only new offering I see 
listed for the Charles Frohman Company, who 
will lose Augustus Thomas, his next piece, 
“The Copperhead,” going to John D. Wil- 
liams. Otis Skinner will continue a second 
season on tour with “ Mister Antonio,” a play 
for which New York did not care. Margaret 
Anglin is another deserter from the C. F. ban- 
ner, but expects to be busy under the direc- 
tion of her husband, Howard Hull, presenting 
no fewer than three new piays. These are 
“ The Broken Gate,” from a novel by Emerson 
Hough; “Getters and Givers,” by Hulbert 
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Footner; and an anonymous comedy, “ The 
Pot o’ Shamrock.” 


What the War May Do to the Theater 


Owrnc to the war, plays requiring the ser- 
vices of women rather than men, are likely 
to find special favor with managers. It has 
been computed that something like fifteen hun- 
dred young men in vaudeville alone were sub- 
ject to the draft, and naturally, until it has 
been finally settled who will go into khaki, it 
will be difficult to make up casts. For this 
reason I anticipate a later opening of the sea- 
son than usual. 

Cohan & Harris, by the way, have already 
secured a play hinging on this new phase of 
our history. It was written by James Mont- 
gomery, hitherto noted for such laughing hits 
as “Ready Money” and “ Nothing but the 
Truth.” He calls it “The Slacker,” and it 
will be interesting to learn whom they get to 
fill the lead. I have heard that in England 
it has been found necessary to put a foot-note 
on programs offering men of military age, 
giving flat-foot, impaired eyesight, or what 
not, as the reason for their presence behind the 
footlights. 

Following the Follies at the New Amster- 
dam, Klaw & Erlanger promise the biggest 
show ever put together in this country. This, 
in turn, may be succeeded by “ The Lovely 
Lady,” an operetta. 

Among the new Shubert offerings not al- 
ready mentioned will be “ The Woman Thou 
Gavest Me,” by Hall Caine, already seen in 
Boston, besides countless other pieces needed 
to fill the constantly expanding list of Shubert 
playhouses. 

Ina Claire, last with the Follies, will take 
the big jump necessary to land her in the 
Belasco fold. “ Polly with a Past” is the 
catchy title of a comedy written for her by 
Guy Bolton and George Middleton. 

By the bye, have you noticed that it seems 
to take two people to write nearly all the 
plays nowadays? Fanny and Frederic Hat- 
ton have turned out yet another, this time 
for Emily Stevens. 

David Warfield will not be allowed to lay 
aside his revival of “ The Music Master” yet 
a while. Failing to find anything new that 
suits him, John Drew likewise digs into the 
past and will show us what he can do with 
Pinero’s “ The Gay Lord Quex,” which was 
acted here many years ago by John Hare. 

According to more than one manager, the 
war will cause humor to be even more prev- 
alent than in recent seasons. “ Romance 
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and Arabella,” a comedy by William Hurlbut, 
who did “The Strange Woman” for Elsie 
Ferguson, will give Laura Hope Crews, Henry 
Stanford, and Donald Gallaher something to 
do. “The Very Idea,” a farce by William 
Le Baron, is listed for production by G. M. 
Anderson—the Bronco Billy of the movies— 
and L. Lawrence Weber. 


The Follies and Its Rival 


Ir you go to the Follies to see pretty girls 
and stunning costumes, you will derive solid 
enjoyment from Ziegfeld’s eleventh annual 
assortment of them, now on view at the New 
Amsterdam Theater. If, on the other hand, 
you are looking for original humor, clever 
dancing, or novel scenic effects, such as you 
have found in these entertainments in previous 
seasons, you will be disappointed. But as girls 
and gowns seem to exert the strongest appeal 
in shows of this character, there is no reason 
to suppose that the Ziegfeld pocketbook will 
not bulge as much as of yore when the counts 
are all in. 

The first hearty applause of the evening 
goes to Don, the inebriated dog, trained by 
one Russell Vokes, who appears as a policeman 
vainly endeavoring to get the beast to go home. 
The two-legged participator ranking as the 
next favorite is Eddie Cantor, first seen last 
winter on the New Amsterdam roof with the 
Midnight Frolics. Poor Bert Williams is made 
to seem an also-ran beside this younger candi- 
date for black-face honors. Fanny Brice is 
the only brace the show has on the female 
fun side, and Will Rogers lassoes more laughs 
with his impromptu chatter than applause for 
his rope stunts, with which the New York 
public is by now familiar. 

Raymond Hitchcock is running Rogers hard 
for honors in this offhand talk stuff with a 
show of his own—“ Hitchy-Koo,” which he 
terms an intimate revue. Seated in the front 
row, he rises just before the curtain goes up, 
and tells the audience frankly what it has to 
expect, including the singing of the final num- 
ber first, so as to be certain that all hands 
will hear it. Leon Errol, William Rock, and 
Frances White are Hitchcock’s chief helpers, 
and this quartet keeps the oddity humping 
right along. 

The scenery is by no means elaborate, but 
designed with up-to-date simplicity and ef- 
fectiveness by the Washington Square Players’ 
studio, and the public have taken to the new 
piece with such avidity that I fancy the Follies 
will not have Forty-Second Street all its own 
way, as in previous years. 
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WHAT THE WISE MAN SAID 


“LoOvE is a plague that brings no rest 

To maddened brain and fevered breast; 
Rather than love I would be dead; 

*Twere peace, at least!” the wise man said. 


“Ts love, then, the worst ill that man 

Can suffer under fate’s harsh plan?” 

I asked. “Ah, no! A greater ill 

Exists, to which this evil still 

Seems happiness—'tis not to be 

In love!” the wise man answered me. 
Harry Kemp 





GARDENING FOR ALL 


HE barber is now a rhubarber, they say; 
The scholar drops Poe for potatoes to-day. 
The old man drops cribbage for cabbage, I’m told; 
The jeweler marks things “ eighteen-carrot gold.” 
The dancer is learning what corn is, at length; 
The housewives have banners, “In Onion There's 
Strength.” 
From cucumbers actors are taking their cue, 
And asparagus-tips for the waiter must do! 
Grace McKinstry 





TRAVEL 


NE thing have I learned in this weary day— 
One which I would you knew— 
The joy of traveling far away 
Is in traveling back to you! 
Amelia H. Munson 


A GEOGRAPHIC LOVE-SONG 


N the wilds of Madagascar or the ancient hills 

of Thrace 

There may be some village maiden who suggests 
your lovely face; 

On the tracks of old Sahara or by Honolulu’s 
shores 

May be some delightful vision who, perhaps, has 
eyes like yours. 


South where warm Pacific breakers kiss Samoa’s 
palm-fringed sands 

May be some stray dusky Venus who can boast as 
perfect hands; 

Sail the coast from Spain to Suez, then from 
Aden go straight south— 

One may see, perchance, three women who have 
half as rare a mouth! 

$22 


*Mid the woods of Tutuila or some other sea-girt 
isle 

One fair native may be dwelling who has some- 
thing like your smile; 

Where Colombo gleaming glistens—verdant land 
beyond compare— 

Some sweet Singhalese may live who has your 
own bronze-golden hair. 


Hidden in Tasmania’s gullies, where the fern- 
trees spread their wreath, 

Some young native may be lying who is blessed 
with whiter teeth. 

If we searched, we might discover on these dif- 
ferent foreign shores 

Face or figure which a lover might consider fair 
as yours; 

But, though you may seek forever, you will find 
that this is true— 

Not a woman living could be lovelier than you! 

Percy Waxman 


SH—OON! 


UCINDA bound her heels with silk 
To tread her dainty way; 

Sweet Phyllis made her sandals small 
From grass and wisps of hay; 

And somewhat later, Theolinde 
Found leather thongs efficient ; 

She strolled or stood in shady wood, 
Of live things non-omniscient. 

Then gay Yvonne cavorted on 
High heels of gilded pine; 

Dear Sue and Prue, whom we both knew, 
Thought Cuban heels divine. 

But days of yore have gone before, 
Their memory rarely speaks; 

I cannot hear her any more; 
She sneaks—my lady sneaks! 


Lucene L. Goodenow 





FOOLING MOTHER NATURE 


I CLEARED a proper garden-plot, 
And sowed it thick with seeds; 

I hoed, I raked, I did my bit— 
But saw it choked with weeds. 


“Go to!” I cried. “Dame Nature proves 
A most coquettish jade! 

She knew I sought for useful food; 
Just see the trick she’s played! 














“One drives a pig the other way 
From where one means to go. 

I'll cultivate a crop of weeds; 
She'll make the good things grow!” 


The plan was tried. It didn’t work; 
Dame Nature saw my game. 
She has no love for hypocrites— 
She grew weeds, all the same! 
Tudor Jenks 


COMPENSATION 


IF eyes can steal, then your two thieves 
Have stolen my poor heart—which grieves; 
And yet, since they my heart did take, 

I have no more a heart to ache! 


Cecilia Loftus 





UNSOLVED RIDDLES 


bp ask me why the clouds turn gray 
When dark waves dance in the wind- 
tossed bay; 
Or why the stars gleam soft and white 
Like daisies in a field of right, 
Then vanish at the break of day. 


I know the wild rose blooms in May 
Along the lanes in pink array; 
And though I’m sure this must be right, 
Don’t ask me why. 


There is a maid whose dimples play 
Sweet havoc in my heart. They say: 
“Beware! Take care, for she is quite 
Adept at breaking hearts!” Despite 
This fact I love her still—but pray 
Don't ask me why! 


Lucille Sledge Campbell 





THE COST 


I HAVE wandered ’mid the giants 
Of the forest. What I saw 

As I contemplated nature 
Filled my very soul with awe. 

“Oh, what grandeur!” so I murmured; 
On my guide the scene was lost. 

“Would you like to buy this timber?” 
And he told me what ’twould cost. 


I have climbed among the Rockies 
Where the earth lifts to the sky— 

Mighty heights that live forever, 
Though we human pygmies die. 

Then I shook my head in silence, 
For in rapture I was lost. 

“See that inn on yonder summit?” 
And he told me what it cost. 


I have gazed upon Niagara, 
And I felt the want of speech 
To express my inmost yearnings 
For the lessons it could teach. 





LIGHT VERSE 


“*Tis magnificent!” I ventured, 
But one near me then was lost 
In inquiring what the power-house 
Built upon the bank had cost. 


I have stood before a portrait 
A great master once had wrought; 
’Twas a Rembrandt or a Titian, 
But its beauty went for naught. 
Said my friend: “It’s only canvas, 
Though the frame is gold-embossed.” 
And he scratched his head and pondered 
What that work of art had cost. 


Must we always talk in dollars, 
And is gold our only king? 
Have God’s works and man’s no value 
Save the prices they will bring? 
I was sometimes moved to wonder 
If our nation’s soul was lost; 
I was filled with sad forebodings, 
As I tried to count the cost. 


Something stirred the people’s conscience 
And my fears were all allayed. 
Uncle Samuel found his children 
Thoughtful, eager, unafraid. 
When he cried: “Shall we be silent 
And let freedom’s cause be lost ?” 
Every little Sammy answered: 
“No, we'll fight—and darn the cost!” 
F. L. Shellabarger 
THE FIRST SHAVE 
ON’T breathe or move a muscle, for ’twould 
make our boy feel bad should he find him- 
self detected by his mother and his dad! It may 
be mean to rubber through the keyhole at the 
boy, but we’ve always shared his secrets, as we’ve 
always shared his joy; and it’s only since his 
trousers reached his shoe-tops that he’s had a 
single thought clandestine from his mother and 
his dad. Aha! His father’s razor and his shav- 
ing-mug and brush! Be careful, he may hear 
you, for he’s all alert and—hush! Now he’s 
spreading on the lather, but he’s made it much 
too thin, for it’s running down his collar and it’s 
dripping from his chin! He holds that little 
razor as if it weighed a ton, and he handles it as 
canny as he would an army gun! What’s hap- 
pened? Is he injured? Has he cut himself? 
Oh, no; he just filled his eye with lather, and 
that’s why he’s acting so! What—finished? He’s 
a barber! Why, the clever little knave! It 
takes half an hour of torture when his daddy 
has to shave! 

Let’s creep away. Be quiet—we must never 
say a word; he must never know we saw him— 
yes, I’m sure he never heard. That was comic— 
yes, but tragic, for we realize to-day when a boy 
grows up he also just as surely grows away. As 
the fuzzy down of boyhood turns to whiskers on 
his face, ah, ’tis then that dad and mother slowly 
sink to second place! 

J. Edward Tuff 
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A NEWSPAPER IS THE MOST NEARLY HUMAN OF ALL INANIMATE THINGS— 
“THE STORY OF THE SUN” IS A ROMANCE FASCINATING, 
ILLUMINATING, DELIGHTFUL 


By Frank M. O’Brien 


EDITORIAL NOTE — This is the fourth of a series of articles narrating the 
history of the famous New York paper, and giving a vital, intimate view of metropolitan 
life and journalism during more than eighty eventful years. The first article, printed in 
the May number, told of the founding of the paper by Benjamin H. Day, in September, 
1833, and of its rapid rise to success. The second (June), gave a full account of the 
memorable moon hoax, which made the Sun famous all over the world; and the third 
(July), continued the record to the date of the sale of the paper to its second proprietor, 





Moses Y. Beach, first announced in February, 1838. 


Yale Beach, was, like Ben Day, 

founder of the paper, a Yankee. 
He was born in the old Connecticut town 
of Wallingford on January 7, 1800. He 
had a little education in the common 
schools, but showed more interest in me- 
chanics than in books. When he was four- 
teen he was bound out to a cabinet-maker 
in Hartford. His skill was so fine that he 
saw the needlessness of serving the cus- 
tomary seven years, and his industry so 
great that he was able, by doing extra 
work in odd times, to get together enough 
money to buy his freedom from his master. 
He set up a cabinet-shop of his own at 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 

When Beach was twenty, he made the 
acquaintance of Miss Nancy Day, of 
Springfield, the sister of Benjamin H. Day, 
then a boy of ten years. Beach and Miss 
Day were married in 1821, and as the 
business at Northampton was not prosper- 
ing, they settled down in Springfield. 

The young man was a good cabinet- 
maker, but his mind ran to inventions 
rather than to chests and highboys. Steam- 
boat navigation had not yet attained a 


T's second owner of the Sun, Moses 


commercial success, but Beach was a close 
student of the advance made by Robert 
Fulton and Henry Bell. First, however, 
he devoted his talents as an inventor to a 
motor in which the power came from ex- 
plosions of gunpowder. He tried this on 
a boat which he intended to run on the 
Connecticut River between Springfield and 
Hartford. When it failed, he turned back 
to steam, and he undoubtedly would have 
made a success of this boat line if his 
money resources had been adequate. 

Beach then invented a rag-cutting ma- 
chine for use in paper-mills, and he might 
have had a fortune out of it if he had 
taken a patent in time, for the process is 
still used. As it was, the device enabled 
him to get an interest in a paper-mill at 
Saugerties, New York, where he removed 
in 1829. This mill was prosperous for 
some years, but in 1835 Beach found it 
more profitable to go to work for his young 
brother-in-law, Mr. Day, who had by this 
time brought the Sun to the point of as- 
sured success. 

Beach was a great help to Day, not only 
as the manager of the Sun’s finances, but 
as general supervisor of the mechanical 
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department. In the three years of his 
association with Day he picked up a good 
working knowledge of the newspaper busi- 
ness. He recognized the features that had 
made the Sun successful—chiefly the pres- 
entation of news that interested the ordi- 
nary reader—and saw that neglect of this 
policy was keeping the old-fashioned six- 
penny papers at a standstill. 

He did not underestimate other news. 
“ Other news,” in that day, meant the pro- 
ceedings of Congress and the New York 
State Legislature, the condensed news of 
Europe, as received from a London cor- 
respondent or rewritten from the English 
journals, and such important items as 
might be clipped from the newspapers of 
the South and West. Many of these 
American papers sent proof-sheets of news 
articles to the Sun by mail. 


THE PIONEER EXPRESS SERVICES 


When Beach bought the paper there was 
no express service. There had been, in 
fact, no express service in America except 
the one which Charles Davenport and N. 
S. Mason operated over the Boston and 
Taunton Railway. But in March, 1839, 
about a year after Beach got the Sun, 
William F. Harnden began an express ser- 
vice—later the Adams Express Company 
—between New York and Boston, using 
the boats from New York to Providence 
and the rail from Providence to Boston. 

This was a big help to the New York 
papers, for with the aid of the express the 
English papers brought by ships landing at 
Boston were in the New York offices the 
next day. To a city which still lacked 
wire communication of any kind this was 
highly important, and there was hardly an 
issue of the Sun in the spring of 1839 that 
did not contain a paragraph laudatory of 
Mr. Harnden’s enterprise. 

The steamship, still a novelty, was the 
big thing in newspaperdom. While the 
Sun did not neglect the police-court reports 
and the animal stories so dear to its read- 
ers, the latest news from abroad usually 
had the place of honor on the second page. 
The first page remained the home of the 
advertisement and the haunt of the mis- 
cellaneous article. It was by ship that Sun 
readers learned of Daguerre and his pic- 
ture-taking device; of Cobden and the 
Anti-Corn-Law League; or the war be- 
tween Abd-el-Kader and the French; of 
Don Carlos and his ups and downs—most- 
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ly downs; of the first British invasion of 
Afghanistan. There was the young queen, 
Victoria, always interesting, and there were 
the doings of actors known to America: 


At the queen’s desire, her tutor, Dr. Davys— 
father to the Miss Davys whose ears the queen 
boxed—has been appointed Bishop of Marl- 
borough. . 


Charles Kean’s friends say he has been offered 
the sum of sixty pounds a night for sixty nights 
in New York. 


On June 1, 1839, the Sum got out an 
extra on the arrival, at three o’clock that 
morning, of the Great Western, after a 
passage of thirteen days—the fastest trip 
up to that time—and fifty-seven thousand 
copies of the paper were sold. The Sun’s 
own sailing vessels met the incoming 
steamships down the bay. The Sun 
boasted: 


In consequence of our news-boat arrangements 
we receive our papers more than an hour earlier 
than any other paper in this city. On the arrival 
of the Liverpool [July 1, 1839], we proceeded to 
issue an extra, which will reach Albany with the 
news twelve hours before it will be published in 
the regular editions of their evening papers, and 
twenty-four hours ahead of the morning papers. 


The Sun had woodcuts made of all the 
leading ships, and these, with their curly 
waves, lit up a page wonderfully,’ if not 
beautifully. When the British Queen ar- 
rived on July 28, 1839, there was a half- 
page picture of her. She was the finest 
ship that had ever been built in Great 
Britain, with her total length of two hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet—less than one- 
third as much as some of the modern 
giants—and her paddle-wheels with a 
diameter of thirty-one feet. Small wonder 
that the Sun favored New York with a 
Sunday paper in honor of the event, and 
that the Monday sale, with the same fea- 
ture, was forty-nine thousand. Quoth the 
Sun: 


Who will wonder, after this, that the lazy, 
lumbering Jazaroni of Wall Street stick up their 
noses at us? 


In January, 1840, when the packet-ships 
United States and England arrived to- 
gether, the Sun gave the story a front-page 
display, and actually used full-faced type 
for the subheads of the article. 

A tragedy is recalled in one paragraph 
of the Sun’s account of the arrival of the 
Great Western on April 26, 1841: 


Up to the closing of the mail from Liverpool 
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to London on the 7th, the steamer President had 
not arrived. 


The President never arrived, and her 
fate is one of the secrets of the sea. She 
sailed from New York on March 11, 1841, 
with thirty-one passengers, including Ty- 
rone Power, the Irish actor, who had just 
concluded his second American tour. It is 
conjectured that the President sank during 
‘the great gale that sprang up her second 
night out. 

In getting news from various parts of 
the United States, the Sun took a leaf 
from the book of Colonel Webb and other 
journalists who had used the horse express. 
In January, 1841, on the occasion of Gov- 
ernor William H. Seward’s message to the 
Legislature, the Sun beat the town. The 
Legislature received the message at 11 A.M. 
on January 5: 

‘An express arriving exclusively for the Sun then 
started, it being one o'clock, and at six this morn- 
ing reached our office, thus enabling us to repeat 
the triumph achieved by us last year over the 
whole combined press of New York, large and 
small. It is but just to say that our express was 
brought on by the horses of the Red Bird Line 
with unparalleled expedition, in spite of wind, 
hail, and rain. 


Nowadays a Governor’s message is in 
the newspaper-offices days before it is sent 
to the Legislature, and there, treated in 
the confidence that is never betrayed by a 
decent newspaper, it is prepared for print- 
ing, so that it may be on the street five 
minutes after it is delivered, if its impor- 
tance warrants. In the old days the mes- 
sage, borne by relays of horse vehicles 
down the snow-covered post-road from 
Albany to New York, was more important 
to the newspapers than the messages of 
this period appear to be. With news- 
papers, as with humans, that which is easy 
to get loses value. 


THE PASSING WAR-CLOUD OF 184I 


In October, 1841, the Sun spent money 
freely to secure a quick report of the mo- 
mentous trial of Alexander McLeod for the 
murder of Amos Durfee. War between the 
United States and Great Britain hinged on 
the outcome. During the rebellion in 
Upper Canada, in 1837, the American 
steamer Caroline was used by the insur- 
gents to carry supplies down the Niagara 
River to a party of rebels on Navy Island. 
A party of loyal Canadians seized and 
destroyed the Caroline at Grand Island, 
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and in the fight Durfee and eleven others 
were killed. The Canadian, McLeod, who 
boasted of being a participant, was.arrest- 
ed when -he ventured across the American 
border in 1840. 

The British government made a demand 
for his release, insisting that what Mc- 
Leod had done was an act of war, per- 
formed under the orders of his command- 
ing officer, Captain Drew. President Van 
Buren replied that the American govern- 
ment had several times asked the British 
government whether the destruction of the 
Caroline was an act of war, and had never 
received a reply; and further, that the 
Federal government had no power to pre- 
vent the State of New York from trying 
persons indicted within its jurisdiction. 

The whole country realized the hostile 
attitude of the British ministry, and ac- 
cepted its threat that war would be de- 
clared if McLeod were not released. The 
trial took place at Utica, New York, and 
the Sun printed from two to five columns 
a day about it. It ran a special train from 
Utica to Schenectady. There a famous 
driver, Otis Dimmick, waited with a fine 
team of horses to take the story to the 
Albany boat, the fastest means of trans- 
portation between the State capital and the 
metropolis. The Sun declared that one 
day Dimmick and his horses made the six- 
teen miles between Schenectady and Al- 
bany in forty-nine minutes. 

And the end of it all was proof that Mc- 
Leod, who had boasted of killing “a 
damned Yankee,” had been asleep in Chip- 
pewa on the night of the Caroline affair, 
and was nothing worse than a_braggart. 
So the war-cloud blew over. 

Beach was a man of great faith in rail- 
roads and all other forms of progress. 
When the Boston and Albany road was 
finished, the Sun related how a barrel of 
flour was growing in the field in Canan- 
daigua on a Monday—the barrel in a tree 
and the flour in the wheat—and on 
Wednesday, transformed and ready for the 
baker, it was in Boston. 


Sperm candles manufactured by Mr. Penniman 
at Albany on Wednesday morning were . burning 
at Faneuil Hall and at the Tremont, in Boston, 
on the evening of the same day. 


THE COMING OF THE TELEGRAPH 


The Sun had faith in Morse and his tele- 
graph from the outset. The invention was 


























born in Nassau Street, only a block or two 
from the Sun’s office. Morse put the wire 
into practical use between Baltimore and 
Washington on May 24, 1844. That was 
a Friday. The Sum said nothing about it 
the next day, and had no Sunday paper; 
but on Monday it said editorially: 


MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH—The new inven- 
tion is completed from Baltimore to Washington. 
The wire, perfectly secured against the weather 
by a covering of rope-yarn and tar, is conducted 
on the top of posts about twenty feet high and 
one hundred yards apart. The nominations of the 
convention this day are to be conveyed to Wash- 
ington by this telegraph, where they will arrive in 
a few seconds. On Saturday morning the bat- 
teries were charged and the regular transmission 
of intelligence between Washington and Baltimore 
commenced. . . . At half past 1 a.m., the 
question being asked, what was the news at Wash- 
ington, the answer was almost instantaneously re- 
turned: “Van Buren stock is rising.” This is 
indeed the annihilation of space. 


It is hardly necessary to say that the 
convention referred to was the Democratic 
national convention at Baltimore, that 
Van Buren’s stock, high early in the pro- 
ceedings, fell again, and that James K. 
Polk was the nominee. 

But as New York was not fortunate 
enough to have the first commercial tele- 
graph-line, the Sun had to rely on its own 
efforts for speedy news from the conven- 
tion. It ran special trains from Baltimore, 
“beating the United States mail train and 
locomotive an hour or two.” 

The Sun soon afterward expressed an- 
noyance at a report that it was itself a 
part of a monopoly which was to control 
the telegraph, and that it had bought a 
telegraph-line from New York to Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. It insisted that there 
should be no monopoly, and that the use 
of the telegraph must be open to all. 
There was no suggestion that Morse in- 
tended to control his invention improperly, 
but the Sun was not quite satisfied with 
the government’s lassitude. Morse had 
offered his rights to the government for 
one hundred thousand dollars, and Con- 
gress had sneered. 

It was not until 1846 that the telegraph 
was extended to New York, and in the 
mean time the New York papers used such 
other means as they could for the collec- 
tion of news. Besides trains, ships, horses, 
and the fleet foot of the reporter, there 
were pigeons. Beach went in for pigeons 
extensively. When the Sun moved from 
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156 Nassau Street, in the summer of 1842, 
it took a six-story building at the south- 
west corner of Nassau and Fulton Streets, 
securing about three times as much room 
as it had in the two-story building near 
Spruce Street. On the top of the new 
building Beach built a pigeon-house, which 
stood for half a century. 


THE SUN’S WINGED MESSENGERS 


The strange, boxlike cote attracted not 
only the attention of Mr. Bennett, whose 
Herald was quartered just across the 
street, but of all the folk who came and 
went in that busy region. So many were 
the queries from friends and the quips 
from enemies concerning the pigeon-house 
that the Sun (December 14, 1843), vouch- 
safed to explain: 


Why, we have had a school of carrier-pigeons 
in the upper apartments of the Sun office since 
we have occupied the building. Did our con- 
temporaries believe that we ever could be at fault 
in furnishing the earliest news to our readers? 
Or did they indulge the hope that in newspaper 
enterprise they could ever catch us napping? 

Carrier-pigeons have long been remarked for 
their sagacity and admired for their usefulness. 
They are, of all birds, the most invaluable, and 
as auxiliary to a newspaper cannot be too highly 
prized. Part of the flock in our possession. were 
employed by the London Morning Chronicle -in 
bringing intelligence from Dublin to London, and 
from Paris to London, crossing both channels; 
therefore they are not novices in the newspaper 
express. 

If there was delay in the arrival of the Boston 
steamer, and the weather clear, we despatched 
our choice pigeon, Sam Patch, down the Sound, 


. and he invariably came back with a slip of deli- 


cate tissue-paper tied under his wing, containing 
the news. We thus are apprised of the arrival of 
the steamer some two hours before any one else 
hears of her. Our men are at their cases; the 
steam is up in our pressroom, and our extras are 
always out first. 

We sometimes let one of our carriers fly to the 
Narrows, and in twenty minutes or so we know 
what is coming in, thirty miles from Sandy Hook 
Light. We despatch them as far as Albany, on 
any important mission; frequently to New Jersey, 
and in the summer-time they sometimes look in 
at Rockaway and let us know what is going on 
at the pavilion. We havea small sliding door in our 
observatory, on the top of the Sun office, through 
which the little aerials pass. By sending off one 
every little while, we ascertain the details of what- 
ever is important or interesting at any given 
point. 

They often fly at the rate of sixty miles an 
hour, easy! For example, a half-dozen will leave 
Washington at daylight this morning and arrive 
here about noon, beating the mail generally ten 
hours or so. They can come through from Albany 
in about two hours and a half, solar time. They 
fly exceedingly high, and keep so until they make 
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the spires of the city, and then descend. We have 
not lost one by any accident, and believe ours is 
- the only flock of value or importance in the 
country. 

We give this brief detail of “them pigeons” 
because our prying friends and neighbors in the 
newspaper way have such a meager, guesswork 
account of them; and because we dislike any 
mystery or artifice in our business operations. 


Speed and more speed was the news- 
paper demand of the hour, particularly 
among the penny . The Sun and 
the Herald had been battling for years, 
with competitors springing up about them, 
usually to die within the twelvemonth. 
Now the Tribune had come to remain in 
the fray, even if it had not as much money 
to spend on news-gathering as the Sun and 
the Herald. 


POE AND THE BALLOON HOAX 


Edgar Allan Poe saw the fever that 
raged among the rivals. He had just re- 
turned to New York from Philadelphia 
with his sick wife and his mother. He 


was a recognized genius, but his worldly 
wealth amounted to four dollars and fifty 
cents. He had written “ The Narrative of 
A. Gordon Pym,” “The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue,” “ The Gold Bug,” and other 


immortal stories, but his livelihood had 
been precarious. He had been in turn con- 
nected with the Southern Literary Messen- 
ger, the Gentleman’s Magazine, and 
Graham’s Magazine, and had twice issued 
the prospectuses for new periodicals of his 
own, fated never to be born. 

His fortunes were at their lowest when 
he arrived in New York on April 6, 1844. 
He and his family found rooms in Green- 
wich Street, near Cedar, now the thick of 
the business district. “ The house is old 
and looks buggy,” he wrote to a friend, 
but it was the best he could do with less 
than five dollars in his pocket. 

He had to have more money. The 
newspapers seemed to be the most avail- 
able place to get it, and the Sun the livest 
of them. Speed—that was what they 
wanted. They had been having ocean 
steamers until they were almost sick. Rail- 
roads were unromantic. Horses were an 
old story. The telegraph was still re- 
garded as theory, and it hardly appealed 
to the imagination. 

Pigeons? Perhaps there was inspiration 
in the sight of Sam Patch preening him- 
self on a cornice of the Swun’s building. 
A magnified pigeon would be an air-ship. 
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Poe sat him down, wrote the “balloon 
hoax,” and sold it to Mr. Beach. It ap- 
peared in the Sun of April 13, 1844. 

Under a black-faced heading that was 
supplemented by a woodcut of three race- 
horses flying under the whip of their jock- 
eys and the subtitle “ By Express,” was 
the following introduction: 


ASTOUNDING INTELLIGENCE BY PRI- 
VATE EXPRESS FROM CHARLESTON, VIA 
NORFOLK! — THE ATLANTIC OCEAN 
CROSSED IN THREE DAYS!!!—ARRIVAL 
AT SULLIVAN’S ISLAND OF A STEERING 
BALLOON INVENTED BY MR. MONCK 
MASON. 


We stop the press at a late hour to announce 
that by a private express from Charleston, South 
Carolina, we are just put in possession of full 
details of the most extraordinary adventure ever 
accomplished by man. The Atlantic Ocean has 
actually been traversed in a balloon, and in the 
incredibly brief period of three days! Eight per- 
sons have crossed in the machine, among others 
Sir Everard Bringhurst and Mr. Monck Mason. 
We have barely time now to announce this most 
novel and unexpected intelligence, but we hope 
by ten this morning to have ready an extra with 
a detailed account of the voyage. 

P. S.—The extra will be positively ready, and 
for sale at our counter, by ten o’clock this morn- 
ing. It will embrace all the particulars yet known. 
We have also placed in the hands of an excellent 
artist a representation of the “Steering Balloon,” 
which will accompany the particulars of the 
voyage. 


The promised extra bore a head of stud- 
horse type, six banks in all, and as many 
inches deep. 


MONCK MASON’S MARVELOUS VOYAGE 


“ Astounding News by Express, via Nor- 
folk!” it announced. “The Atlantic 
Crossed in Three Days!—Signal Triumph 
of Mr. Monck Mason’s Flying-Machine! !! 
—Arrival at Sullivan’s Island, Near 
Charleston, of Mr. Mason, Mr. Robert 
Holland, Mr. Henson, Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth, and Four Others in the Steering 
Balloon Victoria, after a Passage of Sev- 
enty-Five Hours from Land to Land—Full 
Particulars of the Voyage!!!” 


The great problem is at length solved. The air, 
as well as the earth and the ocean has been 
subdued by science, and will become a common 
and convenient highway for mankind. The At- 
lantic has been actually crossed in a balloon! And 
this, too, without difficulty—without any great 
apparent danger—with thorough control of the 
machine—and in the inconceivably brief period of 
seventy-five hours from shore to shore! 

By the energy of an agent at Charleston, South 
Carolina, we are enabled to be the first to furnish 
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the public with a detailed account of this most 
extraordinary voyage, which was performed be- 
tween Saturday, the 6th instant, at 11 a.m. and 
2 p.m. on Tuesday, the oth instant, by Sir Everard 
Bringhurst, Mr. Osborne, a nephew of Lord Ben- 
tinck; Mr. Monck Mason, and Mr. Robert Hol- 
land, the well-known aeronauts; Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth, author of “ Jack Sheppard,” et cetera, 
and Mr. Henson, the projector of the late un- 
successful flying-machine—with two seamen from 
Woolwich—in all, eight persons. 

The particulars furnished below may be relied 
on as authentic and accurate in every respect, as 
with a slight exception they are copied verbatim 
from the joint diaries of Mr. Monck Mason and 
Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, to whose politeness our 
agent is indebted for much verbal information 
respecting the balloon itself, its construction, and 
other matters of interest. The only alteration in 
the MS. received has been made for the purpose 
of throwing the hurried account of our agent, Mr. 
Forsyth, into a connected and intelligible form. 


The story that followed was about five 
thousand words in length. To summarize 
it, Monck Mason had applied the principle 
of the Archimedean screw to the propul- 
sion of a dirigible balloon. The gas-bag 
was an ellipsoid thirteen feet long, with a 
car suspended from it. The screw pro- 
peller, which was attached to the car, was 
operated by a spring. A rudder shaped 
like a battledore kept the air-ship on its 
course. 

The voyagers, according to the story, 
started from Mr. Osborne’s home near 
Penstruthal, in North Wales, intendiag to 
sail across the English Channel. The 
mechanism of the propeller broke, and the 
balloon, caught in a strong northeast wind, 
was carried across the Atlantic at the 
speed of sixty or more miles an hour. Mr. 
Mason kept a journal, to which, at the end 
of each day, Mr. Ainsworth added a post- 
script. The balloon landed safely on the 
coast of South Carolina, near Fort 
Moultrie. 

The names of the supposed voyagers 
were well chosen by Poe to give verisimili- 
tude to the hoax. Monck Mason and Rob- 
ert Holland, or Hollond, were of the small 
party which actually sailed from Vauxhall 
Gardens, London, on the afternoon of No- 
vember 7, 1836, in the balloon Nassau and 
landed at Weilburg, in Germany, five hun- 
dred miles away, eighteen hours later. 
Harrison Ainsworth, the novelist, was then 
one of the shining stars of English literary 
life. The others named by Poe were fa- 
miliar figures of the period. 

Poe adopted the plan, used so success- 
fully by Locke in the moon hoax, of having 
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real people do the thing that they would 
like to do; but there the resemblance of 
the two hoaxes ends, except for the tech- 
nical bits that Poe was able to inject into 
his narrative. The moon hoax lasted for 
weeks; the balloon hoax for a day. Even 
the Sun did not attempt to bolster it, for 
it said the second day afterward: 


BALLOON—The mails from the South last 
Saturday night not having brought confirmation 
of the balloon from England, the particulars of 
which from our correspondent we detailed in our 
extra, we are inclined to believe that the intelli- 
gence is erroneous. The description of the balloon 
and the voyage was written with a minuteness 
and scientific ability calculated to obtain credit 
everywhere, and was read with great pleasure and 
satisfaction. We by no means think such a pro- 
ject impossible. 


About a week later, when the Sun was 
still being pounded by its contemporaries, 
a few of which had been gulled into re- 
writing the story, another editorial article 
on the hoax appeared: 


BALLOON EXPRESS—We have been some- 
what amused with the comments of the press 
upon the balloon express. The more intelligent 
editors saw its object at once. On the other hand. 
many of our esteemed contemporaries—those who 
are too ignorant to appreciate the pleasant satire 
—have ascribed to us the worst and _basest 
motives. We expected as much. 


The “ pleasant satire ” of which the Sun 
spoke was evidently meant to hold up to 
view the craze of the day for speed in the 
transmission of news and men. Yet the 
Sun itself, as the leader of penny journal- 
ism, had been to a great extent the cause 
of this craze. It had taught the people to 
read the news and to hanker for more. 


THE MYSTERY OF MARY ROGERS 


There was another story which Poe and 
the Sun shared—one that will outlive even 
the balloon hoax. Almost buried on the 
third page of the Sun of July 28, 1841, 
was this advertisement in agate type: 


Left her home on Sunday morning, July 25, a 
young lady; had on a white dress, black shawl, 
blue scarf, Leghorn hat, light-colored shoes, and 
parasol light-colored; it is supposed some accident 
has befallen her. Whoever will give information 
respecting her at 126 Nassau shall be rewarded 
for their trouble. 


The next day the Sun said in its news 
columns: 


(G"The body of a young lady some eighteen or 
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twenty years of age was found in the water at 
Hoboken. From the description of her dress, 
fears are entertained that it is the body of Miss 
Mary C. Rogers, who is advertised in yesterday's 
paper as having disappeared from her home, 126 
Nassau Street, on Sunday last. 


The fears were well grounded, for the 
dead girl was Mary Cecilia Rogers, the 
“ beautiful cigar-girl ”’ who had been the 
magnet at John Anderson’s tobacco-shop 
at Broadway and Duane Street; the tragic 
figure of Poe’s story, “ The Mystery of 
Marie Roget,” a tale which served to keep 
alive the features of that unsolved riddle 
of the Elysian Fields of Hoboken. To the 
Sun, which had then no Poe, no Sherlock 
Holmes, the murder was the text for a 
moral lesson: 


There can be no question that she had fallen a 
victim to the most imprudent and reprehensible 
practise, which has recently obtained to a con- 
siderable extent in this city, of placing behind the 
counters and at the windows of stores for the sale 
of articles purchased exclusively by males—espe- 
cially of cigar-stores and drinking-houses—young 
and beautiful females for the purpose of thus 
attracting the attention, exciting the interest (or 
worse still), and thus inducing the visits and con- 
sequent custom, of the other sex—especially of the 
young and thoughtless. 

It was by being placed in such a situation, in 
one of the most public spots in the city, that this 
unfortunate girl was led into a train of acquain- 
tances and associations which has eventually proved 
not only her ruin, but an untimely and violent 
death in the prime of youth and beauty. From 
being used as an instrument of cupidity—as a 
sort of “man-trap” to lure by her charms the 
gay and giddy into the path of the spendthrift and 
of constant dissipation—she has become the victim 
of the very passions and vices which her exposure 
to the public gaze for mercenary gain was so well 
calculated to engender and encourage. 


The Sun and the other papers might 
have pursued the Mary Rogers mystery 
further than they did had it not been that 
in a few weeks a more tangible tragedy 
presented itself, when John C. Colt, a 
teacher of bookkeeping, and the brother of 
Samuel Colt, the inventor, killed Samuel 
Adams, one of the leading printers of New 
York. Adams had gone to Colt’s lodgings 
at Broadway and Chambers Street to col- 
lect a bill, and Colt, who had a furious 
temper, murdered him with a hammer, 
packed the body in a box, and hired an 
innocent drayman to haul it down to the 
ship Kalamazoo, for shipment to New Or- 
leans. This affair drove the Rogers mur- 
der out of the types, and left it for Poe 
to preserve in fiction with the names of the 
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characters thinly veiled and the scene trans- 
ferred to Paris. 


DICKENS’S FIRST VISIT TO AMERICA 


The great social event of the town in 
1842 was the visit of Charles Dickens. He 
had been expected for several years. In 
fact, as far back as October 13, 1838, the 
Sun remarked: 


Boz is coming to America. We hope he will not 
make a fool of himself here, like a majority of 
his distinguished countrymer who preceded him. 


The Sun got out an extra on the day 
when Dickens landed, but it was not in 
honor of Boz, but rather because of the 
arrival of the Britannia with a budget of 
foreign news. Buried in a mass of Con- 


tinental paragraphs was this one: 


Among the passengers are Mr. Charles Dickens, 
the celebrated author, and his lady. 


The ship-news man never even thought 
to ask Dickens how he liked America. But 
society was waiting for Boz, and he was 
tossed about on a lively sea of receptions 
and dinners. The Sun presently thought 
that the young author was being exploited 
overmuch: 


Mr. Dickens, we have no doubt, is a very re- 
spectable gentleman, and we know that he is a 
very clever and agreeable author. He has written 
several books that have put the reading world in 
most excellent good humor. In this way he has 
done much to promote the general happiness of 
mankind, and honestly deserves their gratitude. 

Having crossed the water for the purpose of 
traveling in America, where his works have been 
extensively read and admired, he is, of course, 
received and treated with marked civility, atten- 
tion, and respect. We should be ashamed of our 
countrymen if it were otherwise. During his stay 
at Boston the citizens gave him a public dinner. 
At New Haven he received a similar token of kind 
regard. In this city a ball has been given him. 
All these attentions were right and proper, and as 
far as we can le.rn they have been uniformly 
conducted in a gentlemanly and respectable man- 
ner, becoming alike to the characters of those who 
gave and him who received them. 

But a few penny-catchers of the press are de- 
termined to make money out of Boz. The shop- 
windows are stuffed with lithograph likenesses of 
him, which resemble the original just about as 
much as he resembles a horse. His own wife 
would not recognize them in any other way than 
by the word “ Boz” written under them. 

Then a corps of sneaking reporters, most of 
them fresh from London, are pursuing him like a 
pack of hounds at his heels to catch every wink 
of his eye, every motion of his hands, and every 
word that he speaks, to be dished up with all 
conceivable embellishments by pen and _ pencil, 
and published in extras, pamphlets, and handbills. 
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To make all this trash sell well in the market, the 
greatest possible hurrah must be made by the 
papers interested in the speculations, and therefore 
the whole American people are basely caricatured 
by them, and represented as one vast mob follow- 
ing Dickens from place to place, and striving even 
to touch the hem of his garment. 

That our readers at a distance may not be in- 
duced to suppose that the good people of New 
York are befooling themselves in this way, we 
beg leave to assure them that all these absurd 
reports are ridiculous caricatures, hatched from 
the prolific brains of a few reckless reporters for 
a few unprincipled papers. They do in truth 
make as great fools of themselves as they represent 
the public to be generally. But beyond their nar- 
row and contemptible circle we are happy to 
know that Mr. Dickens is treated with that manly 
and sincere respect which is so justly his due, and 
which must convince him that he is amongst a 
warm-hearted people, who know both how to 
respect their guest and themselves. 


When Dickens sailed for home, in June, 
the Sun bade him bon voyage with but a 
paragraph. It was more than a year after- 
ward that it came to him again; and mean- 
while he had trodden on the toes of 
America: 


The appearance of the current number of “ The 
Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit ” will 
not add to the happiness of retrospections. Where 
is that Boston committee, where the renowned 
getters-up of the City Hotel dinner and the ball 
at the Park Theater, with its tableaux vivants, its 
splendid decorations, and tickets at ten dollars 
each? 

The scene is passing now before our memory— 
the crammed theater, full up to its third tier, the 
dense crowd opening a passage for Mr. Dickens, 
and the proud and happy committee while he 
passes up the center of the stage amid huzzas and 
the waving of handkerchiefs, while the band is 
playing “ God Save the Queen” and “See, the 
Conquering Hero Comes.” And our Irving, our 
Halleck, our Bryant passed around in the crowd, 
unnoticed and almost unknown. Shame! Let 
our cheeks crimson, as they ought. 


THE SUN’S GROWING PROSPERITY 


The Sun itself was doing very nicely. 
On its tenth birthday, September 3, 1843, 
it announced that it employed eight editors 
and reporters, twenty compositors, sixteen 
pressmen, twelve folders and counters, and 
one hundred carriers. The circulation of 
the daily paper was thirty-eight thousand, 
of the Weekly Sun twelve thousand. 

Mr. Beach owned the Sun’s new home 
at Fulton and Nassau Streets and the 
building at 156 Nassau Street which he 
had recently vacated, and which was 
burned down in the fire of February 6, 
1845. He had a London correspondent 
who ran a special horse express to carry 
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the news from London to Bristol. A Sun 
reporter went to report Webster’s speech 
on the great day when the Bunker Hill 
Monument was finished. He got down 
correctly at least the last sentence: ‘‘ Thank 
God, I—I also—am an American!” 

With a circulation by far the largest in 
the world, the Sun was obliged to buy a 
new dress of type every three months, for 
the day of the curved stereotype plate was 
still far off. Early in 1846 two new 
presses, each capabie of six thousand Suns 
an hour, were put in at a cost of twelve 
thousand dollars. 

The size of the paper grew constantly, 
although Beach stuck to a four-page sheet 
because of the limitations of the presses. 
Instead of adding pages, he added columns. 
From Day’s little three-column Sun the 
paper had grown, by April of 1840, to a 
width of seven columns. Of the total of 
twenty-eight columns in an issue twenty- 
one and a half were devoted to adver- 
tising, three to mixed news and editorials, 
two and a half to the court reports, and 
one column to reprint. 

With the page seven columns wide, 
Beach thought that the two words—“ The 
Sun ”—looked lonely, and to fill out the 
heading he changed it to read “ The New 
York Sun.” This continued from April 13 
to September 29, 1840, when the proprie- 
tor saw how much more economical it 
would be to cut out “ New York” and 
push the first and seventh columns of the 
first page up to the top of the paper. Then 
it was “ The Sun” once more in head-line 
as well as body. 

The paper is never The New York Sun 
except to primitive minds, Eugene Field’s 
poem to the contrary notwithstanding. It 
is the Sun, universal in its spirit, and pub- 
lished in New York by the accident of 
birth. 

Three years after that the Sun became 
an eight-column paper, and there were no 
more sneers at the blanket sheets, for the 
Sun itself was getting pretty wide. 


SUN 


HORACE GREELEY AND THE TRIBUNE 


It was in the reign of Moses Y. Beach, 
as owner of the Sun, that Horace Greeley 
came to stay in New York journalism. He 
had been fairly successful as editor of the 
New Yorker, and his management of the 
campaign paper called the Log Cabin, is- 
sued in 1840 in the interest of General 
Harrison, was masterly. With the prestige 
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thus obtained, he was able, on April 10, 
1841, to start the Tribune. 

In the first number he announced his 
intention of excluding the police reports 
which had been so valuable to “ our lead- 
ing penny papers ”"—meaning the Sun and 
the Herald —and of making the Tribune 
“worthy of the hearty approval of the 
virtuous and refined.” It was a week be- 
fore the Sun mentioned its former friend, 
and then it was only to say: 


A word to Horace Greeley—if he wishes us to 
write him or any of his sickly brood of news- 
papers into notice, he must first go to school and 
learn a little decency. He must further retract 
the dirty, malignant, and wholesale falsehood 
which he procured to be published in the Albany 
Evening Journal a year ago last winter, with the 
hope of injuring the Sum. He must then deal in 
something besides misstatements of facts. : 
Until he does all this we shall feel very indiffer- 
ent to any thrusts that he can make at us with his 
dagger of lath. 


Soon afterward the Sun rubbed it in by 
quoting the Albany Evening Journal: 


Galvanize a large New England squash, and it 
would make as capable an editor as Horace. 


But Greeley was a lively young man, in 
spite of his eccentric ways and his habit of 
letting one leg of his trousers hang out of 
his unpolished boots. Only thirty when 
he started the Tribune, he had had a lot 
of experience, particularly with politicians 
and with fads. He still believed in some 
of the fads, including temperance—which 
was then considered a fad—vegetarianism, 
and Abolition. He had been, too, a poet; 
and his verses lived to haunt his mature 
years. He had to give away most of the 
five thousand copies that were printed of 
the first number of the Tribune, but in a 
month he had a circulation of six thou- 
sand, and in two months he doubled this. 


EARLY CAREER OF HENRY J. RAYMOND 


Greeley had the instinct for getting good 
men, but not always the knack of holding 
them. One of his early finds was Henry 
J. Raymond, who attracted his attention 
as a boy orator for the Whig cause. Ray- 
mond worked for Greeley’s New Yorker 
and later for the Tribune. He was a good 
reporter, using a system of shorthand of 
his own devising. 

On one occasion, at least, he enabled the 
Tribune to beat the other papers. He was 
sent to Boston to report a speech, and he 
took with him three printers and their 
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cases of type. After the speech Raymond 
and his compositors boarded the boat fer 
New York, and as fast as the reporter 
transcribed his notes the printers put the 
speech into type. On the arrival of the 
boat at New York the type was ready to 
be put into the forms, and the Tribune 
was on the street hours ahead of its rivals. 

Greeley paid Raymond eight dollars a 
week, until Raymond threatened to leave 
unless he received twenty dollars a week. 
He got it, but Greeley made such a fuss 
about the matter that Raymond realized 
that further increases would be out of the 
question. Presently he went to the Cow- 
rier and Enquirer, and from 1843 to 1850 
he tried to restore some of the glory that 
once had crowned Colonel Webb’s paper. 

In this period Raymond and his former 
employer, Greeley, fought their celebrated 
editorial duel—with pens, not mahogany- 
handled pistols—on the subject of Fourier- 
ism, that theory of social reorganization 
which Greeley seemed anxious to spread, 
and which was zealously preached by an- 
other of his young men, Albert Brisbane, 
now perhaps better remembered as the fa- 
ther of Arthur Brisbane. But Colonel 
Webb’s paper would not wake wide enough 
to suit the ambitious Raymond, who seized 
the opportunity of becoming the first 
editor of the New York Times. 

Other men who worked for Greeley’s 
Tribune in its young days were Bayard 
Taylor, who wrote articles from Europe; 
George William Curtis, the essayist; Count 
Gurowski, an authority on foreign affairs; 
and Charles A. Dana. 

Beach soon recognized Greeley as a con- 
siderable rival in the morning field, and 
there was a long tussle between the Sun 
and the Tribune. It did not content itself 
with words, and there were street battles 
between the boys who sold the two papers. 
Stung by one of Beach’s articles, Greeley 
called the Sun “the slimy and venomous 
instrument of Locofocoism, Jesuitical and 
deadly in politics and groveling in morals.” 
The term Locofoco had then lost its orig- 
inal application to the Equal Rights sec- 
tion of the Democratic party and was ap- 
plied—particularly by the Whigs—to any 
sort of Democrat. 


THE SONS OF MOSES Y. BEACH 


Moses Y. Beach had no such young 
journalists about him as Dana or Ray- 
mond, but he had two sons who seemed 
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well adapted to take up the ownership of 
the Sun. He took them in as partners on 
October 22, 1845, under the title of “ M. 
Y. Beach & Sons.” The elder son, Moses 
Sperry Beach, was then twenty-three years 
old, and had already been well acquainted 
with the newspaper business, particularly 
with the mechanical side of it. Before his 
father took him as a partner, young Moses 
had joined with George Roberts in the 
publication of the Boston Daily Times, but 
he was glad to drop this and devote him- 
self to the valuable property at Fulton and 
Nassau Streets. 

If a genius for invention is inheritable, 
both the Beach boys were richly endowed 
by their father. Moses S. invented devices 
for the feeding of rolls of paper, instead 
of sheets, to flat presses; for wetting news- 
print paper prior to printing; for cutting 
the sheets after printing; and for adapting 
newspaper presses to print both sides of 
the sheet at the same time. 

Alfred Ely Beach was only nineteen 
when he became partnér in the Sun. After 
leaving the academy at Monson, Massa- 
chusetts, where he had been schooled, he 
worked with his father in the Sun office, 


and learned every detail of the business. 
The inventive vein was even deeper in him 


than in his brother. When he was twenty 
he formed a partnership with his old 
schoolmate, Orson D. Munn, of Monson, 
and they bought the Scientific American 
from Rufus Porter and combined its pub- 
lishing business with that of soliciting 
patents. 

Alfred Beach retained his interest in the 
Sun for several years, but he is best re- 
membered for his inventions and for his 
connection with scientific literature. In 
1853 he devised the first typewriter, which 
printed raised letters on a strip of paper 
for the blind. He invented a pneumatic 
mail-tube, and a larger tube on the same 
principle, by which he hoped passengers 
could be carried, the motive power being 
the exhaustion of air at the far end by 
means of a rotating fan. 

He was the first subway-constructor in 
New York. In 1869 he built a tunnel nine 
feet in diameter under Broadway from 
Warren Street to Murray Street, and the 
next year a car was sent to and fro in this 
by pneumatic power. A more helpful in- 
vention, however, was the Beach shield for 
tunnel-digging — a gigantic hogshead with 
the ends removed, the front circular edge 
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being sharp and the rear end having a thin 
iron hood. This cylinder was propelled. 
slowly through the earth by hydraulic 
rams, the dislodged material being removed 
through the rear. 

Mr. Beach was connected with the 
Scientific American until his death in 1896. 
His son, Frederick Converse Beach, was 
one of the editors of that periodical, and 
his grandson, Stanley Yale Beach, is still 
in the same field of endeavor. 


THE SUN AND THE WAR WITH MEXICO 


The Beaches, father and sons, owned 
the Sun throughout the Mexican War, a 
period notable for the advance of news- 
paper enterprise; and Moses Yale Beach 
proved more than once that he was the 
peer of Bennett in the matter of getting 
news. 

Shortly before war was declared—aApril 
24, 1846—the telegraph-line was built from 
Philadelphia to Fort Lee, New Jersey, op- 
posite New York. June found a line 
opened from New York to Boston; Sep- 
tember, a line from New York to Albany. 
The ports and the capitals of the nation 
were no longer dependent on horse ex- 
presses, or even upon the railroads, for 
brief news of importance. Morse had sub- 
dued space. 

For a little time after the Mexican War 
began there was a gap in the telegraph 
between Washington and New York, the 
line between Baltimore and Philadelphia 
not having been completed; but with the 
aid of special trains the Sum was able to 
present the news a few hours after it left 
Washington. It was, of course, not exact- 
ly fresh news, for the actual hostilities in 
Mexico were not heard of at Washington 
until May 11, more than two weeks after 
their accomplishment. 

The good news from the battle-fields of 
Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma was 
eighteen days in reaching New York. All 
Mexican news came by steamer to New 
Orleans or Mobile, and was forwarded from 
those ports, by the railroad or other means, 
to the nearest telegraph-station. Moses 
Y. Beach was instrumental in whipping 
up the service from the South, for he 
established a special railroad news ser- 
vice between Mobile and Montgomery, a 
district of Alabama where there had been 
much delay. 

On September 11, 1846, the Sun uttered 
halleluiahs over the spread of the tele- 
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graph. The line to Buffalo had been 
opened on the previous day. The inven- 
tion had been in every-day use only two 
years, but more than twelve hundred miles 
of line had been built, as follows: 


New York to Boston 

New York to Albany and Buffalo... al 

New York to Philadelphia, Baltimore, “and 
Washington , ‘ 

Philadelphia to Harrisburg. 

Boston to Lowell 

Boston toward Portland 

Ithaca to Auburn 

Troy to Saratoga.............. cbiaheanislahanmidadeibdteiiiieiaiaiien ; 


aon sceladesiatbaittiantaiiaiatiestasiiiap latte 1,269 


And England had only one hundred and 
seventy-five miles of telegraph. “ This,” 
gloated the Sun, “ is American enterprise!” 

The Sun did not have a special corre- 
spondent in Mexico, and most of its big 
stories during the war, including the ac- 
count of the storming of Monterey, were 
those sent to the New Orleans Picayune 
by George W. Kendall, who is supposed 
to have put in the mouth of General Tay- 
lor the words— 


“ A little more grape, Captain Bragg!” 

Moses Yale Beach himself started for 
Mexico as a special agent of President 
Polk, with power to talk peace, but the 
negotiations between Beach and the Mex- 
ican government were broken off by a false 
report of General Taylor’s defeat by Santa 


Anna, and Mr. Beach returned to his 


paper. 

The more facilities for news-getting the 
papers enjoyed, the more they printed— 
and the more it cost them. Each had been 
doing its bit on its own hook. The Sun 
and the Courier and Enquirer had spent 
extravagant sums on their horse expresses 
from Washington. The Suwa and _ the 
Herald may have profited by hiring ex- 
press-trains to race from Boston to New 
York with the iatest news brought by the 
steamships, but the outflow of money was 
immense. The news-boats—clipper-ships, 
steam-vessels, and rowboats—which went 
down to Sandy Hook to meet incoming 
steamers cost the Sun, the Herald, the 
Courier and Enquirer, and the Journal of 
Commerce a pretty penny. 

With the coming of the Mexican War 
there were special trains to be run in the 
South. And now the telegraph, with its 
expensive tolls, was magnetizing money 
out of every newspaper’s till. Not only 
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that, but there was only one wire, and the 
correspondent who got to it first usually 
hogged it, paying tolls to have a chapter 
from the Bible, or whatever was the re- 
porter’s favorite book, put on the wire un- 
til his story should be ready to start. 

It was all wrong, and at last, through 
pain in the pocket, the newspapers came 
to realize it. At a conference held in the 
office of the Sun, toward the close of the 
Mexican War, steps were taken to lessen 
the waste of money, men, and time. 


AN ERA OF COOPERATION 


At this meeting, presided over by 
Gerard Hallock, the veteran editor of the 
Journal of Commerce, there were repre- 
sented the Sun, the Herald, the Tribune— 
the three most militant morning papers— 
the Courier and Enquirer, the Express, and 
Mr. Hallock’s own paper. The conference 
formed the Harbor Association, by which 
one fleet of news-boats would do the work 
for which half a dozen had been used, and 
the New York Associated Press, designed 
for cooperation in the gathering of news in 
centers like Washington, Albany, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and New Orleans. Alexan- 
der Jones, of the Journal of Commerce, 
became the first agent of the new organiza- 
tion. He had been a reporter on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and it was he who 
invented the first cipher code for use in 
the telegraph, saving time and tolls. 

Thus in the office where some of the 
bitterest invective against newspaper rivals 
had been penned, there began an era of 
good feeling. So busy had the world be- 
come, and so full of news, through the new 
means of communication afforded by Pro- 
fessor Morse, that the invention of oppro- 
brious names for Mr. Bennett ceased to be 
a great journalistic industry. 

As an example of the change in the per- 
sonal relations of the newspaper editors 
and proprietors, the guests present at a 
dinner given by Moses Y. Beach in De- 
cember, 1848, when he retired from busi- 
ness and turned the Sun over to his sons 
Moses and Alfred, were the venerable 
Major Noah, then retired from newspaper 
life; Gerard Hallock, Horace Greeley, 
Henry J. Raymond, of the Courier and 
Enquirer, and James Brooks, of the Ex- 
press. All praised Beach and his fourteen 
years of labor on the Sun, but there was 
never a word about Benjamin H. Day. 
Evidently that gentleman’s reentry into the 
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newspaper field as the proprietor of the 
True Sun had put him out of tune with 
his brother-in-law. Richard Adams Locke 


was there, however—the only relic of the 
first régime. 

What the Sun thought of itself then is 
indicated in an editorial printed on De- 
cember 4, when the Beach brothers re- 
lieved their father, now in bad health: 


We ask those under whose eyes the Sun does 
not shine from day to day—our Sun, we mean; 
this large and well-printed one-cent newspaper— 
to look it over and say whether it is not one of 
the wonders of the age. Does it not contain the 
elements of all that is valuable in a diurnal sheet ? 
Where is more effort or enterprise expended for 
so small a return? 

Of this effort and enterprise we feel proud; and 
a circulation of over fifty thousand copies of our 
sheet every day among at least five times that 
number of readers, together with the largest cash 
advertising patronage on this continent, convinces 
us that our pride is widely shared. 


The Sun that Ben Day had turned over 
to Moses Y. Beach was no longer recog- 
nizable. Fifteen years had wrought many 
changes from the time when the young 
Yankee printer launched his venture on the 
tides of chance. The steamship, the rail- 
road, and the telegraph had made over 
American journalism. The _police-court 
items, the little local scandals, the animal 
stories—all the trifles upon which Day had 
made his way to prosperity — were now 
being shoved aside to make room for the 
quick, hot news that came in from many 
quarters. The Sun still strove for the 
patronage of the People, with a capital P, 
but it had educated them away from the 
elementary. 


MOSES Y. BEACH AS A BUSINESS MAN 


The elder Beach was enterprising, but 
never rash. He made the Sun a better 
business proposition than ever it was un- 
der Day. Ben Day carried a journalistic 
sword at his belt; Beach, a pen over his 
ear. Perhaps Day could not have carried 
the Sun up to a circulation of fifty thou- 
sand and a money value of a quarter of a 
million dollars; but, on the other hand, it 
is unlikely that Beach could ever have 
started the Sun. 

Once it was started, and once he had 
seen how it was run, the task of keeping 
it going was fairly easy for him. He was 
a good publisher. Not content with get- 
ting out the Swn proper, he established the 
Weekly Sun, issued on Saturdays, and in- 
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tended for country circulation, at one dol- 
lar a year. In 1848 he got out the Amer- 
ican Sun, at twelve shillings a year, which 
was shipped abroad for the use of Euro- 
peans who cared to read of our rude Amer- 
ican doings. Another venture of Beach’s 
was the Jilustrated Sun and Monthly Lit- 
erary Journal, .a sixteen-page magazine full 
of woodcuts. 

Mr. Beach had for sale at the Sun office 
all the latest novels in cheap editions. He 
wrote a little book himself—‘‘ The Wealth 
of New York: A Table of the Wealth of 
the Wealthy Citizens of New York City 
Who Are Estimated to Be Worth One Hun- 
dred Thousand Dollars or Over, with Brief 
Biographical Notices.” It sold for two bits. 

Perhaps Beach was the father of the 
newspaper syndicate. In December, 1841, 
when the Sum received President Tyler’s 
message to Congress by special messenger, 
he had extra editions of one sheet printed 
for twenty other newspapers, using the 
same type for the body of the issue, and 
changing only the title-head. In this way 
such papers as the Vermont Chronicle, the 
Albany Advertiser, the Troy Whig, the 
Salem Gazette, and the Boston Times were 
able to give the whole text of the message 
to their readers without the delay and ex- 
pense of setting it in type. 

Through conservatism, good business 
sense, and steady work, Moses Y. Beach 
amassed from the Sum what was then a 
handsome fortune, and when he retired he 
was only forty-eight. His last years were 
spent at the town of his birth, Wallingford, 
where he died on July 19, 1868, six months 
after the Sun had passed out of the hands 
of a Beach and into the hands of a Dana. 


THE REIGN OF THE YOUNGER BEACHES 


Beach Brothers, as the new ownership of 
the Sun was entitled, made but one impor- 
tant change in the appearance and char- 
acter of the paper during the next few 
years. 

Up to the coming of the telegraph the 
Sun had devoted its first page to adver- 
tising, with a spice of reading-matter that 
usually was in the form of reprint—miscel- 
lany, as some newspapermen call it, or 
bogus, as most printers term it. But when 
telegraphic news came to be common but 
costly, newspapers began to see the impor- 
tance of attracting the casual reader by 
means of display on the front page. The 
Beaches presently used one or two columns 
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of the latest telegraph-matter on the first 
page; sometimes the whole page would be 
so occupied. 

In 1850, from July to December, they 
issued an Evening Sun, which carried no 
advertising. 

On April 6, 1852, Alfred Ely Beach, 
more concerned with scientific matters 
than with the routine of daily publication, 
withdrew from the Sun, which passed into 
the sole possession of Moses S. Beach, then 
only thirty years old. It was reported that 
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when the partnership was dissolved the 
division was based on a total valuation of 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for 
the paper which, less than nineteen years 
before, Ben Day had started with an old 
hand-press and a hatful of type. Horace 
Greeley, telling a committee of the British 
Parliament about American newspapers, 
named that sum as the amount for which 
the Sun was valued in the sale by brother 
to brother. 
“Tt was very cheap,” he added. 


(To be continued in the September number of MuNnseEy’s Macazine) 








WASTERS TAKE WARNING! 





The food waste in the United States is estimated by dietary experts at about 
$700,000,000 per year. 

An average slice of bread contains three-quarters of an ounce of flour. If each 
American family wastes only one slice per day, it means that 875,000 pounds of 
flour are being destroyed every twenty-four hours, or enough to bake a million one- 
pound loaves of bread. Att this rate the wheat yield of 470,000 acres would be 
lost. Stale bread may be utilized in many ways by thrifty housekeepers, ranging from 
the savory bread pudding to pancakes made of crumbs. 

If every housekeeper in the country wastes an ounce of meat per day, the aggre- 
gate loss is 9,100,000 pounds each week. 

Finicky eaters are to be discouraged. They insist upon standard meat cuts and 
staple vegetables. They will not try new dishes. Thousands who had never tasted 
boiled rice found it palatable when the price of potatoes became prohibitive last winter. 

Great waste is due to bad preparation and poor cooking. It is estimated that 
careless paring destroys fully one-fifth of the food value of a potato. The best mineral 
salts lie near the tuber’s skin. 

Overeating is a frequent source of waste among the rich, and also in families of 
moderate means. Many persons consume more food than the body needs, making for 
ill-health and sluggishness, rather than for energy. 

Many housekeepers buy too much and throw away the excess, making no attempt 
to use the left-overs. Too large portions are served, the remnants going to the discard. 

Careless or untrained cooks throw away nourishing food in the shape of skim 
milk, sour milk, gravy, or melted fat and water in which cereals or vegetables have 
been cooked. 

Careless handling wastes much food, from the time it leaves the farm until it 
reaches the corner grocery-store. For instance, 13,000,000 dozens of eggs spoil annu- 
ally in cold storage, owing to slightly cracked shells. 

High-priced foods are fed to animals—even to useless creatures like lap-dogs. 

“You do not need to leave your home to help our armed forces,” said David F. 
Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, in a recent address to the women of the country. 
“* Every ounce of food you save from being wasted is so much gained for the world’s 
insufhcient supply. Learn to plan economical and well-balanced meals, and do not 
encourage overeating or offer wasteful or excessive variety. Make every ounce of food 
count to its full value.” 


























The Coffin-Jobbers 


BY EUGENE P. LYLE, JR. 


Author of “ The Missourian,” “ Blaze Derringer,” etc. 


VER his boss’s electrical-supply shop, 
where he roomed, Al Purkiss sat up 
sleeplessly in bed, folded the covers 

back over his knees, and said, blistering 
with emotion: 

“ What right have people got to let a dog 
howl and howl that way? They ought to 
’ be taken up! They ought to get fined 
ten dollars!” 

He swung his plebeian shanks clear, and 
began hustling into trousers, shoes, coat, 
and hat. He had already bounced out to 
the window often enough to know that no 
missile could reach the destroyer of his rest. 
The dog was in some coal-shed or other 
to the rear. He was going now straight to 
the people themselves. If the man who 
owned the animal wasn’t too big, Al would 
have his whole wish and make it fighting 
talk. It is true that there are limits to 
human endurance. 

Outside, the street had quieted down to 
the hush of midnight. Dapper new shops, 
jutting forth from the decay of old homes, 
were plate-glassed caverns of gloom. Off one 
long block to the right the city’s main 
- artery still glowed, but it was a glow with- 
out sound, as if the Milky Way had settled 
down upon the housetops. Somewhere a 
trolley-car ground its flanges around a 
curve. Under the nearest arc-light a hom- 
ing automobile buzzed past like a scared 
beetle; but in effect the immediate dog was 
without competition. 

Scuffling tempestuously along in his un- 
laced shoes, Al Purkiss turned to his left 
at the nearer corner, proceeded one short 
block, and turned to his left again. This 
brought him into the street behind his own, 
and at the third building he knew he con- 
fronted the premises of the dog. 

The house was one recently extended to 
the sidewalk, and converted into a mercan- 
tile proposition below and living-apartments 
above. Al Purkiss knew, because he and 
his boss had done the wiring. Within the 
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plate-glass front, on black-velvet hangings 
lettered in gold, the new tenants were iden- 
tified as the Southside Mortuary Parlors, 
Incorporated. This enabled Al to despise 
the enemy more specifically. 

“* Dog-goned body-snatchers!” he sneered 
with brave vigor, blinking at a funeral- 
wreath-strewn casket in the window. 

It all subtly intensified his sense of griev- 
ance. They weren’t only retailers, either. 
They were in it wholesale—coffin-jobbers! 
They had moved from down-town, and he’d 
bet it was to skimp on rent and live up- 
stairs and keep a dog. He couldn’t think 
of one thing that wasn’t against them, and 
with exasperation hot on his tongue he went 
on to the private street-door and jabbed in 
the electric button. 

After a moment a latch sprang back and 
the door swung ajar. He pushed on into 
a narrow, dark hallway at the foot of a 
flight of stairs. Some one with a lighted 
lamp was coming down the stairs. 

“ Evening,” Al began at once. “ Name’s 
Purkiss. ‘Lectric fixin’s round on other 
street. Say, that triflin’ damnation dog o’ 
you-all’s—”’ 

He stopped in the dawning comprehen- 
sion that it was not a man coming down 
the steps, but a woman—a round-faced, 
swarthily rosy young woman in a man’s 
quilted dressing-gown. The garment was 
belted in with a tasseled cord, and where 
it fell away at the neck it revealed a scal- 
loped edge of white embroidery. A wider 
hem of the same showed at the ankles, 
which were bare. By a careful crimping in 
of the toes, the girl’s feet maintained them- 
selves in a pair of felt bath-slippers. A 
loosely braided rope of chestnut-brown hair 
lay over one shoulder. In his state of dis- 
turbance, Al Purkiss hazily remembered all 
he had ever heard tell of beautiful and 
seductive sirens. 

Something in her look, itself strangely 
expert for an undertaker’s lady, seemed to 
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take shrewd recognition of his confusion. 
Her large gray eyes held cool amusement 
and a glint of contempt. The midnight 
intruder in his sketchy garb and washed- 
out wrath uncomfortably felt himself card- 
indexed and filed away under the M’s— 
“ Mutts, Just Plain.” 

His idea was to stammer something gen- 
teel and apologetic, and get out; but she 
held up a rounded arm in a little scornful 
gesture, as if to beg his indulgence until 
they might discuss this thing without shout- 
ing. Besides which, groping behind him for 
the door-knob, Al discovered that the door 
was closed and he could not: open it. 

She stopped on the lowest step, bringing 
an odor of scented soap and the lamp on 
a level with his flustered, simple counte- 
nance. He backed against the door, clutch- 
ing his upturned collar to hide the absence 
of linen beneath. And yet her manner was 
not definitely hostile. Indeed, there seemed 
a possibility that it might not prove hostile 
at all. It was as yet tentative. She would 


first have a look at the insect causing her 
Al only wished she would 


web to flutter. 
let him go. 

“Ts it then again about the dog?” she 
asked, with a certain furtive hesitancy of 
enunciation. “ You are already to-night 
the fourth. So often does this happen, mis- 
ter, that how can I sleep?” 

Al mumbled that he was sorry, but she 
did not hear. She held her head sidewise, 
as if listening for something back in the 
dark hall. Doors back there connected 
with the mortuary parlors, Al remembered. 
Those mortuary parlors—dead bodies came 
in and went out of them. There might 
be one in there now. He was sure of it. 
What else would the woman be listening 
like that for? 

“* T—I’ll be goin’ now,” he said. 

She came out of her abstraction with a 
quick, impatient frown. Then she recollected 
herself, and put on that tentative, just- 
about-to-melt smile. 

“T am alone here,” she said with a side- 
long glance. “I am quite alone. The men 
are out on a pickling—on an embalming 
case. But, perhaps, about the dog, I—I 
can—”’ 

Her words trailed off to nothing. She 
was listening again, and though she still 
smiled, it was but a mechanical decoy. She 
drew nearer to him, shifting the lamp to her 
other hand, passing it before his agonized 
features. 
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He felt eyes fixed on him—eyes back 
there in the dark, eyes that measured his 
spindling frame for a box. He tried to 
look away, and went rigid with a little 
stifled yelp of terror. There were eyes fixed 
on him! Out of the tail of his own eye 
he saw them—not in the dark, but close up, 
now on this side of him, now on the other. 

The shock over, he went limp. The ap- 
paritions were his own profile. He was 
standing between two mirrors—narrow mir- 
rors on the wall on either side. 

“ You are—so to speak—jumpy, are you 
not?” observed the woman. 

Instantly Al jumped again. In the clam- 
my depths of the hallway something was 
moving. He heard it, he certainly did— 
the stealthy creak of a hinge, a ghostly 
footfall. 

Suddenly the faint stir welled up into a 
sepulchral rush of wings, and out of the 
dark flew a shape, spawn of night and itself 
as black, to perch on the woman’s shoulder. 
Too late for comfort did he perceive the 
dread thing to be a raven, and saw the 
woman stroke its glossy coat with her cheek. 

“Lemme out o’ here, ma’am—lemme 
out!” 

Indeed, she was already anticipating his 
wish. Her smile had vanished with the 
advent of the bird. Curtly she reached 
past him and unlatched the door—how, 
he did not trouble to inquire as he backed 
around its edge and left that place. 


II 


SAFE once more in his room, Al Purkiss 
ducked into bed. The dog still howled, but 
it could howl. 

Even so, he was not to be left at peace, 
for now upon his bedroom door came a 
waspish rat-tat of knuckles. He knew it 
must be the lodger, and he choked up with 
invective. There was but one lodger—the 
cold fish in the front room. The rest of 
the space over the shop was used for stock. 

The lodger slammed in. It appeared that 
he could not sleep on account of the dog, 
and he was asking about it. He succinctly 
implied that Al, as the only thing in reach 
representative of the landlord, ought to go 
out and abate the nuisance. Al told the 
lodger he might do his own abating and 
some other things. 

This lodger had a mean little eye, a 
pursy, secretive mouth, and too many 
clothes; and Al did not care very much for 
him. Why the man should have a room 
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here in Norfolk, Al couldn’t figure out, un- 
less it was for the night life. In the day- 
time he was something at the navy-yard, 
over in Portsmouth. 

This fact had once led Al to mention that 
he had always aimed to step over to the 
navy-yard some time for a near-up look 
at the big ships; but from the way Ettrick, 
the lodger, had looked him up and down, Al 
might have been contemplating trespass and 
arson on Ettrick’s private estate. Ettrick 
had asked his good fellow—meaning Al— 
if he didn’t know that outsiders were no 
longer admitted. When the government 
was stretching nets to keep out German 
submarines, did he think they’d leave the 
yard gates open? 

“Well, great day!” Al had exclaimed. 
“ Wouldn’t they know I wasn’t none of 
them U-boats in disguise?” 

Al cared little for the lodger, but he did 
give him the address of the dog, craftily 
adding that the woman over there was sure 
a doll; whereupon, the lodger retired to his 
room, dressed some more, and sallied forth. 
Ten minutes later Al, in his bed, was still 
enjoyably picturing Ettrick’s reception, 
when the dog’s howling ceased. Either the 
lodger had been mighty effective, or it was 
only another tantalizing lull; but before he 
could be sure, the electric buzzer out in the 
hall set up a terrific clatter. 

“ Forgot his keys, I reckon,” thought Al. 

Grumbling all the way, he arose, padded 
down the stairs, and yanked open the door. 
It was not Ettrick who stumbled in from 
the street, closed the door, and leaned 
against it, panting for breath. In the dark 
he knew her by the fragrance—fragrance 
for him—of scented soap. 

“He came from here—that man!” she 
gasped. “ Man with eyes of shoe-buttons 
and mouth of a carp. Mister, he has in- 
sulted me, and what can I do alone? All 
alone, what? If I scream—no, no, the 
scandal! But he follows me into my apart- 
ment—I lock him in there, and I escape. 
Now you come get him! Come!” 

“ Will I—the barroom bully? Will I?” 
said Al. 

When he opened the door he remembered 
his trousers and streaked up-stairs after 
them. He found her waiting for him in the 
upper hall at his bedroom door, when he 
come out; and as he took her arm to guide 
her to the head of the stairs, his fingers 
came on something cold and smooth in her 
hand—a pistol! She would have forced 
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him to come, anyway. Still, he couldn’t 
blame her, even though it sort of gave him 
the dudads, to quote his own thought. 

On the street he noticed that she was 
dressed, too, though how she had managed 
it after locking Ettrick in her room he did 
not pause to consider. The woman, how- 
ever, overlooked nothing. She hitched her 
arm in his. 

“‘ Slower!” she said. “ Unless there is a 
house afire, one would not understand. You 
will arrive entirely soon enough.” 

As it happened, no belated pedestrian 
saw them. Al again entered that darksome 
hall and found himself stumbling up the 
stairs, the woman at his elbow. Up there 
she flung open a door. 

“Get him!” she whispered, and pushed 
him deeper into the Stygian murk. 

“Wh-where?” he was asking, when a 
forearm locked his head in the hinge of a 
powerful elbow. Hands everywhere inhab- 
ited the dark. They caught his wrists and 
ankles. They hooked his elbows over either 
end of an iron rod across his back. They 
roped him, gagged him with a towel, bore 
him to the floor. A last rope-end was 
snatched taut, and he lay swaddled in 
hemp. 

“ Exactly!” spoke a man’s voice, cool and 
calm, and the room was flooded with light. 

It was a bedroom, but Ettrick was not 
in it. Still, there was something of Ettrick, 
too—a jaunty pepper-and-salt splash of 
worsted over the edge of the bed. It was 
Ettrick’s coat, ripped apart at every seam. 

“They must ’a’ torn him all to pieces!” 
thought Al Purkiss, with a shudder for his 
own case. 

“ They ” were three men and the woman. 
They all gave an impression of intense and 
concentrated purpose, of which Al Purkiss 
was but a detail already attended to, like 
a sack of something brought home from 
the grocery. 

“ The keys now, if you please.” 

The voice was the cool and calm one. 
From the eager deference with which the 
others looked to the speaker, there could be 
no mistaking that here was the Prince Luci- 
fer of the deviltry afoot. He was a tall 
man of superior bearing, with virile white 
hair and virile frosted mustache; and his 
eyes, deeply set under the chiseled arch of 
their sockets, were rapt and ardent. 

“ Yes—here, Mr. Felix.” 

A second man held up a ring of keys with 
a chain and gold pencil. They were 
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Ettrick’s keys, as Al recognized from the 
pencil. 

Al decided, too, that the second man was 
the undertaker. The man had an oily 
thickness of speech, manner, and feature 
that easily associated him with funerals 
and the commercializing of grief. His bald 
and lumpy dome was fringed over the ears 
by thin, yellow-gray curls. His round, 
cherubic face bulged with pouched flesh. 
The character lines were the creases and 
folds thus formed. On either side of his 
large nose the cheeks puffed to contact with 
the horn rim of his glasses. There was a 
windy puff under his chin, swelling like a 
cobra’s from his low collar. Mr. Felix 
called him Smith, and the woman, Mrs. 
Smith. 

“Thank you, Smith,” said Mr. Felix. 
“Let Janos take them. And, Janos ”—Al 
would have spelled it Yanos—“ regard care- 
fully under rugs. Tap for loose boards. If 
there are framed pictures, strip off the back- 
ing. Neglect no possible covert. Be thor- 


ough—you have till morning. First, though, 
there is yet this.” 

“This ” was Al Purkiss, as Al himself 
discovered when the man Janos dug a big 


hand into his collar and started with him 
for the door. 

Janos would be the strong-arm, the dirty- 
worker of the gang. He was a gorilla- 
boned specimen, with broad face, round 
head, brown, stubble hair, and protuberant 
gray eyes. Though on a much grosser pat- 
tern, he had the woman’s features. Brother 
and sister they were, or cousins—which 
made the Southside Mortuary Parlors a fam- 
ily affair, except for Mr. Felix. Mr. Felix 
was not so easily placed. He had an air 
of not seeming to belong here. 

“ Light lamp, Mizzi. Bring it with you,” 
said Janos to the woman, dragging his 
trussed captive like a roll of carpet down 
the stairs. 

The bumps rattled Al’s brain and dented 
it with conclusions. Al was on to their 
game now. Burglary! Sure, burglary was 
their little side-line to the undertaker busi- 
ness. Lure a fellow from his room with a 
howling dog, take his keys, go over and loot 
the place. But—and here Al felt a prick- 
ling at the roots of his hair—what did they 
do with the fellow? They couldn’t let him 
loose. They could never let him loose! 
Then what? 

A final bump marked the last step, and 
he was swept into the depths of the dark 
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hall. They passed closed doors until Janos 
stopped, booted one open, and dragged Al 
on in. The woman followed and set the 
lamp down on a wooden box of gruesome 
shape and dimensions. There were many 
such boxes. They were what coffins came 
in. This back room was evidently a stock- 
room. 

Ghosts were bad enough, but why did 
they bring Al to a place where the coffins 
were empty? The towel bound tightly over 


. his mouth was steamed hot with his muffled 


screeches. 

One of the coffin packing-cases had been 
pulled out to the middle of the room. The 
lid was off and leaning against it. Janos 
took Al by the shoulders, the woman took 
him by the feet, and together they laid him 
in the box, on his back. He could only 
goggle up at the ceiling, and not that when 
they put on the lid. 

“T think now you will have quiet for 
sleep, mister!” 

He heard her laugh, but not naturally— 
not at all naturally. 

“ Get the nails, Mizzi,” said Janos. “‘ We 
will nail them up.” : 

“ No, no,” objected the woman. “ You 
must go now, as Mr. Felix says. In the 
morning we will nail them up. And Janos, 
wreck everything, as Mr. Felix says. God 
will be with you!” 


III 


TuHeEy hoisted a weight of some sort on 
the lid and left Al Purkiss to his rest. He 
burst at once into a frenzy of thumping 
about; but the lid was within an inch of 
his nose, and he could not turn over or in 
any way contrive a leverage against it. 
Except for a thin bedding of excelsior the 
box had been filled in with some hard ma- 
terial like cement. 

He lay back in a state of moist exhaus- 
tion. One thing was clear—this coffin-box 
had been prepared specially. It had been 
waiting for him like a grave. 

Like a grave! He remembered something. 
They were going to nail on the lid in the 
morning. They weren’t particular about 
his being dead first. It was so devilishly 
simple, too! You went into the undertaker 
business and buried folks every day, and 
nobody paid any attention. But suppose 
business slacked off and you didn’t want to 
go broke? Well, you put in a dog—just a 
dog. Then, when a neighbor came and 
complained—Lord ’a’ mercy, it was sim- 
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ple! And the next day you hauled ’em 
away in coffin-boxes and buried ’em. 

Al’s poor hectic wits could pick out al- 
most anything from the fantasmagoria of 
his charnel-house, yet who may say what 
icy finger, what instinct of horror, would 
have better guided yours or mine? 

He guessed why they had let him go at 
first, when the woman had had him backed 
between two mirrors with her lamp playing 
on his face. It was because somebody in 
the dark gave her the signal that he didn’t 
look worth robbing. 

Then along comes Ettrick, so fine and 
bigoty. Al could imagine what happened 
to Ettrick. There had been some other kind 
of signal, and the woman had smiled her 
prettiest and dumfoozled him into following 
her up-stairs. 

Then her men-folks had done the rest; 
but when they searched him, and found 
out where he came from, they knew they’d 
have to get Al, too, to head off investiga- 
tion. Now there was nobody who would 


ever think to look at the undertaker’s for 
either of them. 
Ettrick was probably in one of the other 


boxes. Maybe every box held its victim, 
each going through the same silent agony. 
But, at least, the dog was quiet, so the mur- 
derers must have knocked off and called it 
a night. 

Slowly a new horror grew over him. He 
remembered that people shut up tight 
couldn’t live very long. They used up all 
the air. Ettrick and those others, maybe 
they were just boxed corpses by this time. 
About himself, now—Al noticed that the air 
came hot through his nostrils; and the more 
he noticed, the hotter it got. He tried to 
stop breathing for a spell and save air, but 
he had to fight to get his breath back, and 
used up more than ever; so that wouldn’t 
do. The thing to do was to breathe as 
lightly as you could—to be a regular miser 
with what all outdoors was full of. 

In his heart he knew he couldn’t prolong 
his life by more than a few minutes. On 
eternity’s scale years are only minutes; on 
his, minutes had become as precious as 
years. On any scale, the passion for life 
is the same. 

Suddenly his eyes flew open. Yes, they 
had been closed. He had almost gone! 
Maybe that was the way you went, and 
the used-up air acted on you like gas. Or, 
if you did wake up, it was to find yourself 
Strangling to death. Well, he’d stay awake. 
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He tried hard. He lay, fighting off tor- 
por as if it were death’s insidious vampire. 
He fought until he slept. 


He awoke, batting his eyes, the sweat on 
him like ice. He hadn’t the least doubt 
that his eyes were opening on the beyond. 
Already the absolute darkness that had en- 
veloped him was mixing with a blackish 
gray. It couldn’t be imagination, either. 
It was so! Soon would burst on him the 
ineffable, golden glory of the hereafter. 

In exquisite torment he rolled his head 
from one cheek to the other. He didn’t 
quite know when he stopped this, but he 
knew that he was lying still, on one cheek, 
and staring with all his eyes at an auger- 
hole in the side of his box. There were 
many such holes. He hadn’t been in any 
danger of dying at all—that is, not yet. 

He could not understand, of course, 
about the holes. Were the murderers just 
bound they’d bury him alive? It looked 
that way. It didn’t look any other way 
whatever that he could think of. 

A door opened very softly. Twisting on 
his cheek, Al could see through the auger- 
hole that the stealthy visitant was the 
woman, alone. She was in her dressing- 
gown again, and she was lifting a tool-chest 
off one of the boxes. That box had holes in 
it, too. 

She lifted off the lid and leaned over into 
the box. Then she straightened, and from 
the tasseled cord at her waist she drew a 
long kitchen-knife, with edge brightly 
ground. She leaned over into the box again, 
the knife in her hand. He could not see 
what she was doing, but he thought of 
Ettrick lying there and that terrible woman 
bending over him with the knife. 

Presently she finished, and replaced the 
lid and the chest. Then Al saw her fur- 
tive gray eyes turn to where he lay. She 
approached until the skirt of the dressing- 
gown curtained his auger-hole, but he heard 
her pull off the weight on his box. She 
removed the lid and bent over him. Her 
fingers were fumbling strangely about his 
ankles. What was she taking off his shoes 
for? She took them both off and left them 
in the box. 

The business with the knife came now. 
Al writhed and flopped, but she pressed him 
back fiercely with her left hand. Quiver- 
ing, he awaited immolation, and was scarce- 
ly conscious of a slackening of the ropes 
about his legs. Only when next she severed 
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the rope at his wrists did he know that he 
wasn’t being murdered—yet. 

With eyes that shrank, as if he were 
something dead already, she looked down 
at him and put a finger to her lips. 

“Lie still! Lie still!” she whispered. 
“Even if you can remove the gag, do 
not—” 

She stopped at the sound of heavy foot- 
steps on the stairs, and hastily put back the 
lid, and the weight on that. The door 
opened as she finished. 

“What’s this, Mizzi? We want our 
breakfast,” spoke the man Janos. 

“And you can want it till you get it 
yourselves,” retorted the woman. “ Also 
feed the dog. See for yourself—I am nail- 
ing them in.” 

And that was true. Al heard the first 
nail driven into his coffin lid. Janos evi- 
dently stood and watched for a moment, 
and then as evidently took himself away. 

The woman went on nailing. She finished 
Al’s box, and began on the other. Al’s 


bitterness against her passed all bounds. 
Where was the sense in sneaking down and 
cutting a man’s ropes, if the man was go- 


ing to be nailed in anyhow? She was just 
a she murderess playing with her victims! 

There she was now, deviling Ettrick, 
whispering to him through one of the holes. 
But a thick, peremptory voice—Smith’s— 
from the head of the stairs, called her off. 
She went, and everything was still again. 

Alone once more, Al set to work to rid 
himself of the slack wrappings about his feet 
and ankles, but only to discover that he 
could not reach the gag with his hands. 
The iron rod across his back held back his 
elbows, and the lid held back his head. 
Eventually, he might have worked the rod 
down far enough to clear his arms; but 
more things began to happen. 

There was a sliding open of doors, and a 
small gang of negro roustabouts, bossed by 
the man Janos, scuffed in. They lifted Al’s 
box upon a truck, rolled it through the 
somber parlors, out by the street door, and 
across the walk, to push it upon an automo- 
bile van backed against the curb. 

Some little children were passing on their 
way to school. Al felt that this was the 
nearest he would ever be to mortal help, 
but not a sound could he force through the 
towel. Then they pushed him forward in 
the van to make room for more boxes. 

Soon the grim cargo was under way; but 
they had not gone far—certainly not to a 
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burying-ground or other lonely spot—when 
the van slowed down, began backing, and 
bumped to a stop. When Al’s turn in the 
unloading came, he was able to see that 
they were at a wharf, and that the boxes 
were going through the side door of a large 
motor-boat. The vessel was housed over 
all and boldly lettered, in Venetian red on 
yellow, with the name of the Southside 
Mortuary Parlors. 

Al Purkiss and every child, lounger, and 
crab-fisherman about the dock knew that 
old converted sloop; and coffin cases slid- 
ing into the maw of her windowless house 
were a common sight. Supplying stock to 
the trade in Portsmouth and round about 
was almost daily routine with the S. M. P., 
Incorporated. 

On the deck inside, Al’s box was ranked 
between others, and he could see nothing; 
but he heard Janos dismiss the negroes, 
heard the van depart and the side door 
pulled shut. It seemed to Al that the ne- 
groes would be needed to discharge cargo, 
wherever it was to be discharged, and his 
agitation became vivid. 

The wash from a passing tug rocked him 
as in a cradle, but it was not soothing. It 
chilled him like the water of the river itself. 
Those holes in his box? Now he under- 
stood. Those holes were to let in water. 
Sink him in the river—that was the idea! 
Water left no signs of digging. Go out a 
little way, dump him overboard— 

Hold on, though. They’d be seen from 
shore, or from some other boat. Yes, but 
they could wait till night. In fact, they 
were waiting, still tied up to the wharf. 

Within the boat voices reached his ears— 
the woman’s, the funeral man’s, and that 
of Mr. Felix. They talked low, intermit- 
tently, as if nerves were keyed high. An 
hour or more passed; then from the stern 
came some one running, and the voice of 
Janos: 

“ Quick, ‘ake the glasses! A fighting 
mast—a fighting mast! Up the river—just 
pushing out! Here, sight between them 
two middle stanchions. Get it?” 

There was the stir of them getting to 
their feet; then silence, broken by a breath- 
less, half-uttered question. After which, 
Mr. Felix: 

“ Quite right, Janos—quite! The fellow 
Ettrick really told the truth. Here come 
the ugly bulldogs out of their kennel now. 
So to it, comrades—to it, and with God’s 
help in this worthy deed—” 
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The starting explosions of the engine 
drowned the rest. The boat was shoved 
off, the propeller churned water, and, sweep- 
ing widely, they were moving out into the 
river. 

They could not have been five minutes 
under way when, at a word from Mr. Felix, 
the clutch was thrown in reverse, then out 
of gear. The motor hummed on, but there 
was no motion, except for a slight lifting 
and falling, which became an irregular and 
at times violent rocking, due to some activ- 
ity on board that now began. A heavy 
body scraped the deck, being shifted by 
great effort. 

“ Ready? Hold so! Let ’er—go!” 

What followed was a tobogganlike swish, 
a splash, and the deep gurgling of water; 
and the hairs of Al Purkiss’s head stiffened 
on end. One of the big boxes had cer- 
tainly gone overboard! 


IV 


THE boat started again at once, almost 
as if pursued. Al’s hopes, however, were 
brief. After a few revolutions the power 
was shut off, and as soon as the vessel lost 


headway the same high-geared activity re- 
commenced, to end with the swish and 
splash that made Al’s scalp crawl. 

Again they shot ahead with a few kicks 
of the propeller; again the same grisly busi- 
ness was repeated. 


“Lord! Lord!” Al fervidly prayed. 
“ Ain’t there nobody on the river got eyes 
at all? Oh, dear Lord, can’t You see it’s 
goin’ to come my turn if nobody gets curi- 
ous awful mighty quick?” 

Three more stops, and they were moving 
the box next his own. As the space be- 
tween widened, he could see that that other 
box had auger-holes, like his own. They 
all had, he supposed, but this box seemed 
to be heavier. They had to strain harder, 
and something frantic was in their efforts. 

He could see them now. The four of 
them, even the woman, were putting their 
weight and strength to the task. Gradu- 
ally one end of the box began to rise as 
if being jacked up, and the other end— 
but, with his first stricken glance at that 
other end, Al Purkiss knew what a fool he 
had been to hope. 

A fool, sure! For, of course, these care- 
ful fiends wouldn’t be taking chances of 
being seen at their work. Here on a popu- 
lous harbor, in the glare of day, they were 
as safe as pirates making you walk a plank. 
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The boxes hadn’t been going overside at 
all, although they had been going into the 
river. That other end of the box was slant- 
ing down over a square hole in the deck. 
The hole had been covered with a hatch, 
and that with linoleum, both now removed. 
It was the orifice of a vertical chute or 
well, boxed in and water-tight, like the case 
of a centerboard, running straight down 
through the bottom of the boat to one side 
of the keel. 

When the rising end of the box was high 
enough, the four murderers took the weight 
of it on their uplifted hands and pushed 
upward. More and more upright they 
pushed it, until the lower end registered in 
the square hole—until, like the start of an 
avalanche, it shot down and vanished in a 
geyscr of spray. 

Mr. Felix flipped his hand in a little ges- 
ture of farewell. Smith lifted an unctuous 
shoulder; but for all his oily content, Smith 
was not wholly convincing. As for the man 
Janos, beyond any doubt a shudder went 
through that lump of brawn. Even the 
woman’s smile was a mighty sick one. She 
opened her mouth to speak, but Mr. Felix 
said quickly: 

“Only one more, friends! Haste, that’s 
the word—then, ever after, the exaltation 
of duty nobly done!” 

On Al’s anticipation of that downward 
rush and plummet flight to the river’s bot- 
tom, why dwell? A word, though, of the 
woman. While the upended box yet set- 
tled for its plunge, in that split second of 
poised horror, the doomed man heard her 
voice, faint as a broken reed, close to the 
hole nearest his ear. 

“Hold breath—push—push out against 
the—” 

Then the world was cut from under him. 
Heart and stomach seemed to hit his throat, 
and icy water was at his feet. With the 
splash, the speed of his fall slacked abrupt- 
ly, and became more like the easy, sound- 
less descent of a falling star. Water spurted 
through the holes as high as his knees, his 
waist, his neck, and now his head; and he 
caught his breath. 

Whether he then remembered what the 
woman had whispered he never could tell. 
Subconsciously remembering or not, or in 
crazed instinct that did as well, he planted 
the sole of one foot back against the up- 
right bottom of the box, and, braced thus, 
drove desperately with head and _ fists 
against the lid. 
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Instantly he was all in water. The up- 
per edge of the weighted box grazed his 
back as it passed him going down. With 
an instant’s lowering of his arms, he freed 
them from the iron rod. Then, snatching 
off the gag, he beat upward to air. 

He made it, just; and thought he must 
go down again. Near him something 
floated—a plank. It was the lid of his 
coffin-box, now his salvation. Points of 
nails at the edge pricked his hand; they 
scarcely came through a quarter of an inch. 
The woman, doing the nailing herself, had 
substituted these short nails. Doubtless 
she had considered him as good as dead in 
any event, but wished to provide a sop to 
conscience, a palliative to future remorse. 
She had balked at murder, had given the 
victim a chance to escape. If he didn’t, 
that wouldn’t be murder; it would be con- 
tributory stupidity on his part. 

She was not even watching to see if his 
chance availed, or to warn the others to 
pick him up if it did. He had come up in 
the wake of the boat, and, looking back, 
he saw it heading full speed for the wharf. 
No one on it was visible. 

Up-stream a deep-toned blast made him 
face round, and what he saw—or all that 
his eyes considered—was a pair of slenderly 
tapering, fantastic, basketwork towers that 
rose in tandem high above the sky-line of 
shipping. 

“ Fightin’ masts!” he echoed. 

Fighting masts were nothing extraordi- 
nary to the citizenry of Norfolk,but Al Pur- 
kiss’s exclamation was an echo. The two 
words, as words, he had heard but a little 
while before in unforgetable circumstances 
of mystery, and now their repetition on his 
own tongue was laden with a vague and 
sinister puzzlement. It is to be remembered 
that Al’s faculties of cerebration had al- 
ready been sorely driven. 

“ Dog-bite ’em!” he growled earnestly, re- 
ferring to the murderous band. “I don’t 
more’n get one thing guessed out than out 
pops another, and I got to start all over 
again!” 

Now these military masts, they weren’t 
only one pair. There was another pair be- 
hind, and behind that, marking the sinuous 
line of the channel almost back to the navy- 
yard, were other craft of varying type, but 
in color all the same dead slate-gray—sul- 
len, ominous, superbly ugly. 

Ugly? Somehow that was Al’s thought 


about them. But Al Purkiss was endowed 
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with slight originality of mind. His 
thoughts were mostly hand-me-down. 
Where had he got this one? 

“ Ugly—bulldogs!”” He repeated it like 
a parrot testing out a new phrase. Then: 
“Lord A’mighty! Good Lord A’mighty!” 

Pushing the lid before him, he lashed out 
in desperate fury, straight ahead. 

The dreadnought heading the column 
was as yet fully half a mile away, but very 
slightly her course was being deflected. Al 
Purkiss craned a stringy neck and squinted 
through the water dripping from his fore- 
lock. Then he slightly altered his course, 
too. His course and that described by the 
dreadnought’s knifelike line of prow would 
presently converge. In the narrow channel 
os huge battle-ship could turn out only so 

ar. 

The next blast of her whistle was not only 
imperative, but touched with amazement. 
Al Purkiss, however, knew nothing of sail- 
ing regulations. He kept straight on toward 
collision, his eyes straining on a tip of mast 
from which fluttered his country’s flag. 
Snorts of consuming indignation spluttered 
into the little wavelets that lapped his chin. 

“ First keepin’ a howlin’ dog! And now 
—now—they ought to go to jail! They 
ought to have to break rock!” 

Close behind him rose a strangled cry: 

“Wait! Help!” 

It was Ettrick, swimming hard, but plain- 
ly near exhaustion. Al had forgotten about 
Ettrick, but he was glad that the fellow 
had shed his coffin all right. 

“Keep comin’!” he yelled cordially, 
reaching back a hand to help Ettrick to the 
plank. 

But of all the astounding events yet, none 
astounded Al more than when Ettrick 
climbed his shoulder, hooked all ten fingers 
in his throat, and fought like a madman to 
put him under. Going under, Al kicked 
backward with both elbows, and both hit. 
He heard a sharp, sick gasp, and the fingers 
slipped from his throat. He came up, re- 
covered his plank, and clutched Ettrick by 
the hair, for Ettrick was sinking. 

As if from a high building, voices shouted 
down, and Al sighted up the prow of the 
dreadnought, doggedly raising his arm. But 
the big ship had stopped already. 

“What d’you think we are—a jitney?” 

“Back up! Back up!” screamed Al. 
“Please, sir, back up!” 

“ Would you listen?” demanded the voice 
above. “ He thinks he’s a traffic cop!” _ 














A small boat was putting out from the 
side—in good time, because Ettrick was 
clawing to twist himself free. They were 
both dragged over the gunwale into the 
boat. 

“T’ll set you ashore to finish it, where 
you won’t stop any more processions!” said 
the young officer in charge. 

“ That’s the ticket!” cried Ettrick. “ This 
boob’s a nut. I'll get pneumonia now, try- 
ing to save him. Quick, put us ashore!” 

“ Shore nothin’!” stormed Al. “ Cap’n, 
you listen to me. Don’t you let these war- 
ships budge another step! Back ’em—” 

“ Didn’t I tell you he was a nut?” 

“ Back ’em up, I'm tellin’ you! That 
channel in front of you is littered plumb 
full o’ coffins!” 

“ Coffins?” The young officer grinned. 

“Who said coffins?” screeched Al. “I 
mean infernal machines—mines! Mines! 
Look at that barge! Stop her! Stop—” 

The barge, a long one, loaded with 
freight-cars, which a tug was nosing out 
into mid-stream, suddenly rose in a deafen- 
ing pyrotechnic flower-pot of flame. 

“You see?” raged Al Purkiss. 
see?” 

The young officer, pardonably white be- 
cause it was his nearest to being under fire, 
caught Ettrick and dashed him to the bot- 
tom of the boat just as Ettrick would have 
dived overboard. 

“That was meant for us!”” murmured the 
officer. 


“ You 


V 


Arter that, Al Purkiss had no trouble 
in getting himself listened to—no trouble 
at all. The fleet—the navy—the nation— 
would have loaned him its ears. The ad- 
miral certainly did. As soon as he and 
Ettrick stood on the deck of the dread- 
nought, surrounded by captains and cap- 
tains, he began. 

““Name’s Purkiss. “Lectric fixin’s. Say, 
lemme tell you what you do. You send 
and get them Southside Mortery Parlers 
arrested. It was their boat—” 

“ Mortuary parlors? Thank you, Mr.— 
yes, Purkiss.” The speaker turned to one 
of the captains. “ Fetch the wireless op- 
erator. Message for the navy-yard.” 

This speaker was the one with the mus- 
tache of short-cropped gray bristles, and 
Al knew he was the boss. Whenever he 
spoke, some captain or other touched his 
cap and went off like a shot to attend to it. 
ll 
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Two launches were already going over 
the side to sweep for mines. Now the boss 
frowned thoughtfully at Purkiss and Ett- 
rick, but most thoughtfully at Ettrick, 
whose little eyes darted here and there like 


rats hunting a hole. Then he said some- 
thing—the boss, that is—and two sailors 
led Al away. Two more sailors led Ettrick 
away, but not together or to the same place. 

Al hadn’t the least complaint. The grate- 
ful warmth as he went down narrow iron 
steps to somewhere near the engines was 
totally to the good. They stripped and 
rubbed and blanketed him, and coffee came 
piping hot, and lots else; and he was feel- 
ing like his own man again when they 
brought him his clothes, dried and warm 
from the iron, and a pair of new shoes. 

Then one of the young captains appeared 
with the admiral’s compliments, and would 
Mr. Purkiss join him on deck? Mr. Pur- 
kiss gaped, but sure he would, and he did. 

The admiral proved to be the boss—one 
and the same thing. Al didn’t see anything 
of Ettrick, but the two launches had fin- 
ished their mine-sweeping, and queer tur- 
nip-shaped things that looked like can- 
buoys were being gingerly hoisted to the 
deck. A long, light chain and anchor, the 
latter dripping slime, hung from each. 

“ But them’s not coffin-boxes!” Al pro- 
tested. 

“‘ Mortuary goods, nevertheless,” politely 
insisted the admiral. 

Then the captains figured it out for him. 
Given a coffin-case open at one end, and 
sufficiently weighted at the other to carry 
it to the river bottom, then any object of 
a buoyant nature in the box would float 
up and out during the descent. A short, 
light chain attached to the buoyant object 
would pay out, too. An anchor at the end 
of the chain, supposing the descent of the 
box were swift enough, would lift from the 
box, to follow at a more leisurely rate to 
the bottom. Even if the anchor stayed in 
the box, and was not later dragged clear 
by the buoyant object or mine, the purpose 
to anchor the mine would be achieved just 
the same. At the end of the carefully cal- 
culated length of chain, the mine would 
float at the desired depth below the surface, 
and there lie in wait for a passing vessel, to 
detonate on contact. 

Al Purkiss nodded, quite satisfied, and 
he needed no urging to satisfy them in re- 
turn. Stormily he breasted through his 
cumulative billows of unspeakable indigna- 
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tion, from howling dog to realization that 
the murderers were German plotters— 
though the woman and that Janos would 
probably be Hunks—and that the coffin- 
boxes were mines to blow up our bulldogs— 
no, battle-ships. 

Here an orderly brought the admiral a 
sheet of paper, and the admiral said it was 
a wireless, if he had Al’s permission to read 
it. Having done so, he was able to inform 
Al that the Southside Mortuary Parlors— 
including good-will—had been sold several 
days before by one Bruno Smith, the pro- 
prietor. The purchase-money had been 
paid over, although the said Bruno Smith 
was not to give possession, except at his 
own option, until the first of the month; 
but apparently Smith had this day auto- 
matically given possession. In other words, 
Smith had skipped. 

The last seen of him, or of any of the 
quartet, was when they left the motor-boat 
to enter a closed touring-car waiting for 
them. Secret Service operatives were scour- 
ing hotfoot to pick up their trail. 

“ But,” said the admiral, “ I don’t think 
any more mortuary parlors in our port 
towns will cast coffins on the waters. I 
predict, too, that somewhere in the land will 
be found a coffin-factory with a high-ex- 
plosive side-line, and that the description 
of the manufacturer and distributor will 
coincide with that of our mysterious Mr. 
Felix.” 

Al interposed to hope to goodness they’d 
catch the man, but there was still some- 
thing else that pestered him. What the 
Sam Hill did the admiral suppose that that 
Ettrick wanted to try to drown him for? 

“ Suppose,” said the admiral, going sud- 
denly cold and deadly, “ we ask him?” 

At his command Ettrick was brought. 

“ Mr. Ettrick,” began the admiral, “ if 
you please, sir, who is your employer?” 

“ Why—why,” Ettrick began, and then 
put a labored bravado into it. “ Why, the 
best any man could have, sir! You know— 
Uncle Sam!” 

The admiral nodded. 
cept this. 

“Yes, sir, over in the navy-yard,” 
Ettrick hastened on, but never meeting 
the admiral’s eye; “ draftsman—ordnance 
building.” 

“ Place of residence?” 

“Oh, that? Why, you see, Portsmouth 
is such a tame burg, I got me a room over 
in Norfolk, and—” 


He appeared to ac- 
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“Mr. Ettrick, a firm of undertakers 
moved into your neighborhood because of 
you. They enticed you to them through 
the agency of a dog, though they would 
have found some other way had that snare 
failed. Now these undertakers already had 
an inkling that we should soon be sailing 
to join the fleet at Guantanamo, but from 
you they learned positively that we should 
leave to-day.” 

“ Wait, wait!” pleaded Ettrick. “I didn’t 
know you would. I thought you weren't. 
I meant to fool them. Honest! Hon—” 

“In that case,” questioned the admiral 
softly, “ why did you try to keep my friend 
Purkiss here from saving us?” 

“ Because—well, you see, he’d heard 
them Germans say I’d told them, and he’d 
tell you, and—and you'd think I was spy- 
ing for them.” 

“Yes, and so it seemed best all round to 
let us come on and be blown up. Yes, it 
would have saved you much embarrassment 
—I can see that!” 

“But, admiral, if I was spying for 
them—” 

“Not for them, Mr. Ettrick, or they 
wouldn’t have needed a trap to catch you 
so as to search your room.” 

“ My room? They searched my room?” 
Ettrick’s color was that of wet ashes. 

“ Mr. Ettrick,” said the admiral, “ if you 
please, sir, who is your employer?” 

“God be my witness, admiral—God 
be my—” 

“ An employer,” continued the admiral, 
“that is neither Unc:. Sam, nor yet Ger- 
many, but is nevertheless some one eager 
to pay for secrets such as a navy-yard 
draftsman might procure. An employer for 
whom you have made a business of gather- 
ing valuable information, a batch of which 
was presumably awaiting delivery in this 
room of yours in Norfolk. Faugh!” ex- 
claimed the admiral, his repression at an 
end. “I’m no scavenger! Take it from be- 
neath my nose!” 

He pointed at Ettrick, and turned his 
head. Then, as if looking on the brighter 
side of life, and thanking his Creator that 
there was a brighter side, he frowned 
thoughtfully at Al Purkiss. 

One of the captains—in fact, the captain 
himself—noted the significance of that 
changed expression. 

“Indeed, it is a lucky country we have, 
and that’s what I’ve always maintained,” 
said this captain. ‘“ Here this moment, by 
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every decipherable logic of events, we 
should be a heap of scrap in the river mud, 
but what happens? A species of illiterate 
hillbilly—ail honor to him!—comes swim- 
ming and says to please back up, and he 
saves us about twenty million dollars’ worth 
of capital ship. Speaking of luck—” 

“ Qur country has always been lucky in 
her patriots, if that’s what you mean,” said 
the admiral, with the faintest trace of re- 
proof in his tone. “I was only wondering 
how in this instance she can show her ap- 
preciation.” 

He turned to Al Purkiss, as if that worthy 


man might be able to help him out. Al 
had been waiting for the chance. 

“ T’ll tell you,” he said. ‘“ I been aimin’ 
some time or other to step over to the navy- 
yard, to see what folks want to go over 
there to see; but Ettrick, he said the gates 
was shut—” 

“So they are,” said the admiral gravely; 
“but, perhaps, if I spoke to the Secretary 
of the Navy about it, and he spoke to the 
President, it might somehow be arranged.” 

“Of course, I wouldn’t hurt nothin’. You 
could just explain that to him, please, sir,” 
said Al gratefully. 


b 





PLANTING 


THE TREE 


For all my works of love undone, 
For all my prayers unsaid, 

For Thy good race I have not run, 
Lord, take Thou this instead— 

This tree I plant, which time shall make 
A green benignity, 

A living kindness, for whose sake 
My sins Thou'lt pardon me. 


In songs of praise were my lips mute? 
Hark, from that dense retreat, 

More jubilant than fife and flute, 
Than viol-strings more sweet, 

Thy happy birds are caroling. 
My silence who shall heed? 

This tree shall for a century sing 
When i am dumb indeed! 


Have children played, than foam more bright 
Blown on the summer sea, ° 

Nor won my spirit to delight ? 
Forgive, Lord, for the tree! 

Its frolic leaves shall time their dance, 
Its winds croon lullabies, 

And through its branches stars shall glance, 
Kind as their mothers’ eyes. 


A shadowy screen for love's embrace 
On dusks of dew and myrrh; 

For sun-browned toil an hour of grace 
In noon’s blue, vibrant stir. 

And when a hundred years have sped, 
Behold the final gift— 

The tree, a hearth-fire, signals red 
Across time’s whirl and drift. 


For all my works of love undone, 
For all my prayers unsaid, 
For Thy good race I have not run, 
Lord, take this tree instead! 
For though I darkly glimpsed Thy will, 
Though dull my hand and thought, 
Though my most pompous right proved ill, 
One certain good I wrought. 


Anne O’Hagan 














Immortal Andrew’ 


BY BOYD FISHER 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


N the evening before the day appointed for his marriage to Eleanor Peabody, Andrew Keppel, 
who tells the story, has a strange encounter with a burglar. The intruder breaks into the house 
where Keppel lives with his parents, assaults Franz, the butler, and robs Andrew's bedroom at 

leisure while two confederates carry off the silverware from down-stairs. Trapped in the room, and 
unwilling to raise an alarm for fear of terrifying his mother, young Keppel has to watch the ruffian 
as he steals the diamond necklace that was to have been Eleanor’s wedding-present. 

Next morning Andrew is summoned to Mr. Peabody's office, where Eleanor’s father, a man of 
large business interests, makes an unexpected announcement. He tells his future son-in-law that he 
proposes to give him two years for training, and then to install him as general manager of the Pea- 
body factories. Andrew feels that he cannot refuse this generous offer; but he is so much perturbed 
by a sense of the responsibilities involved, and by doubts as to his fitness for the position, that on his 
way home, in his extreme abstraction, he is run over and crushed by a heavy mail-truck. 

When he regains consciousness, he finds himself lying on the sawdust-strewn floor of a saloon. 
He has no crushed limbs or broken bones, but is bleeding from a bullet-wound near the heart. An 
ambulance takes him to Bellevue Hospital, and there, after two days of delirium, he recovers, to find 
that in some mysterious way his personality has been changed. His mind is that of Andrew Keppel, 
but his body that of the burglar who robbed him three nights before. It follows that when he 
escapes from the hospital and goes back to the Keppel house he is repudiated and turned over to 
the police. They identify him as Bill Mack, a notorious criminal who is “ wanted” on a charge of 
murder, having killed another gangster named Henry Ludlow. It appears that it was in revenge for 
this killing that Ludlow’s partner, Merl Hoben, shot Mack in the saloon where the transfer of per-~ 
sonalities took place. 

In the police-station, Keppel—or Mack, if he should now be called so—makes a desperate attack 
on the officers in charge, and his great strength enables him to batter some of them heavily; but he is 
cverpowered and sent to the Tombs. Here he is recognized by one of the warders, who, knowing 
Mack's political importance as a power in the underworld, sends for Jim Sweeney, a district leader. 
Sweeney tells the guard that he must arrange to let the prisoner escape. 


as a friend of the boys in trouble,” the 
guard added. 
“Well,” asked Sweeney, 
plan? It’s up to you.” 
“Can’t we send him somewhere, and let 
him break away before he gets there?” 


XVII 
HE greasy-faced guard did not take “ what’s 
kindly to Sweeney’s suggestion that 
l.e should arrange an escape for me. 
“This dassen’t be a raw affair,” he 


your 








objected. 

“ There isn’t anything raw about letting 
Bill Mack go,” Sweeney replied ironically. 

“TI mean it’s got to look like a accident 
—to the newspapers.” 

“T’m glad you appreciate that,” said the 
politician. ‘“ The papers have been ham- 
mering at the administration for several 
things lately, especially those jail deliveries 
last week. You know my opinion about 
how they were bungled. If Bill’s escape 
appears to be deliberate, I’m afraid the 
press will cast positive insinuations.” 

“* Specially seein’ as Bill is so well known 


* Copyright, 1917. by Boyd Fisher—This story began in the June. 
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“Where have we any excuse to send 
him?” 

“ Say we thought he had smallpox or 
somethin’, and send him to Bellevue for 
examination.” 

“He just came from the hospital ves- 
terday, and no one could say that he looked 
like a smallpox patient then.” 

I was anxious to help out any plan that 
promised escape. 

“ Can’t you say that I developed trouble 
with my heart again, as the result of my 
fight?” 

“Perhaps we could,” replied Sweeney; 
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"but it’s not plausible that a man able to 
assault and nearly kill two police officers, 
no matter how recently he had come from 
the hospital, should be thought weak 
enough twelve hours later to be sent back 
to Bellevue, especially if he showed 
strength enough to escape from the guarded 
ambulance. It would look like a deliberate 
excuse to get him out of the Tombs. No, I 
think that however you escape, the method 
must not involve any act of deliberate judg- 
ment on the part of the prison administra- 
tion, which they would have to stand up 
later and defend. It must be, as Tom, 
here, says, an accident, involving only lack 
of presence of mind or carelessness on the 
part of the officials, which they will be 
under no necessity of defending.” 

This seemed logical enough, so we set to 
work studying out plans involving chance 
or coincidence. 

“Couldn’t Bill climb that water-pipe in 
the outer corridor, where the dago clumb 
up and sawed through the bars yesterday?” 
suggested Tom. 

“ That might be all right once, but it has 
been done before. You have no excuse for 


leaving prisoners out in the middle corridor 


at night, when the cells are usually locked, 
and no one is allowed even in the cell-block 
corridor.” 

“Well, Sweeney, what have you got to 
say, if none of my ideas ain’t any good?” 
asked the guard. 

“Your ideas aren’t big enough for letting 
a man like Bill Mack escape. It’s going 
to be a noisy affair anyway, and there 
might as well be enough noise to drown out 
any complaints. Let’s remember that Bill 
is known as a big criminal, and let’s get up 
some scheme that will look like a big 
criminal’s daring handiwork.” 

“I’m ready for anything. What’s the 
answer?” inquired Tom. 

“Make it a regular jail-delivery, with 
several other prisoners besides Bill escap- 
ing. It can happen at the change of guards 
at midnight. Shots can be fired, and—”’ 

Sweeney stopped, and his lips tightened; 
an ugly look came into his eyes, presaging 
some still more daring proposal. Turning to 
the guard, he said: 

“Can’t you arrange for Luck Birnbaum 
to get in on the meeting, and shoot him 
as he escapes? Then it will look like a real 
fight. Besides, it will keep Luck from turn- 
ing State’s evidence in the Nineteenth 
Precinct graft trial.” 
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My head dropped. I could 
Murder, actually, 
The cold-. 


I sickened. 
barely sit in my chair. 
was proposed in my behali! 
bloodedness of it stunned me. I saw the 
world through a new window. Men were 
still doing these things as part of the tactics 
of their daily business! 

Sweeney and the guard looked at me, 
watching me as I struggled with my 
feelings. 

“Well, what about it, Bill?” asked the 
guard. ‘“ Do you think you could get Luck 
if we let him start out with you?” 

“Get him?” I whispered. ‘“ What do 
you mean?” 

“Well,” interposed Sweeney, “it 
couldn’t be a mere jab in the leg. He’d 
have to be croaked!” 

I couldn’t answer, but looked desperately 
from one to the other. My head roared 
and swam with the strain under which I 
labored at the moment. 

How could I go on with this criminal 
masquerade? How, on the other hand, 
did I dare do otherwise? Nature itself 
had deserted me. My own mother would 
not believe that I was Andrew Keppel. 
The rest of the world would laugh at my 
protestations, and stood ready to send me 
to the chair for the murder of a man whom 
I had never seen! 

Bill Mack I was, and Bill Mack’s 
chances of escape were ali I had to rely 
upon. And yet, at the critical juncture, 
I did not feel equal to him. If he could 
approve of murder, I couldn’t follow him. 
Andrew Keppel wasn’t anywhere in the 
discussion, and, as Bill Mack, I couldn’t 
stay in it. I was losing the grip on my 
make-believe charactef. 

“What about it, Bill, what about it?” 
insisted the guard anxiously. 

“ You're asking me to commit murder, 
do you know that?” I shouted, getting 
control of my wits and losing control of 
my temper. “ Well, I’ve got to think what 
about it!” 

The conference committee remained si- 
lent while I got up and paced the floor. 
The sound of my own heavy footfalls, the 
sight of my massive legs, as I cast my 
glance to the floor, reassured me somewhat. 
It occurred to me that I was big enough 
and strong enough to leave those rascals 
out of account. I could make my own 
plan of escape. 

Of course! Let them arrange their 
scheme as they pleased. I could agree to 
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shoot Luck, but would I have to do it? 
Certainly not! 

I turned to my friends, finding them 
scowling and anxious. It was evident that 
they did not altogether relish permitting 
murder to be done in order that I might 
escape. What must my power over them 
be, if murder was less terrible in its con- 
sequences than the refusal to let me escape 
would be? 

“ Fix up your scheme,” I said with ill- 
concealed contempt. “ Give me a gun, and 
leave the doors open. I guarantee you I'll 
get out and away!” f 

The plans were completed with a rush. 
In an hour the guards were to be changed. 
In the mean time the prisoners were to be 
allowed in the cell-block corridor, “ on ac- 
count of the heat.” I was to see Luck 
Birnbaum and the fellow who knew me, 
and arrange for a break at the change of 
guards. The old watch would be locking 
the cell-block when the new watch opened 
the outer doors. For a moment, therefore, 
all doors would be unlocked. 

I was to overpower the nearest guard, 
who would make a pretense of resisting, but 
who would really hand me his revolver. 
The other would rush to his assistance, 
leaving the outer door unlocked. He would 
shoot at me, and I, pretending to reply, 
would hit Birnbaum, instead of the guard, 
and would make sure that I killed him. 
With this evidence of a desperate struggle 
to cover up the appearance of collusion, I 
was to be permitted to escape without 
further hindrance. I was to shoot Birn- 
baum, instead of the guard’s doing so, 
merely because it was my escape, and it was 
equitable that I should let the jailers go 
“with clean hands,” as Sweeney put it. 

This scheme arranged, we hastily broke 
up the conference. The purpose of it was 
so grim and the conclusion so desperate 
that not one of us could-longer bear the 
sight of the men who had helped him make 
his decision. 

I went back to my cell with the guard, 
who came and opened the cell!-block. When 
he had done so, and had explained to the 
prisoners that it was because of the great 
heat, he hurried away—of course, without 
looking in my direction again. 

I was to see Birnbaum and the other 
fellow at once, and must broach the plot 
to make a breakaway at the midnight 
watch. Instead, I cast myself down on the 


bunk, wholly dejected by my situation. 
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Solely for strategic reasons, I had pretended 
to fall in with a plot to kill. I tried to tell 
myself that it was not Andrew Keppel, but 
Bill Mack, who was involved even in that 
stratagem. Nevertheless, I was sick with 
shame. 

Andrew was more remote just now than 
Bill. I felt like Bill. I passed for Bill. 
The impression that I made on people now 
was the effect of the great strength and 
force that Bill had bequeathed to me. I 
was growing proud of that strength, quite 
as proud as if I had gained it by a long 
and arduous course of training. And here 
I was, able to create a new status for my- 
self, but voluntarily permitting people to go 
on thinking me a crook and a murderer! 

My plot would never have been broached 
had not the fellow who had hailed me 
before taken advantage of the open. cell- 
block to pay me a call. He put his hand 
on my back and shook me. 

“ Bill, wake up!” he said. 

I sat up quickly and looked at him. 
Though he had sought me, he was quaking 
with fear. 

“Who are you?” I asked. 

“ Good Lord, Bill, don’t you know me?” 

“I’ve been shot, and a lot more things 
have happened. I’m not just right in my 
head yet. Who are you?” 

The fellow shook still more. 
frightened to reply at once. 

“I’m Hoben,” he finally emitted. 

I was too weary to make any further 
pretenses. 

“T don’t know who you are,” I said. 

“ Bill, are you in your right mind? I’m 
Hoben, Merl Hoben. I shot you! I was 
the one that did it! Don’t you remember?” 

I laughed. The thing was so startling 
that I couldn’t see anything but the joke 
of it. The sight of a trembling, pale, 
agitated .iranger invading my cell at mid- 
night to tell me that he was well acquainted 
with me, and to beg me to believe that he 
had made an attempt on my life, was more 
than my tired brain could take seriously. 

Hoben’s added terror in the face of this 
reception, however, sobered me. 

“ Well, Hoben, I didn’t die. 
you.” 

Like a dog that rises from a beating, 
wriggling with joy when his master relents, 
Hoben showered me with gratitude. 

“ Bill, do you mean that?” he asked 
eagerly. “ Will you try to get me off? 
Will you say I didn’t do it, or it was an 


He was too 


I forgive 











accident or something? You know the 
gang always counts on you keeping your 
quarrels to yourself. Will you do that 
now?” 

Tired as I was, I thanked my stars that 
Hoben had been sent to me. Here was the 
one man who could give me a clue to my 
transformation, who could at least partly 
connect me up with the past. 

‘““Hoben, I won’t have to do any swear- 
ing for you or against you,” I said. “ You 
and I are going to leave this place together 
in five minutes. Here comes the guard 
how.” 

“ Are they going to let us out?” 


“No, we are going to break out. Follow 
right behind me!” 
The guards did their part well. It had 


been skilfully arranged. As one opened 
the door to the outer corridor, the - other 
unlocked the inner door near my cell. I 
rushed at him, as he dropped his eyes to 
avoid a telltale grin. He pretended to 
resist me, but without any outcry of alarm, 
. till I stripped him of his weapons. Then 
I ran at top speed down the corridor to- 
ward the outer guard, who obediently stood 
by the open door, while the shuffling, fear- 
some Hoben clutched at my coat-tail for 
protection. 

When we reached the second guard, bed- 
lam broke loose. The other prisoners, 
suddenly aroused to the proceedings, leaped 
from their dungeons with the wild cries of 
jackals and hyenas. The guard at the 
second door paled at what he saw, and the 
corridor trembled with the thunder of the 
rushing footsteps. 

I paused for a-second and looked around. 
It was no wonder that the guard paled. 
The prisoners, ghostly figures in the dim 
light, had sprung upon the disarmed keeper 
like devils. I saw him flung to the floor, 
and his head cracked upon the iron plates. 
The oncoming mutineers jumped and 
stamped upon him in their crazy rage. 

Although I, too, was an escaping pris- 
oner, I instinctively moved to keep that 
repulsive mob in its cage. Pulling Hoben 
and the paralyzed guard through the barred 
door, I slammed it in the faces of the first 
comers. Then, closing the iron door, I 
shut in their noisy cries as in a cellar. 

The deputy sheriff, hiding in his office, 
was lured out by curiosity. 

“ How'd it work?” he asked hoarsely. 

“There’s trouble inside,” I replied, 
shuddering. ‘“ Let’s hurry, Hoben!” 
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The‘next moment we were free. 

“Where are you going now?” 
Hoben as we hit the fresh air. 

“’m still out of my right senses, Merl,” 


gasped 


“You'll have to take me home.” 
XVIII 


Tue first dash of cool, fresh night air 
stimulated me. Two days of imprisonment 
were enough to teach me the thrill of free- 
dom. How big the world seemed, and 
how many courses of action seemed to be 
open to a man! How strong I was now, 
and what couldn’t I make of Bill Mack’s 
body? This thought reconciled me to the 
uncertainties of my new fate. 

I might have loitered, but Hoben 
clutched my arm with both his skinny 
hands and pushed me anxiously before him, 
as if hiding behind my bulk. 

“ Let’s hurry, Bill! For the Lord’s sake, 
let’s hurry!” he whined softly. 

“Oh, they'll give us a fair start before 
they pretend to give an alarm,” I said. 

“But the police know us, Bill; every 
blamed one of them has my picture in his 
pocket. Even when they have me in jail, 
they’re out looking for me on the street. 
Let’s hurry!” 

He made me nervous, too. The police 
probably knew me as well as him, and I 
could expect no favors from them after 
my assault upon the captain. The Tombs 
people were another crowd altogether. 

It being late, there were few pedestrians 
on the street, and that made it risky for us. 
The patrolmen would scrutinize every face. 
Hoben, therefore, sought the darkest thor- 
oughfares. It was evident, too, that he 
knew them, for he threaded and turned 
with absolute surety. Fortunately the 
streets in the neighborhood of the Tombs 
are dark and narrow at best, and most of 
the men we passed were sufficiently ill- 
favored to make us look fairly respectable 
by comparison. 

We were not stopped as we hurried along 
and silently made our way toward the East 
Side. Soon we were on the Bowery, which 
was still brightly lighted and crowded with 
people—many of them stupid, drunken, or 
starving men. We came to a neat-looking 
building, almost churchly in appearance. 
A line of down-and-outs was filing in. 

“What's this, Hoben?” I asked. 

“ Cripes! Don’t you know the Bowery 
Mission? Say, let’s go in an’ get a cup 0’ 
coffee. The bulls ain’t allowed in here.” 


I said. 
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“I haven’t any money.” 

“You don’t need any here. Ain’t you 
never been here? They give you coffee and 
rolls any night at one o'clock, if you stay 
up for it.” 

We filed in with the rest, a filthy crew, 
but pitiful. Their ravenous but servile 
eagerness for the tin cup of coffee and plate 
of bread made my heart sink, and my ap- 
petite, keen enough before, disappeared. I 
took the coffee, however, chiefly because 
Hoben seemed very hungry, and I[ didn’t 
wish to appear fastidious. 

We sat at a bare, clean table. I ex- 
pected to talk with Hoben, but until he 
had satisfied his ravenous hunger he had 
no conversation for any one. Talk was 
not in the spirit of the occasion, apparently. 
Save for a few grunts, or short, low chortles 
or curses, little was said to indicate whether 
those feeding were men or animals. 

They were a seedy lot, indeed. Their 
filthy clothes, their shaggy hair and 
beards, their shifty, hollow eyes—eyes that 
saw no one thing differently from another, 
save, perhaps, danger of arrest and punish- 
ment—such things sickened me with pity. 
And yet I felt comfortable with these fel- 
lows. Their attitude was reassuring. They 
had no interest in other people’s business. 
They wanted merely to be let alone. At 
least they would not bother me. 

Hoben seemed to forget entirely the 
perils of the streets. He Tost years in ap- 
pearance. In this room he felt safe, and, 
with him, danger out of sight seemed to be 
danger out of mind. 

When he finished his portion, he leaned 
back, still silent, but his brow was suffused 
with unwrinkled calm. He searched 
through his pockets and managed to find a 
dirty toothpick, which he stuck in the cor- 
ner of his mouth, while he sucked at his 
teeth. Meanwhile he hunted up the 
“ makings ” of a cigarette, which he rolled 
with a dexterous finger. 

The down-and-outs were suffered to rest 
for a few moments after their fill-up, but 
at some sign that escaped my notice all 
rose to go at once, and we mingled in the 
thickest of the crowd for safety. As we 
reached the door, Hoben recoiled. Aside 


from stopping short and holding me, his 
movements were slight, but he contrived to 
express the utmost alarm. 

Drawing me back into the room with 
him, he closed the door and held the rest 
of the crowd back. They shuffled curiously 
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around him, sleepily annoyed at the 
obstruction. Hoben held up his hand to 
them. 


“ Two bulls and a snoop!” he said sharp- 
ly. “ They know me and my pal here, and 
it’s up the creek for us if they get us. Some 
of you frame up a fight when you get out, 
and keep them busy, while we make our 
getaway! = 

‘All right, kiddo,” 
youngster with a sturdy 
let’s you and me mix it!” 

Without more ado than that Hoben let 
them file out. When we had lingered a 
moment, we heard a racket begin and rise 
to sudden fury. Looking out cautiously, 
we saw the midnight crowd massing rapidly 
around a struggling group. Loungers from 
every direction were running up. Two 
policemen were hammering their way into 
the center of the push. 

Although the light from several arc-lamps 
threw a brilliant glare on the sidewalk in 
front of the mission, we were for the mo- 
ment as good as invisible. No one saw 
us leave, or paid any attention to us, until 
we were well out of sound and sight of the 
mix-up. 

“Well, Hoben,” I ventured to remark, 
“vou managed that pretty well!” 

“Those cops ought to be broke for linin’ 
up in front ” he said. 


said a rough-looking 
frame. “ Jake, 


of the mission,’ 
“ They’re supposed to give that beat the 
go-by. The boys got to have some neutral 
territory. Guess they’re after somethin’ 
big. It must have got around about us 
sneakin’ out of the cooler.” 

“Where are we going next?” I asked. 

“ Gert’s, of course,” replied Hoben. 

We passed down through the East Side 
to a less thickly settled section—somewhere 
in the vicinity of Franklin Square, I judged. 
The streets in that section were dimly 
lighted and almost wholly deserted. I could 
never have found my way into that neigh- 
borhood without a guide. 

At last we reached a three-story house, 
set slightly back between two warehouses. 
It was dark, bleak, and, to al! appearances, 
uninhabited; but Hoben, sighing with re- 
lief, hastened up the several steps to the 
recessed entrance and pushed a bell. We 
couldn’t hear it ring, and no step was heard. 


“Isn’t it the same ring?” whispered 
Hoben. ‘“ Two longs, three shorts, and two 
longs?” 

“Yes,” I ventured, “unless Gert has 


changed it the last week.” 























He pushed the button again, and this 
time stirred up a vague response. Before 
long the door opened slightly, without any 
one’s speaking or appearing at the opening, 
and we edged our way in. 

The portal was closed and fastened by 
some invisible hand, while I clutched Hoben 
for guidance in the dark, lest he should get 
avay from me. Some one turned on a 
tiny electric light. 

* Well, if it ain’t Bill!” exclaimed a 
woman’s voice. 

With a shock fully as great as any I 
had yet received, I perceived that it was a 
young negress. Could this be the “ Gert” 
whom I had feared and yet almost hoped to 
see? A word from Hoben steadied me. | 

‘‘ Where is Gert, Sis?” he asked. 

“She just got back from Atlantic City 
to-day. Read in the papers that Bill was 
in trouble, and hurried home to see what 
she could do. She just got to sleep. I'll 
run tell her.” 

“No, no, don’t!” I exclaimed. “I’ve 
been shot, and I’m weak and tired. I want 
to sleep before I see Gert.” 

“Oh, all right, Bill, maybe you better. 
The poor young ’un needs to get some sleep 


herself. Do you-all want something to 
eat?” 

{ was about to refuse, but Hoben 
interjected. 


* You're dead right, we want something 
to eat, an’ we want something to drink, 
too—get that? Hope you ain't goin’ to 
send a frend to bed dry and hungry, Bill, 
when he comes to visit ye?” 

Sis, as Hoben had called her, led us 
through a kind of parlor, as I judged, and 
into what proved to be, when she turned on 
the lights, a dining-room. 

I was amazed at the sight that met my 
eyes. A room without windows it was, but 
finished and furmshed with a magniticence 
that dazzled even' my eyes. From floor to 
ceiling the walls were covered with ebony, 
and the ceiling was beamed with rosewood 
or light mahogany. A single cluster of 
lights at the ceiling gave the only illumina- 
tion, aside from a brass table-lamp that 
hung by a thick brass chain. 

Several panels of tapestry relieved the 
austerity of the ebony woodwork. The 
heavy sideboard glistened with massive 
silver, and cut glass flashed from the china- 
closet. Ali Baba, admitted by an “ open 
sesame ” into the den of the Forty Thieves, 
was not more startled by the splendor that 
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lay around him than I at the unexpected 
richness of this windowless room. 

Hoben’s familiarity with the surround- 
ings was reassuring. He kept his hat on 
and put his feet upon a very fine table. 
He took them down very promptly, how- 
ever, when Sis came into the room with a 
tray bearing six bottles of beer and a plate 
of sandwiches. 

Sis sat down, too, and opened a bottle of 
beer for herself. She scorned Hoben’s 
fashion of drinking straight from the bottle, 
however. Her manner bore out the im- 
pression conveyed in her face and dress—— 
that she was the indulged but well- 
conducted servitor of some lady. 

I could neither eat nor drink. As soon 
as I was comfortably seated, the relief 
from excitement and the warmth of the 
house made me terribly sleepy. I rested 
my head on the table and dozed off. 

“You better go on up to your room,” 
said Sis, shaking me. 

I roused myself with an effort. 

“Ts the door to Gert’s room closed?” I 
asked. “I don’t want to wake her.” 

My query, decided upon some time be- 
fore, was intended to guide me in finding 
a room into which I might safely go. 

* Are you-all going to sleep by yourself?” 
asked Sis, surprised. 

“ Yes, 1 mustn't see Gert till morning. 
You go on up and close the door to her 
room, if it’s open, and turn on the lights in 
mine. You can put Hoben in whenever 
he-finishes those other four bottles of beer.” 

“Don’t you worry about just four more 
bottles,” said Hoben. “I know where the 
ice-box is!” 

I left him guzzling, while I found my 
way up to a bed. I was too weary to 
notice anything else. 

In a twinkling I sank into the first un- 
disturbed sleep I had had since the night 
before Bill Mack held me up in my own 
house. 


XIX 


Hosen waked me long before I should 
have awakened on my own account. He 
had procured a morning paper, which he 
spread out before me on the bed, and then 
did his best to get me conscious. As soon 
as I could open my eyes, the sight of his 
livid and jail-impressed face was enough 
to recall me to the extraordinary predica- 
ment in which I was, and to remind me of 
the need of being thoroughly awake. 
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“See here!” cried Hoben softly, his 
hands shaking. ‘“ Here you are in the big- 
gest stink that’s been raised since they 
potted Rosenthal!” 

I hauled myself up to a sitting position, 
and, neglecting the big head-lines, ran my 
eyes over the smaller stories on the first 
page. 

“Not down there—it’s here, by thun- 
der!”” Hoben exclaimed. 

He indicated the big head that spread 
clear across the top of the page, followed by 
a news story that ran half-way down the 
page across two columns. If it hadn’t been 
so big, I should have seen it first thing. 

“ Bill Mack escapes from the Tombs!” 
it shouted at me. ‘“ Takes Hoben, his 
assailant, with him— Davidson orders 
sweeping inquiry—special grand jury to in- 
vestigate charge that Tombs officials had 
orders from ‘man higher up’ to let Mack 
escape—Farelly’s condition still serious— 
fifty special deputies join search for biggest 
criminal—mystery of Mack’s second in- 
vasion of Keppel home still unsolved.” 

The mere size of the sensation developed 
in the head-lines was stunning. I stared 
at the print, unable to read the article that 
followed. 

The thought that took hold of me was 
that whether I was really Bill Mack or 
really Andrew Keppel, every action de- 
scribed in the head-lines was directed by 
the brain of which I had always been con- 
scious. The “ biggest criminal” referred 
to could be none other than myself. I had 
choked Farelly. I had broken jail with the 
connivance of men higher up. I had in- 
vaded the Keppel home, leaving an already 
grief-stricken woman delirious as the result 
of the shock I had given her. It was I 
whom the fifty special deputies were seek- 
ing, and no assertion that I was once 
Andrew Keppel would enable me to explain 
what I had done since I became Bill Mack. 

I looked at Hoben; I was startled, 
shaken with fear. Must I accept this repul 
sive jailbird as my partner, my equal, my 
support? Must I accept this secret hiding- 
place as my own home—more of a haven 
and shelter than I had ever suspected a 
dwelling-place could become? Would I 


dare contest my status as a hunted law- 
breaker? 

“Don’t look so darned funny!” protested 
Hoben, paler than before. 

“ You and I are in the same boat, aren’t 
we, Hoben?” I asked. 
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“Sure we are! I ain’t rocking it, am I?” 

It was a comfort, a positive comfort, to 
have this fellow with me in my misery. At 
least I wasn’t wholly out of the sphere of 
ordinary human experience. 

“Why don’t you read what it says?” 
demanded Hoben. 

“* Guess I will, only I’d rather you went 
out and came back a little later,” I replied. 

“ All right, I'll tell Sis to get you some 
coffee,” he said humbly. 

The paper was a blessing to me, because 
‘of what it told about Bill Mack. Although 
I was far from placing reliance in all that 
the story said, I was sure that if I wished 
to keep the character of Bill Mack for the 
time being, I should be helped by the hints 
given in the authentic list of his past mis- 
deeds. Here they were, grouped together 
in a box of black-face type: 


CHRONOLOGY OF MACK’S CRIMES 


September 16, 1912—Throws Sam Hicks, prize- 
fighter and once fellow iron-worker, from swinging 
beam on framework of Bankers Life Company 
Building, two hundred feet above Broadway. 
Acquitted of murder December 21, 1912, on 
grounds of self-defense. 

january 4, 1913—Implicated in daring rob- 
bery of Pennsylvania Railroad car-ferry by gang 
that seizes operating crew, rifles express cars, and 
runs ferry ashore on Staten Island. 

April 20, 1913—Captured in Peekskill as high- 
wayman who held up Aqueduct Paymaster 
Simpson, securing and secreting $14,000. Escapes 
from hold-over same night. 

May 3, 1613—Recaptured in a Fourteenth 
Street saloon, New York, subsequently tried and 
sentenced to thirty years in Sing Sing. 

June 12, 1913—Escapes from sheriff at Mott 
Haven, as he is being taken by train to Sing Sing. 

June 13 to 18, 1913—Robs Fifth Avenue houses 
five nights in succession, securing immense loot. 
At each house leaves photographs taken in style 
of Rogues’ Gallery portraits as souvenirs of his 
visits and as challenge to police. 

June 18, 1013, to August 12, 1914—Evades de- 
tection and capture, though believed to have been 
living continuously in New York under police 
protection and directing or taking part in hold- 
ups, burglaries, and terrorization of East Side 
underworld. 

August 9, 1914—Body of Henry Ludlow, East 
Side politician, found in taxicab on Columbus 
Heights. Known to be enemy of Bill Mack, and 
believed to have been murdered by him at some 
house unknown. 

August 12—-Robs Keppel home, taking, among 
other things, diamond necklace later found on his 
person. 

August 13—Shot in Bowery saloon by Merl 
Hoben, satellite of Ludlow. Shooting occurs at 
same hour as the accidental death of Andrew 
Keppel. Taken by mistake of ambulance driver 
to Keppel home. Removed in presumably dying 
condition to Bellevue Hospital, but not identified. 
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Diamond necklace found in his clothes and owner 
searched for. 

August 315—Recovers consciousness, _ steals 
clothes of window-washer and escapes trom 
Bellevue. Revisits Keppel home and is identified 
by butler as burglar. 

August 16—Assaults Police Captain Farelly 
and Lieutenant Swift, the former possibly fatally 
hurt. Sent to the Tombs, but escapes at mid- 
night, taking his assailant, Hoben, with him. 
Evidence of inside assistance. 


The news story told me nothing new, but 
the second page carried a reprint of a Sun- 
day magazine feature, printed back in 
1912, and describing the fight in mid air 
between Bill Mack and Sam Hicks. This 
promised to throw a great deal of light on 
Bill Mack’s character. It was prefaced by 
the following editorial note: 


The account of Bill Mack's fight to the 
death with Sam Hicks while the two were 
being swung aloft on a steel beam is reprinted 
from our Sunday edition of October 6, 1912. It 
was written by James Worthington, the well- 
known novelist, who has always contended that 
Bill Mack is not a born criminal. His narrative, 
which is given below, did much, it is believed, to 
secure an acquittal for Mack. 

He saw the iron-worker in the Tombs, got his 
story, learned from him where to see Gertrude 
Barrows, and verified other facts to his own 
satisfaction. Worthington is the only writer who 
has seen and talked with the woman who is be- 
lieved still to exercise a powerful influence over 
the daring criminal. Where she lives, and how 
nearly she corresponds to the description given by 
Worthington, is not known. She did not appear 
at Mack’s trial, nor has she ever made herself 
known to the public. 

Mr. Worthington promised Mack not to ex- 
pose the woman to the glare of publicity, and he 
has kept faith with him. 


My eager interest aroused by the pros- 
pect of learning something about “ Gert,” I 
seized upon the article which followed, and 
which is reproduced as the next chapter of 
this story. 

XX 

GERTRUDE BARRows or —- what? Who 
will ever know her true name? Who that 
may have known her by some other name 
will ever recognize her as Gertrude Barrows, 
consort of crooks? 

Daughters of the people have won place 
and power through the sheer attraction of 
beauty, have swayed kings and nobles and 
sealed the fate of dynasties. Dancers have 
tripped into revolution with a whole nation 
at their heels, like children following the 
Picd Piper. Flower-girls have walked on 
carpets of roses in the splendid gaieties of 
restorations. But rare indeed are the born 
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ladies who have deserted the avenues of 
the elect to queen it over the alleys of the 
underworld. 

The woman for whom Bill Mack slew 
Sam Hicks is not a burlesque dancer or a 
Haymarket demi-mondaine, as has been 
assumed, but a former member of the most 
exclusive circles of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Who she really is, however, or where she 
is to be found, Bill Mack steadfastly re- 
fuses to tell. The writer, alone of all who 
have attempted to talk with the giant iron- 
worker in his cell, was favored yesterday 
with a complete and frank account of the 
circumstances in which this remarkable 
woman met him and instantly won his 
devotion to the death. 

It seemed to be the fortunate discovery 
of Mack’s favorite brand of pipe-tobacco, 
which the writer brought to him, that won 
the way into his confidence. The plain 
fact probably is that Bill Mack was lonely. 
It was twilight—a gruesome hour in the 
Tombs. <A simple fellow lifted by passion 
to a deed of utmost daring lacks, when 
sober second thought returns, the resources 
of sophistry and even of moral courage to 
keep the whole world out of his confidence, 
as Bill Mack had so far tried to do. It 
gets on his nerves, at last, to sit alone in 
his cell, refusing comfort or converse, 
waiting to be tried for murder. 

When he is called to the rail, Bill Mack 
will stand up and say, “ Not guilty!” But 
when he is alone, he finds it harder to tell 
himself that. In the quiet hour of nightfall 
he recalls the struggle on the cross-beam; 
he sees Sam Hicks’s body hurtling down 
into the street two hundred feet below, and 
he tries, and ¢ries, and tries, to stop it just 
short of the pavement. It can’t be done! 

It is not like a dream, in which one seems 
to be falling, but from which one awakens 
always just before the end. No such es- 
cape! When Bill Mack thinks helplessly 
of that fatal day, Sam Hicks’s body always 
strikes, and the sound always comes up, a 
trifle later, to the man ascending on the 
girder. 

Any human being, approaching with 
friendly tone, would be welcomed as a 
distraction from such a picture. The ma- 
terials for a solacing smoke and a shrewdly 
conceived excuse for coming let me at once 
into Bill Mack’s confidence. 

“ Bill, do you remember George Lomas, 
who was hurt on the Bankers Life Building 
the other day?” 
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“Yes, they took him to the hospital. 
Did poor George die?” 

“No, he is getting well. I saw him to- 
day, and he asked me to give you his best, 
and to tell you that he’s for you in your 
trouble. As soon as he gets out and around, 
he is going to bring you some Ironroot 
Twist tobacco. I told him I'd take you 
some myself to-day, and here it is.” 

Bill seized upon the tobacco and began 
at once to rol! a pipeful between his hard 
palms. The greeting from Lomas, too, 
cheered him. His face softened. He smiled 
at me in a friendly way. 

This explains how Bill Mack happened 
to begin the rambling monologue from 
which a remarkable story slowly unfolded, 
and from which a consistent picture of the 
woman known as Gertrude Barrows gradu- 
ally took-shape. One could finally see how 
she had been able to wreck the lives of two 
men—perhaps three—in her own unavail- 
ing search for happiness. 

One could fancy the haunting look in her 
dark eyes, the shadow of restlessness that 
dims even the clear gaze. One could see 


the brows always lifted with expectancy, 
yet always clouded with pain; the lips al- 


ways pouted with yielding, and still always 
twisted with remorse. Hers was such a 
face as seems to show bitter disappointment 
in a first love, and despair of equaling its 
thrill with any later passion. It was such 
a face as, once glimpsed, haunts one’s 
memory, and causes proud men to long to 
kindle happiness there. 

That she was beautiful I had not a doubt. 
That she was graceful, hypnotic, compel- 
ling, I had not a doubt. It was evident 
that she gave men confidence in them- 
selves; that she made them conscious of 
just man-nature and woman-nature be- 
tween them. Else why should that swag- 
gering prize-fighter, Sam Hicks, have dared 
to claim her? And why should Bill Mack 
the iron-worker, uncouth Hercules that he 
was, have aspired to win her, and have 
wagered death against murder in the effort 
to snatch her from another? 

It is evident, too, that she is of a re- 
bellious nature, impatient of the conven- 
tional niceties and hypocrisies of society. 
The personal accomplishments of Sam 
Hicks did not include good table manners. 
He, too, was an iron-worker barely three 
years ago, and still numbered several men 
of that craft, including Bill Mack, among 
his cronies. It is likely that his wide ac- 
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quaintance with politicians, adventurers, 
sports, crooks, and gamblers proved more 
thrilling to the excitement-craving woman 
than the mere dash of a prize-fighter. 

As for Bill Mack, he is the very god of 
brute strength, of untamed power. One is 
less aware of the fact that he is unquestion- 
ably handsome than that he is one hundred 
per cent male. His good looks, in fact, 
reflect rather health and the unsullied 
bloom of youth than any special endow- 
ment of beauty. He is not the type to win 
the average woman of intelligent society, 
but one can imagine that he would appeal 
strongly to some discontented and rebel- 
lious: sister. In spite of their difference in 
birth and training, Gertrude Barrows is 
Bill Mack’s mate. She is ready to sacrifice 
the world for him, and he to risk his life 
for her. 

Sam Hicks was but a step in her search 
for Mack. He was merely an interlude. 
When Gertrude Barrows left a home in 
Cleveland in which mere luxury had palled, 
it was with Sam Hicks that she took up; 
it was for Bill Mack that she was 
unwittingly seeking. 

She met Hicks while he was closing a 
vaudeville engagement, though still basking 
in the popularity won by his game battle 
with the Australian champion, Chadwick. 
They fled to New York together, but as her 
husband gave out no alarm at her leaving, 
no scandal reached the newspapers, and it 
is impossible to state whether her friends 
in Cleveland know of her actual situation. 

For a month she found the happiness 
and excitement she craved in the night life 
of Broadway. She and Hicks became fa- 
miliar figures in the dance palaces, where 
her beauty attracted attention, and caused 
Hicks to be good-naturedly twitted in the 
columns of the Morning Telegraph. Their 
apartments in the Burlingham Hotel were 
the rendezvous for all of Sam’s assorted 
acquaintances; and the more unusual the 
characters of these associates, the more 
interesting she found them. 

One morning came Bill Mack. He came 
to see Sam, but Gertrude received him. 

Sam was expected immediately, and it 
would be worth Bill’s while to wait, she 
told him. Gertrude was by this time ac- 
customed to Sam’s crudest acquaintances, 
and certainly Bill was no worse than some 
of them. It is evident that she found him 
attractive. 

Bill Mack’s picture is familiar by now 
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yo most newspaper readers. I have heard 
women exclaim over his good looks, and 
say sympathetically that he ought to be 
found innocent. 

Certainly there is a proud pose to his 
head, even in a picture, that is winning. 
His large, well-molded nose and lips, his 
cleft chin, his strong neck, give a con- 
sistent impression of power in which there 
is no flaw. But a picture is a poor substi- 
tute for the man himself. His vigorous 
color, his sonorous voice, his athletic frame, 
add what a photograph fails to convey. 
Still more, his seriousness, the impression 
he gives of conscientiousness—I mean just 
that—seems to indicate that his power is 
more an emanation of character than of 
physique. ‘There is something in his man- 
ner which inspires intimate trusts and 
confidences. 

Gertrude was alone when Bill came in. 
The door was closed after him—the Bur- 
lingham not being strict in such matters. 
A ten minutes’ conversation was all that 
intervened between Bill’s first sight of 
Gertrude and Sam’s return; and yet, had 
not Sam given warning by dropping a 
bottle against the door as he reached for 


the knob, he would have found Gertrude 
locked tightly in Bill’s arms, as they pressed 
upon each other’s lips the first revealing 
kiss of passion. 

“T didn’t know I was going to see any 
woman at all,” mused Bill, as he talked 


with me. “ When I saw her, I didn’t know 
who she was; but I was knocked clean silly 
the minute I laid my eyes on her. I told 
her I had come to see Sam, to ask him if 
he couldn’t work me into the fighting game, 
too. She told me I had the build for it, but 
said I looked too good for a fighter. I don’t 
know what more she szid, or I said, because 
neither of us cared. We were crazy for 
each other, and there was no use hiding it.” 

When Sam broke in on them, a shrewd 
eye would have seen the guilty confusion 
of the new lovers, as they stared at the 
interrupter. But Sam was too much an- 
noyed at breaking the bottle of beer, and, 
at the same time, too glad to see Bill, to 
notice anything strange. 

“TI ain’t a swearing at you, Bill. I’m 
blamed glad to see you. It’s that darned 
bottle of beer I’m swearing at—me making 
a page-boy out of myself to go bring in the 
stuff, and then breaking it before I get 
— door! What do you know about 
that?’ 
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While Sam shook hands, he nearly let 
slip another bottle, so he hastened to set 
them upon the table. 

“You'll stay and have some beer, Bill? 
Gert will order some more drinks, and some 
lunch. Gert, ring up Louis and have him 
send up some Dutch lunch and some more 
suds.” 

Sam received Bill with enthusiasm that 
increased every minute. While Gertrude 
ordered the luncheon, he made Bill sit and 
sample the beer already brought. 

“Well, how’s my old pal? Still at the 
trade? Bankers Life Building, you say? 
Well, sir, iron-working is a great game— 
lots of excitement and good pay. Some- 
times I get homesick for it, but this other 
game has got them all skinned. Guess I 
ain’t done bad since you seen me, eh, Bill? 
You read all about me in the papers, I 
guess.” 

Of course Bill had. He spoke especially 
of the Chadwick bout, and how the boys 
who used to work with Sam were ac- 
customed to read about him together. 

“They all claim they discovered you, 
Sam. There ain’t a one of ’em that wasn’t 
your sparring-partner in the early days, 
and really taught you the game.” 

“ The liars!” cried Sam, guffawing with 
pleasure. “ ’Member how they used to 
try to discourage me? Said there wasn’t 
no money in the prize-fight game ’cept for 
the promoters and maybe the top-notchers. 
And when I told them that I was cut out 
for one of them top-notch places, did they 
believe me? Didn’t I have to lick every 
man in the gang to make ’em stop kidding 
me for wanting to enter the ring? And now 
look at me!” 

Sam nonchalantly threw his arm over 
the back of his chair. He smacked his 
lips over the beer. He pushed prominently 
out on the table a hand which suffered from 
the weight of the diamond ring that 
decorated it. 

“Maybe the boys are right about there 
being no money in the prize-fight game, 
but I ain’t had no cause to complain. Two 
thousand a week in vaudeville ain’t bad, I 
claim; and then there’s the fight pictures 
and the side bets, on top of the stakes.” 

“Sam, I came to see you about some- 
thing. Could I get into the game, too?” 
Bill asked suddenly. 

Sam became more serious. 

“What do you mean, 
professional?” 


Bill? Not 
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“ Yes—give up the ironwork, like you 
did, and jump into it with both feet.” 

“ Well, now, Bill, that’s different. 
know you've first got to be a fighter.” 

“| know it, Sam. I believe I’ve got it 
in me,” replied Bill, shaking his two stout 
fists together at an imaginary opponent. 
“T can take punishment, and I think I 
could hand out a little. I’ve got the 
strength, Sam, and I’ve got the nerve.” 

“T know, Bill, but you’ve got to have 
the science. It’s a gift. It’s born in a 
man. Old ring-generals say they never 
saw anything like the way I take advantage 
of openings. Ed Murphy says I’ve got 
brains in my knuckles. Still, I don’t blame 
you for wanting to be like I am. If you 
can stand the gaff, maybe I can run you 
in on a preliminary my next match, or 
maybe sooner.” 

Gertrude joined them with a tray of 
sandwiches, pickles, cheese, and pretzels. 
Page-boys brought up a half-case of beer, 
and, in addition, Sam produced from some- 
where a bottle of whisky. 

“Sam, you oughtn’t to mix beer and 
whisky,” remonstrated Gertrude. “ You 
know you never can stand it.” 

“What’s the matter, Gert?” retorted 
Sam. “ Don’t you appreciate Bill here is 
an old friend of mine? He’s thinking of 
trying to follow in my footsteps, an’ I want 
to drink to his success.” 

Sam’s spirits steadily rose. Bill’s ambi- 
tion was a tribute to his glory. On the 
other hand, Bill was not to be lightly en- 
couraged, because no man could hope to 
duplicate Sam’s remarkable record. Hicks, 
therefore, launched into a review of his 
clever work in various matches. He ex- 
plained how wise he was in making his 
contracts to fight. He told how he over- 
rode the instructions of his trainers, and 
developed his own style of training and of 
defense. He recalled how he penetrated 
and outwitted “dirty work” on the part 
of his opponents. 

And so the conversation went on, more 
and more boastful and uninteresting as Sam 
became more and more affected by the 
liquor. Bill soon forgot the purpose of the 
conversation, as Gertrude’s beauty bore in 
upon him, and Sam’s self-absorption per- 
mitted the visitor to pay more attention to 
the woman. 

Bill talked little, Gertrude not at all. 
Even when he kept his eyes fixed on Sam 
in an attitude of attention, he was conscious 
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of her ardent glances, and he feared that 
somehow Hicks would gather some sign of 
the tumult of excitement he felt. 

Sam was chiefly conscious that the 
supply of drinks was running low, and that 
the bell-boy was not hurrying with the last 
order. 

“What the devil’s matter that bell-boy 
an’ those drinks?” he exclaimed thickly. 
“Tl go fetch ‘em myself. Pardon me, 
Bill,” he added, bowing elaborately. 
“ Right back!” 

No sooner was Sam gone than Bill had 
Gertrude’> hand. No word was uttered. 
Throughout Sam’s harangue they had been 
holding converse without talking; they 
scarcely needed to speak now. 

At first they sat still, their hands clasped 
at the side of the table. As there was no 
sound in the outer hall, Sam was evidently 
on his way down to the bar. Bill, still 
holding Gertrude’s hand, rose silently from 
his seat and moved close to her. With a 
cautious glance towatd the door, he under- 
took to steal a hasty kiss. For a second she 
evaded him; then, with a little gasp of 
delight, she turned her hot lips to him. 

On the very instant, Sam reentered the 
room. He had met the bell-boy in the hall, 
and the latter was about to follow him into 
the room with a small tray of drinks. What 
Sam beheld, however, caused him to slam 
the door in the boy’s face. 

In a twinkling the boastful, intoxicated 
prize-fighter was transformed into a stern 
vessel of righteous wrath and fierce jeal- 
ousy. In one leap he was upon them. With 
his powerful arms he flung the couple apart, 
nearly capsizing Bill, and sending Gertrude 
to the floor quite across the room. 

“ You'll make a prize-fighter, will you?” 
he bellowed at Mack. “ We'll see what you 
can do now!” 

Bill was staggered. He made no move 
to defend himself, and Sam planted be- 
tween his eyes a blow that seemed to crack 
his skull. 

In a kind of numb agony Gertrude 
buried her face in her arm. She thought 
Bill must be killed by the blow. She did 
not see his sturdy reception of it. 

He braced himself, he turned an ashy 
white. While Sam hesitated, dazed at hav- 
ing produced no more effect, Bill slowly 
prepared a blow which, when it was re- 
leased, flew straight and fast. Bill’s first 
punch was a knockout. Sam fell in a 
heap, senseless. 
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The bell-boy rapped at the door. He 
may have knocked before. Bill calmly went 
to the door, opened it slightly, took the 
tray from the astonished boy, and ‘sent 
him off with the remark: 

“You keep your nose out. This is a 
little private row we are having, and we 
don’t need no help.” 

The notice was sufficient, for whether the 
boy spoke to the manager of the hotel or 
not, no one inquired about the disturbance. 
No one commented when, five minutes 
later, Gertrude, very pale, hastened out of 
the hotel on the arm of the stranger. 

Where Bill Mack took her is not known. 
They didn’t go to his home. The police 
have been unable to trace Bill’s where- 
abouts for the three days following the 
affair at the Burlingham, and to date they 
have found no clue to Gertrude’s retreat. 

Bill didn’t go to work on those three 
days, and he gave no excuse for failing to 
show up. 

Sam Hicks, however, spent a large part 
of every day hanging about the Bankers 
Life Building, waiting for Bill to appear. 
When he wasn’t there he was tracing Bill’s 
usual haunts, from his boarding-place out. 

Sam didn’t drink a drop during those 
three days. He couldn’t have been more 
abstemious if he had been in training, nor 
could he have been more intensely keyed 
up if he had been about to enter the ring 
for the battle of his career. The two or 
three friends who happened to see him 
found him taciturn and grim; not irritable, 
but nervous. 

Perhaps Sam’s great pride as a pugilist 
was hurt. He had never been defeated in 
a straight fight. He had never failed to 
record a knockout when his full power 
got behind such a blow as he had planted 
between Bill’s eyes. His “ left hook ” was 
always referred to as the finest thing of its 
kind in the annals of the ring. His “ trip- 
hammer riveter ” was a phrase recalling his 
previous employment as an iron-worker, and 
descriptive of his rapid and almost simul- 
taneous right to the solar plexus and left 
to the chin. His gameness had been lauded 
in whole pages of newspapers which hardly 
knew how to choose between him and 
National League baseball as the excuse for 
their existence. When he consented to go 
into vaudeville, he head-lined after Harry 
Lauder, and drew equal crowds. He 
boasted that when he was on a bill, Pavlova 
was glad to “ open the show.” 
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This was the great fighter who had given ° 


blow for blow with a novice, only to leave 
the novice standing unmoved and himself 
crumpled in a limp heap on the floor. Such 
an insult must be avenged. Such a stain 
must be wiped out. 

“ It was the booze that got to me,” Sam 
told himself. “I'll find him again, and I'll 
be sober when I meet him!” 

A hero’s pride—that must have been 
what was behind Sam’s determination in 
haunting Bill’s deserted job. A great war- 
rior must retrieve his honor before the 
world learned that it had been sullied. 
Surely that was the stimulus to his 
concentrated wrath. 

But could mere wounded pride have kept 
him going for three days practically with- 
out sleep or food? Would good-natured 
Sam Hicks have so felt a smirch as to have 
strung himself up like a steel trap ready to 
spring at its game? Had he won his ring 
victories by such an agony of sacrifice that 
the mere sniff of defeat when intoxicated 
would put that fire in his hot eyeballs, and 
that kernel of muscle between his jaws? 

Surely Sam Hicks did not doubt his 
ability, when sober, to handle any mere cub 
of an iron-worker! Had he not met the 
pick of the past champions, or would-be 
champions—men of more than his weight, 
trained to the greatest physical fitness— 
and laid them all low? Was Sam Hicks 
so easily frightened? Obviously impossible! 
It was the booze that got to him; he said 
so himself. 

But if it were only a chance to recover 
his fistic supremacy, why did he load up 
his hip pocket with a deadly mechanism 
never countenanced in the prize-ring? 
Why, indeed, should he have so far put 
himself out as to journey to Hoboken to 
buy one? 

Ah, no! It was a motive far more 
potent than pride which lashed Sam to 
that voiceless fury. The haunting memory 
of a pair of bright eyes, of soft lips and of 
softer arms—the magnetism of something 
more appealing than beauty, something 
more mysterious than personality — filled 
him with longing akin to madness. Ger- 
trude! Every whisper of her name which 
his lips formed was a shriek in his ears. 
She must come back—she must! 

Three days of twenty-four hours each— 
three days—and Bill Mack with her every 
minute! How could Sam sleep? How could 
he relax the vigilance of wakefulness? How 
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could he resign her to the arms of another 
long enough to close his own eyes? 

On the fourth day Sam was waiting in 
front of the steel skeleton of the Bankers 
Life Building when the men began to come 
to work. He leaned against the high fence 
around the building, close to the gate 
through which all had to pass. He kepi 
his eyes down as he patiently and system- 
atically scraped a small pile of dirt back 
and forth with the side of his shoe. He 
scrutinized no one, for he would have felt 
Bill coming, even with his eyes shut. One 
by one the men passed in, each grinning 
significantly at the sight of Bill’s nemesis. 

Bill didn’t come. An hour passed, and 
he didn’t appear. The rat-a-tat-tat of the 
hammers on the hot rivets began to echo 
in the Broadway cafion. The steam-engine 
snorted and whistled as the huge red beams 
were lifted hundreds of feet into the air. 
The chains of the derrick rattled as they 
came back to fasten about the next lot of 
girders. 

The comparative quiet of early morning 
gave way to the noise of full day, as the 
subway, the surface-cars, and the street 
traffic swelled the din of normal activity. 
Still Sam Hicks stood on guard at the fence 
gate, waiting. 

At length the strain was ended. Bill 
did come! He returned to his job. He 
came in his work-clothes, precisely as if 
he hadn’t been absent, precisely as if he 
hadn’t stolen Sam Hicks’s woman and 
hidden her away. 

Sam looked up and quietly intercepted 
him at the gate. 

““Where’s Gert?” he asked without pre- 
liminary and without raising his voice. 

“I’m keepin’ that to myself,” said Bill. 

“I give ye just time to count three to tell 
me where she is and take me there blamed 
quick!” said Hicks, sucking in a deep 
breath. 

“T’ve got no time to talk to you. I’m 
going to work,” answered Mack, about to 
pass. 

Sam seized Bill with one lightning leap. 
Whatever Bill’s strength, he was powerless 
for a moment as his enemy closed upon 
him. No blow was struck. Sam merely 


held his victim while he plucked his re- 
volver out of his pocket and fired. One 
bullet grazed Bill’s arm. With a spasmodic 
effort Bill broke Sam’s grip; but as he did 
so he received another bullet through the 


leg. 
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Bill’s fist flew out, knocking the revolver 
from Sam’s hand as another shot went off 
harmlessly. 

There was a short and inconclusive fight. 
The street crowd, reenforced by the work- 
men pouring out of the gate, closed around 
the two antagonists, who clinched and 
struggled till Sam’s back was pushed up 
against a wagon. Piled upon the wagon 
was a load of steel girders, some of which 
the derrick had been slowly removing. The 
driver stood on the top of the pile, his 
whistle in his mouth, ready to signal the 
engine to lift the next girder. Absorbed in 
watching the fight, he stood still till the 
struggle was at his toes. 

The crowd, confident in numbers, sepa- 
rated the combatants, pulling Bill away 
from the wagon. Traffic policemen ran 
up to plunge into the mass of people. Sam, 
seeing the bluecoats, climbed upon the 
wagon and atop the pile of girders. One 
moment he paused on the top of the pile, 
watching the police push toward him; then, 
before the astonished driver could divine 
his purpose, the prize-fighter snatched the 
man’s signal-whistle, pushed him off the 
wagon, stood on the beam, grasped the 
derrick-chain, and blew the whistle. 

Sam had returned to his trade. He was 
an iron-worker again. 

Slowly the beam lifted, first one end, 
then the other, as the engine, far above, 
began to snort. Sam rose into the air. The 
astounded spectators gave way to get clear 
of the heavy chain that dangled some eight 
or ten feet below the beam. 

In a twinkling he rose, ten, twenty, fifty 
feet, before the crowd could get another 
look at him. Then there came a mighty 
shout of astonishment, of fear—yes, and of 
admiration. Hanging to the very end of 
the chain below the girder was Bill Mack. 
With a desperate leap he had caught it as 
it swung aloft! 

Although he held on by two hands, his 
arms hung straight, as if he were weak. 
His head dropped forward. His overalls 
were soaked from above the knee with 
blood from the bullet-wound. 

In a mere frenzy of anger he had caught 
the chain, as if with the idea of preventing 
Sam’s escape. Before he could reflect, he 
found himself too far aloft to let go. To 
release his hold was to fall to desperate 
injury, perhaps death. So the two men 
went on up, higher and higher, while the 
crowd held its breath. 














Many a wayfarer on Broadway has mar- 
veled at the courage of the sky-men who 
stand on steel beams with an insecure foot- 
ing and are whisked with what seems like 
dizzy speed to the heights of an unfinished 
building. At this moment, hundreds of 
passers-by halted in their tracks, while 
motormen and drivers stopped their street- 
cars or their wagons, to fix a terrified gaze 
on the two figures above. 

This time, however, in its anxiety to see 
the lower man swing safely to the top of the 
building, the crowd agonized over the slow 
pace at which the beam appeared to rise. 
The way up seemed desperately long, and 
the motion of the hoist unbearably re- 
tarded. Nevertheless, the men rose higher 
and higher—a hundred and fifty — two 
hundred—two hundred and fifty feet. 

Then, with a hundred feet yet to go, the 
beam stopped. Sam Hicks had signaled a 
halt. Faintly but clearly the whistle 
sounded as he took it from his lips. 

In our dreams we may have seen aero- 
planes collapse as their engines go dead, 
or we may have seen parachutes cut loose 
from balloons, only to fail to open. This 
crowd on Broadway felt the chill of such a 
nightmare as the beam stopped its ascent, 
and merely twisted slowly on its cable. Ail 
watched breathlessly to see what would 
happen next. 

Sam Hicks moved slowly and cautiously. 
He wrapped his leg around the chain and 
brought himseif to a sitting position on the 
beam. With an idle, deliberate air he con- 
sidered the predicament of his wounded 
enemy. He seemed to be talking to Bill 
Mack. The crowd at first surmised that 
he was discussing some means of helping 
the other man climb up and get astride the 
beam. 

This notion was quickly dispelled. Sam 
hooked his right leg securely from crotch 
to toe around the chain below the beam, 
and began to swing it. The spectators 
realized, then, that he was trying to shake 
Bill Mack off and let him drop to the street. 

There were some who paled and turned 
away at the sight, others who shouted in 
anger. An indescribable din arose as wo- 
men shrieked their fear or protest, and men 
gave ineffectual orders to one another. 

Those who stood still, merely fascinated 
at the sight, perhaps got the best view of 
the struggle that followed. 

The listless figure at the end of the chain 
stirred with sudden activity, as Bill Mack 
12 
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realized his increased peril. Hand over 
hand, finger over finger almost, sometimes 
slipping, but gradually making headway, he 
climbed the swinging chain. At last— 
many minutes later, it seemed—he reached 
a point where, risking his neck by releasing 
one arm, he could grasp his adversary’s 
ankle. 

Frightened by this unexpected response, 
Hicks tried to shake him free, only to come 
near losing his own hold. For a second the 
two of them were in danger of going down 
together. It was Mack’s deathlike grip on 
the chain that steadied them. 

Hicks then desisted from further effort 
to shake Mack loose. It seemed safer to 
sit still and tire his opponent out. 

For several seconds they hung so, with- 
out moving. Mack, however, slightly tight- 
ening his hold on Hicks’s ankle, suddenly 
swung himself up another notch and threw 
his arms tightly about Sam’s leg and the 
chain together. It was such a grip as a 
drowning man takes on his rescuer’s neck. 
There was no escaping it. If Mack went 
down now, Hicks would go with him. 

There was only one course left for the 
prize-fighter to follow. He must pull him- 
self up and take the wounded iron-worker 
with him. This he did, pulling up his leg— 
man, chain, and all. 

Once up to the level of the beam, Mack 
threw first one arm about it, then the other. 
Swinging his legs up, he got one knee over. 
Hicks, meanwhile, scrambled to his feet on 
the beam. 

If there was any man in the crowd in the 
street who, up to this time, had fancied that 
Hicks was trying to rescue his opponent, 
and get him safely upon the beam before 
signaling to ascend farther, that man was 
now undeceived. Once on his feet, Hicks 
grasped the chain tightly, and, with one 
leg free, tried to pry his adversary off. 
Failing in that, he summoned such force as 
he dared put into action at that height 
and with such a footing, and kicked 
Mack on the head. So brutal was this 
final attempt that the crowd now had but 
one wish—to see Hicks lose his balance and 
fall to his death. 

They might rest content with that desire, 
for, from that moment, Hicks was doomed. 

Mack was partly stunned, perhaps, but 
not dislodged. Not for one second was he 
halted. With one more lurch he pulled 
himself over the top side of the beam, in- 
serting his broad shoulders between Hicks’s 
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legs, and nearly upsetting him. Then, in 
a trice, Bill got to his feet, and, grasping 
the chain, stood on the beam, equal in 
advantage with his enemy. 

The crowd cheered, shouted, and then 
became silent. The struggle was going to 
a finish! 

Both men planted their feet, both held 
to the chain. Each, with the other hand on 
his adversary’s chest, tried to push him off 
the beam. 

Who could doubt the issue? That reser- 
voir of amazing strength which had en- 
abled the wounded iron-worker to climb 
the chain and scale the beam, had still an- 
other spurt of power. With not another 
ounce of energy to spend, Mack gave Hicks 
a final push, and the prize-fighter relaxed 
his hold. 

He lost his balance. He fell athwart the 
beam. He snatched at it spasmodically. 
He caught the edge with his fingers. For 
an appreciable interval he maintained this 
slight hold. Then he dropped, without 
breath left to cry out. 

It takes several seconds for a body to fall 
two hundred and fifty feet. Those who 
wished to avoid seeing Hicks strike the 
street had ample time to turn away. 

Hicks struck the wagon, the very one 
from which he had been carried aloft. 

XXI 

I nap just finished reading the narrative 
reproduced in the preceding chapter, and 
had scarcely laid the paper down—there 
was no time to recover from the strange 
excitement I felt in learning about my pre- 
sumed past— when I heard a woman’s 
voice. It was Gertrude’s, I knew. She 
was running toward my room. 

“ Bill!” she cried. “ My Bill!” 

[ had half scrambled out of bed when she 
burst in upon me. Excitement, joy, pas- 
sion, glowed in her face. For a second she 
paused with one hand on the door, which 
she had slammed behind her, the other 
clasped to her heart. 

She was in negligee; her hair, but half 
knotted, hung in profuse curls about her 
face. A thin dressing-gown, hastily thrown 
on, was draped below her bare shoulders. 
I beheld the face that had sent Hicks to 
his death and made Bill Mack a thief and 
an outcast. 

“ Oh, my Bill!” she gasped, flinging her- 
self upon me. Her arms clasped about my 


head, her lips pressed long and hot upon 
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mine. “ Where did they shoot you?” she 
asked with the first breath. 

Before I could answer, she tore open 
my sleeping-jacket to search for the wound. 
At sight of the bandage, bloody anew from 
the wrench I had given myself in fighting 
the police officers, tears came into her eyes. 
She kissed the bandage. She laid her hands 
softly and tenderly upon the wound, and 
put her cheek next to mine. 

“ My poor Bill!” she murmured. 

If I had thought of the moral conse- 
quences of permitting such intimacies, I 
should not have allowed her to greet me 
as “her Bill.”” Apparently, however, this 
all went with the role of Bill Mack, and I 
was prepared to put up with it to a certain 
point. Indeed, I must admit that I was 
dazed and thrilled by her caresses. Before 
I realized that they were dangerous to my 
peace of mind, I found myself accepting 
and delighting in them. 

I had no feeling of usurping Bill Mack’s 
place; no compunction at deceiving her. It 
was a comfort to know that some one 
loved me. 

Hunted, despised, and feared as Bill 
Mack, rejected by my own family as An- 
drew Keppel, cast down and discredited 
even in my own eyes, whether Bill or An- 
drew, I had not known to whom to turn. 
My identity was gone, my soul was sorely 
perplexed. I was only a huge bulk of flesh 
—a mere passionate, violent animal. I was 
ready to give my life in bondage to almost 
any one who would give me a sincerely 
kind word. And in came this woman, 
proving in every eager movement that she 
loved me! What a compensation—what 
a source of strength! 

Just then Mer! Hoben kicked at the door. 

“Can I come in, Bill?” he asked. “ I’ve 
got your breakfast.” 

Instantly Gertrude wrenched herself 
away from me and leaped to her feet. I 
was astonished by the change in her ex- 
pression, the look of hatred that came into 
her eyes. 

“It’s that devil, Hoben!” she gasped, 
almost strangling with anger. 

She sprang to the door and opened it 
wide. Hoben stood timidly before her, 
holding a breakfast-tray in his two hands. 

“You filthy murderer!” shrieked my 
beautiful lady. “ How dare you come into 
this house again?” 

She knocked the tray from his hands, 
slamming her two clenched fists into it. 
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Food and dishes crashed to the floor. 
Hoben tripped forward in the attempt to 
recover it, and as he did so she seized him 
by the hair. So violent was her energ 
that she threw him to the floor against 
the bed. 

It is not permissible to repeat the oaths 
she used in expressing her dislike for 
Hoben. Evidently her vocabulary had ex- 
panded since she left her respectable friends 
in Cleveland. Apparently, however, Hoben 
was not surprised. He lay still in about the 
position in which he fell, so as to give the 
lady time to cool down a bit. 

“ You cur!” she gasped. “ It’s lucky for 
you I didn’t have a gun just now! It’s 
not because you don’t deserve it that I 
don’t have the gang chuck you.* You 
traitor! Whose friend have you been 
claiming to be? Who's been a better friend 
to you than Bill and 1? Didn't he let you 
in on jobs that you hadn’t brains enough 
to do your part in or stomach enough to 
stand up to? Did Ludlow ever help you to 
a lousy nickel? And when he tried to cheat 
Bill out of his place and steal his woman, 
who gave him another chance? It was only 
because you were too much of a coward to 
try to do what Lud tried that it wasn’t you 
that Bill had to send over the trail. And 
just because Bill stood up for what was 
his, you shoot him cold while he was asleep 
—asleep, you cockroach!” 

She glowered at him for a scornful mo- 
ment; then she turned away from him. 

“ Bill, give me a cigarette!” she snorted. 
“What, haven’t you got any? Sis!” she 
called. “ Bring me some pills, and clean 
up this mess on the floor!” 

While Sis was cleaning up the floor, Ger- 
trude paced up and down, without taking 
further notice of Hoben. The latter shuffled 
to his feet and slunk to the door. He was 
careful to get where escape was easy before 
reopening conversation. Even then, he 
didn’t address himself directly to Gertrude. 
Softening his voice to a querulous, con- 
fidential tone, he began to talk to me. 

“You know, Bill, as I was sayin’ last 
night, I didn’t feel just right about comin’ 
in with you, the way I’d acted to you; but 
as long as I helped you break out of the 
Tombs, and you told me you'd forgive me, 
I thought mebbe it was all right.” 

I took my cue. 

“Why, yes, Merl, I asked you to come 
in and stay till this blew over. If it hadn’t 
been for you, I’d be in jail this minute.” 
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Gertrude turned quickly. 

“Oh, that’s the way with you men!” 
she said. ‘“ You'll stick together every 
time, when a woman gives one of you a 
piece of her mind. Bill Mack, you make 
me sick! That skunk shoots you while 
you are asleep, and yet, just because he is 
one of the gang, you lay all hard feelings 
aside and bring him into your own house. 
Now you're trying to make me believe that 
he helped you get out of jail!” 

“ Gert,” whined Hoben, “if you want 
me to get out, I'll go; but I warn you 
they'll grab me before I get to the corner.” 

“Who said I wanted you to go out and 
get jugged?” cried Gertrude. “ That’s the 
curse of this life—when we take snakes 
to our bosom, we’ve got to let them stay 
there, even when they poison us. Go down 
to the kitchen and help Sis get Bill another 
breakfast.” 

The authority in her tone could not be 
denied. Hoben appeared to be accustomed 
to acting under her orders. With a shrug 
of deference, he turned and went out, 
closing the door behind him. 

Gertrude’s manner again changed. 
Throwing her cigarette down, she came and 
sat on the edge of the bed beside me, put- 
ting her arms about me, so far as they 
would stretch around my bulky frame. 

‘Was Gertie cross?” she asked tenderly. 
“Was Gertie mean to her man as soon as 
he got back safe?” 

She must have noted what I had no idea 
my expression had conveyed—my feeling 
of surprise at her profanity and hardness. 
Indeed, while still far from understanding 
this strange person, I was deeply grateful 
in my heart for her display of temper. It 
shocked me into a realization of what I 
had been about to do. It put me on my 
guard against yielding to a temptation that 
might prove my undoing. 

Could I afford to assume Bill Mack’s 
relationship to this pretty scapegrace? 
Apart from considerations of honor, could 
I trust myself—endowed now with passions 
apparently a hundredfold more violent 
than those which I had inherited—to make 
this woman my consoler and mate? 

A night’s good rest had somewhat cleared 
up my brain. I was able to see how anxious 
I was to put off the Bill Mack disguise and 
become my true self again. 

Gertrude’s embrace nearly weakened me 
again. It was a new experience to me, this 
mad, instantaneous response of passion to 
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the mere touch. It was a still newer ex- 
perience to feel thus drawn to a woman 
whom I had never seen before. 

As she drew near me again, [ held her 
gently away. She was puzzled and even 
pained for a moment. 

“Why Bill, I was just being a little 
affectionate,” she protested. “Can't a 
person touch you?” 

It wasn’t safe to discuss the matter. 

“ Haven’t I got some other clothes? I 
want to get dressed.” 

“ Of course you have, right there in the 
closet. I'll get you a clean shirt and 
things.” 

While she rummaged through the con- 
tents of a chest of drawers, for shirts, un- 
derwear, and hose, I sat on the bed, unable 
to take my eyes off her. Her flimsy dress- 
ing-gown barely clung to one shoulder. Her 
other shoulder and her whole right arm 
were revealed in their beautifully rounded 
lines. The mass of dark curls on her neck 
threw into bold contrast the whiteness of 
her body. 

Whatever this woman might be to Bill 
Mack, she knew that she belonged to the 
man in this room. Did the man in this 
room dare accept this woman? Whatever 
memories this body might share, should 
this mind partake of them? Questions of 
honor or virtue were outweighed by a more 
fundamental question. Could I yield to 
Bill Mack’s passions and still retain my 
own spiritual identity? 

My brain was sick. My head ached from 
the rush of blood in it. I was ready to pray 
that Gertrude would not turn around until 
I recovered myself. I feared that I could 
not resist the gaze of her moist brown eyes. 

I sat there, dazed, while she finished as- 
sembling a wardrobe. She brought the 
clothes to the bed, laid them down, and 
then began as if to assist me to get out of 
my present garments. 

I pushed her away again—much, ap- 
parently, to her surprise. 

“IT can get out of these,” I said. 

She said nothing to this repulse, but 
turned her attention to getting the studs 
into the clean shirt. 

I made a few aimless motions, as if 
undressing, without actually making any 
progress. I yawned, scratched the back of 
my hands, busied myself with hunting a 
handkerchief, and otherwise dilly-dallied 
until the shirt was ready. Then I took it 


from her hands, and waited stupidly for her 
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to leave the room. She stood for a mo- 
ment, puzzled, expecting me to move. 

“ Well,” she cried impatiently, “ if you 
can’t undress yourself, you big silly, I'll 
have to do it for you!” 

She again attempted to assist me; but I 
grasped her wrists and pushed her away. 

“TI can get dressed alone,” I said, my 
voice showing more tremor than I wished 
to reveal. “ I want to be left alone.” 

“ But I want to help you,” she insisted. 

“ Gertrude, leave the room!” I de- 
manded. 

Fear and anger blazed in her eyes. 
Throwing herself suddenly upon me, her 
arms clasped my neck before I could stop 
her. 

“ Bil!” she gasped. “ Bill—oh, oh, Bill, 
there is some other woman!” 

She snatched at my ear, as if to twist 
it until she tortured the truth from me. 

“ Bill, is there some other woman? Tell! 
Tell me!” she shrieked. 

The final effort I took to repel her was 
nearly beyond my courage. 

“ Gertrude,” I shouted, 
room!” 

The mere insistence—my refusal to give 
her any answer with regard to the “ other 
woman ”—conquered her. Putting the back 
of her hand over her mouth, as if to sup- 
press an outcry, and giving me one sharp 
look of pain and reproach, she turned and 
quickly left me. 

“ Oh, Andrew, Andrew!” I sighed, drop- 
ping again to the side of the bed, and 
letting my head fall into my hands. 

XXII 

I GAvE myself no encouragement to be- 
lieve that I had settled with Gertrude. If 
she was really jealous, I probably faced a 
full engagement with all the forces of wo- 
mankind — surprise attack, artillery fire, 
cavalry and bayonet assaults, perhaps siege 
warfare. If she was not jealous, I faced an 
even more dangerous renewal of her un- 
conscious intimacies. It was this very 
natural way of taking me for granted that 
made it so difficult to restrain myself with 


“leave the 


her. I was under no necessity of courting 
her. As Bill Mack, I had already done 
that. I had won her by right of battle, 


killing my rival. Even lately I was pre- 
sumed to have defended my conquest by 
murder. 

Oh, it was only too easy to yield to this 
situation! Easy? Why, I had difficulty in 

















restraining myself from running out of the 
room after her, to call her back. 

A light tapping at the door set my heart 
leaping. I feared that it was Gertrude 
again, the more so because I felt myself 
hoping that it was. 

Largely to my relief, I found that it was 
Merl with another breakfast. He was cau- 
tious about coming in this time. His light 
tap was apparently designed to prevent 
Gert’s again being too suddenly apprised 
of his arrival. Even though he could see 
that she had gone out, he came in on tip- 
toe, wearing a disarming smile. He spoke 
in a whisper. 

“I’m sorry I had to go an’ spill that 
last tray,” he said apologetically. 

“Lock that door behind you, Merl,” I 
said as he set the tray down. 

Merl was only too glad to put a bar 
between Gert and himself. He appeared 
much more cheerful after this safeguard 
had been interposed. 

“You know Gert’s real surprisin’ when 
a fellow ain’t expectin’, he said. “I 
wouldn’t want to meet her with a gun in 
her hand when she’s right mad.” 

I fell upon the breakfast with a good ap- 
petite, in spite of my troubles. It was, 
furthermore, a relief to my nervousness. If 
Hoben only knew it, I had my own reasons 
for fearing another surprise attack from 
Gert quite as much as he feared one. Eat- 
ing gave me an opportunity to think over 
my problems without bringing up too sud- 
denly on the difficulty of solving them. 

“Do you think Gert is goin’ to overlook 
our little trouble?” asked Merl. “ What 
did she say after I went out?” 

‘“‘ She said, ‘ Give me a pill,’ ” I recalled. 

“ Well, I know; but about me.” 

“She said—well, blame it, Merl, I don’t 
know what she said about you!” 

This short answer shut Merl up. He 
sat very still while I disposed of my 
break fast. 

“ Merl,” I said when I had finished, 
“how can I get out of here?” 

“Where do you want to go?” he asked 
in surprise. 

“Anywhere away from this house.” 

“Good Lord, Bill, they ain’t any place 
else you'll be as safe, and I ‘spect Gert’s 
got money enough to keep things laid in 
for a month if you’ve got to stay here.” 

“Can’t you fix up some stunt for us to 
get across to Jersey and out of the East for 
some time?” I asked. 
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I felt completely in his hands. He knew 
the ways of the underworld far better than 
I. As I was a criminal without a criminal’s 
experience, I must follow the wise ones. 

“With the stink they’re raisin’ about 
you, every town in the country is hoping 
to jug you. They ain’t no place like little 
old New York to fight shy of the snoops, 
I’m tellin’ you!” 

A few more inquiries of this sort con- 
vinced me that Hoben was right. If my 
desire was to keep out of the hands of the 
police, I had better stay where they seemed 
not to be hunting me. Nor did I dare ask 
many questions as to just why this was a 
safe place. It struck me as odd that a 
private residence in a warehouse district, 
housing such strange characters as this one 
did, had not long since drawn attention to 
itself.. The supreme ease and confidence 
of my uneasy partner in jail-breaking, how- 
ever, while he was beneath this roof, was 
sufficient assurance that from his point of 
view Gert’s house was bomb-proof. 

It was clear, in short, that unless I felt 
compelled to debate a choice between with- 
standing Gertrude’s wiles and running the 
risk of going to the electric chair, I had 
better give up this line of questioning. But 
how could I retain the protection of Bill 
Mack’s house and still keep from getting 
deeper into the snares of his environment? 

In so far as I accepted the situation of 
Bill Mack, I became Bill Mack. Already I 
had, of my own free will and accord, com- 
mitted crimes enough to uphold his des- 
perate reputation. I now had the police 
driving me into his circle of cronies. I must 
not allow myself to be held there forever 
by new and unworthy relationships. 

This resolution was soon to be tested. 
Gertrude was already at the door. In a 
voice faint from recent weeping she said: 

“ Bill, have you had your breakfast 
yet?” 

I debated whether to answer. She tried 
the door-knob. 

“ Bill, 1 want to come in. 
me, Bill dear?” 

I let her in, and was relieved to find that 
she had got into some sort of morning- 
gown. It was negligee enough, goodness 
knows, but nevertheless it was a dress. Her 
hair was still loosely tied. Her eyes showed 
her tears. . 

Hoben rose to leave the room as soon as 
she entered. 

“ Needn’t leave, Merl,” I said. 


Do you hear 
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One look from Gertrude, however, was 
enough to decide for Hoben that he would 
much prefer to go. I wished she would 
give Hoben a little more kindness, and 
reserve some of her stiletto glances for me. 

In mute appeal she stood limply in the 
center of the room, waiting for me to in- 
vite her to my arms. It was as if she had 
said: 

“ ]’ll trust you first, and you can tell me 
what the trouble is whenever you get 
ready.” 

“ Gertrude, sit down there,” I quietly 
directed, indicating a chair. 

She obeyed without speaking, and 
watched me without even a tacit question, 
while I oscillated several times between the 
shuttered window and the foot of the bed, 
trying to find words to begin. 

“ Gertrude,” I asked suddenly, “ where 
were you educated?” 

The question was so unexpected that she 
didn’t know how to answer. 

“What do you mean?” she finally 
returned. 

“T mean did you have a good education 
—a seminary or a college training?” 

“| had as fine an education as any wo- 
man ever had, and far too good for you, 
Bill, as far as that’s concerned. You 
needn’t be comparing me unfavorably with 
other people. If I’ve grown careless and 
profane, Bill, you have only yourself to 
thank. I took you just as you were. I 
adopted the language and ways of your 
friends.” 

“ Did Bill Mack ever display any signs 


of education? Had he traveled? Could 
he talk to you about Europe? Could he 
speak French and German? Yes, by 


George, could he speak English?” 

“ Bill, what do you mean? I never heard 
you speak French or German, and I know 
you were never out of this country.” 

“ Eh bien, mon amie,” I replied, “ vous 
allez étre bien surprise. Moi, je ne suis ni 
brigand ni bourgeois!” 

“ Bill, Bill!” cried Gertrude, rising in 
surprise. “ That’s French you're speaking!” 

“ Ja, und noch eine iiberraschung — ich 
bin nicht Bill Mack!” 

For a second she was unable to speak. 
Fear that I was telling the truth showed in 
the first anxious look as she peered into 
my face, but she appeared relieved as she 
came forward and placed her two hands 
on my arm. 
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“1 don’t know what you mean, Bill,” 
she said softly. ‘“ You must be crazy!” 

“ Bill Mack is dead!” I cried. “ Hoben 
shot him through the heart. He died, his 
soul passed out of his body. It may be 
hovering around here now, for all I know. 
This appears to be Bill Mack’s body, but I 
am some one else. I died the same moment 
that Bill did, but my soul came back—it 
got into the wrong person, that’s all. I’m 
all mixed up. I’m somebody else, only 
nobody will believe it. I’m Andrew Keppel. 
Look at me! Don’t you believe me? 
You’ve got to believe me!” 

I had seized her shoulders, becoming 
more excited at every word. I was sick 
to death of Bill Mack. With this first 
genuine effort to disown him, I became ex- 
hilarated. I resolved to keep on disowning 
him until people believed me. 

Gertrude was pale, but she retained her 
self-control. Evidently she was not yet 
convinced. 

“ You can’t believe it, can you, Gertrude, 
simply because it never happened before? 
You can pretend to make yourself believe 
that souls live apart from their own bodies 
in some other world, but not in this. I 
don’t blame you, Gertrude. Nobody will 
believe me. Nobody really believes in im- 
mortality! If you don’t believe that I am 
Andrew Keppel, however, you may under- 
stand me when I say that I don’t intend 
to be Bill Mack. I’m not a thief; I’m not 
a murderer. I’m not going to bear the 
stigma of his name, his house, or his 
associations any longer!” 

The resolution took hold of me with the 
words with which it was uttered. Until 
that second, I had not seen clearly what I 
wished to do. Now I intended to march 
straight out of the house and keep going 
until I was either captured or well out of 
the way. 

Before I had advanced more than two 
steps toward the door, Gertrude had flung 
herself upon me. 

“ Bill, where are 
demanded. 

“T don’t know, but I’m leaving.” 

“ They'll take you, Bill! They'll send 
you to the chair!” 

Her genuine fright was pitiful, but I was 
too desperate to heed it. I threw her aside. 
She dropped to the floor, crying. I strode 


you going?” she 


rapidly out of the room, and closed the 
door behind me. 
(To be concluded in the September number of Munsey’s Macaztne) 
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XXX 


N the little sitting-room lay Sohmer, 
touched by death into a new dignity. 
~ On his lips still lingered the shadow 
of a smile. His forehead, harborer of so 
many tender attributes, was like marble, 
and across his breast the great yellow 
beard streamed like dull gold. Mortality 
had smoothed every line from his features. 
They appeared as if chiseled to some 
Olympian mold, whose rigid calm was of 
nameless import. 

Beside him, hour after hour, sat Greta. 
To her throbbing brain it seemed that mul- 
titudes came with a murmur of sympathy 
and passed on into a world which, for her, 
had ceased to exist. Repeatedly her moth- 
er stole in, pressed the girl’s slack shoulder, 
stooped over the still form, and slipped 
back to the kitchen, strangled with sobs; 
but Greta found not the relief of tears. 
It seemed as if something in her brain re- 
fused to work. 

Again she saw her father, his hands out- 
stretched, and again there pulsed the un- 
namable thrill of his benediction. From 
this he had moved calmly on to death. 
With her cheek against the stiff fingers, she 
asserted desperately that he was not dead, 
till the majesty of his face crushed her re- 
volt. He knew —he always had known. 
She realized it now, and quivered with the 
thought that her flesh and blood were one 
with his. 

It was nothing to her that the strike was 
over, that Sanders, Erickson, and the rest 
had already been released from jail, and 
that the remnants of the men’s committee 
had compromised with Pethick; for all this 
had sprung from her father’s sacrifice. 

To-morrow, after the funeral, the fac- 
tory would recommence its monotonous 
grind, and the recurrent cycle would once 
more dominate the lives of thousands. 
Against this she would have voiced no pro- 
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test, had either Sohmer or Kenneth re- 
mained; but now she felt only a wound 
that would never heal, its ache stimulated 
unendingly by a spiritual hunger that 
would never be appeased. 

Presently her mother came in, treading 
with painful quietness. 

‘“‘ Some one there is who would see you.” 

“IT don’t want to see any one.” Greta’s 
voice was weary. 

“But this lady ”—the little woman 
hesitated with just a touch of awe—“ this 
lady is Miss Percival.” 

Greta flushed dully, wondering that she 
could feel any sort of emotion. 

“ Then I will see her here,” she said. 

Her mother disappeared, choking. Came 
a sound at the door, and Greta looked up. 
Her heart was beating with thin, rapid 
pulsations, and the pallor of her cheeks set 
forth a vitality which now seemed insen- 
sible even to grief. She did not move, but 
a slow flame dawned in her wide blue eyes. 
From the dead man she almost felt a signal 
that he, too, knew who was here. 

“Ts this Greta?” The newcomer’s voice 
was low and tremulous. 

“Yes, I am Greta.” 

“T am Sylvia Percival,” ventured the 
other. 

‘“T know that.” Greta’s tones were list- 
less. ‘“‘ Why have you come here?” 

Sylvia shrank a little. 

“To tell you how sorry I am.” 

Greta’s fingers curved over her father’s 
wrist. 

“ There is nothing else? No?” 

“ Oh, believe me, I feel more than I can 
say!” replied Sylvia, moving a step closer. 

“So! It has always been like that with 
me. It does not matter; nothing matters 
now. Is there anything else?” 

Sylvia remembered that she was James 
Percival’s daughter. 

“T want to do what I can,” she said 
steadily. “I am trying to tell you that. 
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I will see that you are taken care of, and 
your mother, too.” Her eyes wandered to 
the still form. “ How—how splendid his 
face is!” 

“Your factory kills my father, and you 
take away my man, and you will take care 
of me!” answered Greta wonderingly. 
“ No, I do not understand.” 

Sylvia recoiled before the accusation of 
that gaze. 

“Your father’s death was—a dreadiul 
accident,” she stammered. “ And I—no, 
I have not come to take your man. What 
do you mean?” 

“Yes, you will marry him,” said Greta 
slowly. “ But that will not change it. Al- 
ways from the first I loved him, even when 
he told me he loved you. I am not like 
you, and I have nothing, but my love is 
stronger, because I feel nothing but love. 
There is a little part of his life that I have 
—not even a year it is, but it is mine, and 
I will never forget. All your money can- 
not buy it back. And yet you say that 
you want to take care of me! That is why 
I do not understand.” 

Her cheeks grew hot. She was ani- 
mated by a superb resentment. 

“ Does Mr. Landon love you?” 
marveled at her own voice. 

“ No, but only because he had promised 
to you. He was very good to me—so good 
that you will never know.” She stared at 
her father. ‘“ Something has been taken 
away and—yes, something given, if only 
for a few months. You did both of these 
things, but you did not know. You are 
sorry now—yes, I believe that, but only 
for a little while. By and by perhaps you 
will forget; but how can I forget?” 

“ Please!” said Sylvia faintly. “ You 
are telling me things I never dreamed of.” 
She went on with a strange feeling that 
this chasm must be bridged somehow, even 
in Sohmer’s presence. “I never knew Mr. 
Landon lived here. Did he—did he make 
love to you?” Her soul revolted at her 
own words. 

“So clear it is that you do not under- 
stand!” Greta answered wearily. “ Love 
is not made; it makes itself. I thank you, 
but help I do not want. It is the same 
with my mother.” 

There followed an instant, the last of all, 
in which, abandoning herself to pity, Sylvia 
might have knocked at the girl’s heart and 
been admitted. Had she in that irrevocable 
moment been capable of a royal emotion, 
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had she, careless of all else, sought what 
she might bestow and not what sie 
might preserve, these two might have ar- 
rived at some strange unity. But now the 
consciousness that Greta loved Kenneth 
with all the strength of a prodigal body 
obliterated for a period these grim sur- 
roundings and the merciful purpose of 
Sylvia’s visit. 

She was sorry for Greta, doubly sorry, 
but there was something repellent in the 
vision of Kenneth living here month after 
month, worshiped by one who in vital type 
and passionate power was unlike any wo- 
man Sylvia had ever seen. There gnawed 
in her brain the cankerous thought that 
there may have been things of which she 
would never know. The obvious closeness, 
the intimacy, the bodily contact induced 
by these constricted walls, filled her with a 
physical revolt that even the still face of 
Sohmer could not quell. 

And if the Sohmer family was, as Ken- 
neth had assured her, the best of all its 
class, what of the rest? These were the 
people to whom he expected her to devote 
her life! 

“ Greta,” she said slowly, “I can only 
tell you again how sorry I am for what 
has happened, and that I want to help as 
much as you will let me. I don’t under- 
stand why Mr. Landon came here to live, 
and,” she added under her breath, “ I don’t 
mean to ask. We probably sha’n’t see 
much of each other after this, but perhaps, 
by and by, you won’t hold me so much to 
blame as I am afraid you do now. I have 
arranged ”—she hesitated .and colored— 
“that you shall hear from me _ every 
month.” 

Greta’s lids narrowed as a slender, neat- 
ly gloved hand went out to her. 

“ The factory, yes, it is yours, and are 
you not to blame? The clothes on your 
back, my father helped to earn them for 
you, and here is my father! As to the 
other, I will not speak any more. It is too 
much. Please go away!” Her voice lifted 
imperiously. 

James Percival!’s daughter departed with 
a sigh in which compassion and suspicion 
were strangely blended. This visit, a self- 
imposed task in which both Chambers and 
his wife had wished to accompany her, was 
something less than fruitless. She had em- 
barked on it with a new sense of duty. 
She had felt that it would be trying, but 
to go through with it would evidence her 

















vital interest in the humanities of her po- 
sition. 

Now she carried away only a fading 
impression of Sohmer’s marble features, 
the vision of a flaxen-haired girl who sat 
beside the dead man with unfathomable 
and resentful eyes, and a disturbing pic- 
ture of Kenneth cabined in those narrow 
walls with a woman who gloried in the fact 
that she loved him. It was all grim and 
sordid, and it clung to her with inexplicable 
suggestions of closely pressed bodies that 
sought each other for warmth and comfort. 

Sylvia had not as yet made any com- 
parison of Kenneth with Amaro, but at 
last she asked what would be the view of 
the latter in such a case. He would only 
shrug his shoulders, she decided, and would 
warn her, with a laugh, that she must be 
careful not to invest where there might not 
be a satisfactory return. He would point 
out that if M. Landon had not desired to 
stay with the Sohmers, he need not have 
done so. And as for such things as strikes 
and death, he would express a pious hope 
that the good God would some time pro- 
vide a world where they did not exist, al- 
though so far He had not provided it. 

With this in her mind, she returned to 
the Chamberses’ house, where Kenneth 
awaited her. 


XXXI 


Twice that day Kenneth had asked to 
see Greta, but Mrs. Schmer had only 
shaken her head. He had passed Erickson 
and Sanders each time, but they only stared 
at him with a silent contempt that was 
worse than a blow. He was safe, every 
one was safe now, so far as they were con- 
cerned. The thing was to get Sohmer 
buried, accept the extra four per cent that 
Pethick offered, and start work again. 
Later on, if the cost of living went still 
higher, they would strike again. Probably 
some one else would get killed, after which 
might come another increase of wages. 
For the rest, they would be more careful 
whom they put on their committee. 

The newspapers were full of the tragedy 
of the day before, but they seemed to have 
missed the heart and cause of it all. Soon 
the affair would be forgotten. As to them- 
selves, Erickson and Sanders felt somewhat 
differently. They had had their hour, and 
were marked by their fellows as men who 
had held the fort and had successfully 
defied the power of law and property. 
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The management, wise to the psychol- 
ogy of the event, seized its opportunity. 
Pethick had said so little that there was 
nothing to retract, and this left him in a 
position in which, after a well-considered 
wavering, he had doubled his previous 
offer. Contracts were getting behind, and 
his keen brain had already picked out 
places in which he could retrieve fractions 
of this concession. 

Chambers, too, had put the affair to his 
wife much as the world saw it. More than 
once, of late, he had spiritually rebelled 
against the duties laid upon him; but, 
trained in a rigid school, he always ended 
by shrugging his shoulders-and “ seeing the 
rotten thing through,” as he phrased it. 
It could not have been prevented, he ar- 
gued, unless one were content to throw 
business judgment overboard. It was im- 
possible from the start that the strikers 
could win; there wasn’t a factory-owner 
in the country who could afford to see them 
win. Wise people stayed inside the law, 
no matter how lopsided it might be, and 
others didn’t. Thus he went on record. 

So it came that the wheels were about 
to turn again, not by virtue of any real 
readjustment or reconciliation, but because 
fear and uncertainty joined hands with 
necessity and, as before, plodded along the 
trail cut by authority and _ self-interest. 
This was the real tragedy of the strike. 

At the Chamberses’ house Kenneth wait- 
ed, tense with emotion. The depth of his 
soul had been sounded, and he felt that 
Sylvia, no less moved, would answer to the 
call. As she entered, he rose and went for- 
ward with arms outstretched. She evaded 
his caress. 

“ Sylvia,” he asked hastily, “‘ what is the 


matter? You saw the Sohmers?” 
“Yes.” Her eyes were unnaturally 
bright. 


“And you told them what you were 
going to do?” 

“ Yes, but they refused to accept any- 
thing from me.” 

“Why? I don’t understand.” 

“Perhaps not, but I think I do.” 
Sylvia’s lips began to tremble. “ You did 
not tell me about Greta. Was it fair?” 

“Would it have been fair to Greta?” 
he said slowly. ‘“ Don’t you trust me, 
Sylvia?” 

But Sylvia had begun to wonder whom 
to trust. It seemed that the only un- 
changeable elements were Chambers and 
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Pethick. She had seen the factory in the 
possession of a mob — the factory which, 
under the cold hand of her father, had been 
so machinelike and immutable. She had 
been prodigiously shocked and frightened 
when this giant mechanism got out of gear 
and its occupants were transformed into 
ungoverned engines of destruction. It was 
no longer a factory, but a volcano. 

For the moment she put Greta deliber- 
ately out of her mind, and wondered if 
Kenneth actually wanted to manage the 
factory in some new fashion known only 
to himself. She tried to imagine its for- 
bidding walls without Pethick. 

“ Yes, I trust you, Kenneth, but perhaps 
I don’t agree with you. I had a long talk 
with Mr. Chambers last night, and he told 
me many things about the business that I 
did not know before. He reminded me, 
too, of my father’s wishes about Mr. 
Pethick.” 

“But the world has changed since then,’ 
Kenneth interposed eagerly. ‘‘ We know 
more and we feel more. I only want you 
to let me help you shoulder a big job.” 

“ What is that?” she asked curiously. 

“Sohmer always spoke of the factory- 
hands as his people—they are yours, too.” 

“And the job?” she persisted. 

“Ts to help them out.” 

Sylvia moved restlessly. 

“The people who said they would nei- 
ther work in the factory nor let any one 
else work there?” 

“Yes, just those people,” he answered 
earnestly. 

She stared at him. He was obviously 

devoid of that sense of property which 
now occupied its own corner in her mind. 
It would be a matter of indifference to him 
what became of property, so long as he 
lived up to certain altruistic precepts, the 
wisdom of which was flouted by the events 
of the last few hours. 
: She began to see herself as mistress of a 
home to which he contributed nothing but 
a stern sense of duty and an uncomfortable 
continuity of purpose. She wondered if he 
thought her desirable only because through 
her he could best realize his impossible am- 
bitions. Where, she reflected, did she her- 
self come in? 

Could he rouse and experience rapture? 
Had light, air, and motion no invitation 
for him? Was his own world so close that 
the outside world held nothing? Was he 
so earnest as to be narrow, so conscientious 
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as to be selfish? He aspired to stand be- 
tween capital and labor and play fair with 
both; but this contemplation brought her 
a nameless anxiety and visions of bicker- 
ings and tumult. 

“T’m afraid I’m not a social reformer, 
Kenneth,” she said shakily. “I don’t un- 
derstand these things, and must leave them 
to others. You want me to do something, 
but I’m not the sort of person who can 
do it.” 

“We can do anything together,” he said 
quickly. “It is only necessary for us to 
feel it—I’ve learned that.” 

“ But that’s just it!” she persisted, with 
the stubbornness of all weak souls. 

He moved close to her. 

“Don’t worry, Sylvia—it’s all right. 
We'll work the thing out between us.” 

He gazed into her face, fired with great 
thoughts. Her hands fay slack, and pres- 
ently she looked up, almost with wonder. 

“ Here, in Brunton?” 

“Why not, dearest? We're going to be 
very happy. And it hasn’t been easy since 
you went away. Can’t you see?” 

But a shadow crept over Sylvia’s brain, 
and she saw again the red lips and flaxen 
hair of a girl whose eyes burned and 
whose tongue spoke strange things. She 
saw the calm features of Sohmer, but she 
heard, too, the clatter of Amaro’s ponies 
swinging down the Corniche road, the 
lisp of a fretted sea against its curving 
shore, and Amaro’s own voice as he warned 
her not to let the factory swamp her alto- 
gether. What did Kenneth know of such 
scenes as these? What, indeed, did he 
care to know? 

“T cannot feel it as you do,” she said 
faintly. 

A silence fell, and in it there died the 
last spark of a love that had once been a 
thing of beauty and promise for them 
both. 

Kenneth questioned his soul to discover 
whether indeed it had ever been love. 
Staring mutely, he suddenly saw Sylvia 
stripped of the glamour of care-free days 
that would never return. He saw that her 
very daintiness was achieved at a price— 
a price of which he knew. She was like a 
flower which, nourished by some opulent 
grime down in a hidden darkness, stretched 
its petals to the sun, oblivious of the 
sentient gloom beneath. Beautiful but 
timorous, impulsive but without depth, her 
slender body encompassed no power of 




















passion, no constancy of purpose. She was 
what her father and her fate had made 
her. 

Even while this revelation dawned, Ken- 
neth heard as from a distance the murmur 
of a restless ocean, the somber voices of 
millions of men who, as the cycle of time 
grew nearer to maturity, might upset the 
world and “rebuild it nearer to the 
heart’s desire.” Beneath the polished sur- 
face of society moved an inchoate mass, 
divided for the time by its very intensity; 
but drawing inevitably nearer to some 
stupendous climax. Skimming this surface 
he saw Sylvia, and others like Sylvia, igno- 
rantly indifferent to the prophetic ripples 
that stirred it, unaware of the maelstrom 
slowly forming within its depths. 

Sohmer was dead. The thought that 
most angered Kenneth was the futility of 
the martyr’s courage, the grim reward of 
his sacrificial soul; but behind Sohmer’s 
body stood Erickson and Sanders and 
millions of others. There was borne to 
him the sound of vast and ominous breath- 
ing, and after that flashed back Sohmer’s 
words: 

“ A well of water you will find in what 
you think is a wilderness.” 

Last of all there came to Kenneth the 
vision of Greta. 

Then Sylvia spoke again. 

“T’m afraid, Kenneth, that we’ve both 
made a mistake. Perhaps we didn’t know 
each other well enough. It’s impossible 
for me to live as you propose, and so—” 
She broke off in confusion. 

“Then we had better part,” he put in 
bitterly. “ Is that it?” 

She nodded, her eyes wide and fearful; 
but a breath of freedom had reached her, 
and she gathered courage. 

“J am sorry, but anything else would 
not be wise for either of us. Don’t you see 
that?” 

“1 don’t know,” he said grimly. “TI see 
so much!” 

“ That’s just it,” she hastened to return. 
“ Perhaps I don’t feel enough, but I can’t 
help it.” 

Kenneth sprang up. A new voice had 
begun to sound in his ears, and in his heart 
there was throbbing a clamorous reply. 

“T have tried,” he said gently, “ to put 
the thing as I see it—as I know it is. Per- 
haps it is my fault that it does not reach 
vou, Sylvia. I somehow think that you 
don’t want it to; but some day ” — his 
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tones hardened —“ it may reach you in 
spite of yourself, and if it does it will make 
you feel.” 

He held out his hand. She stared at it 
mutely. It was marked with toil—a strong 
hand, bearing honorable scars. She did 
not guess that it was the hand of labor 
extended ere labor itself withdrew to a 
region where, sooner or later, it would re- 
new the uncouth protests that had so terri- 
fied her. 

For an instant she poised on the edge of 
remorse, waiting lest some unexpected 
surge of feeling might overwhelm her 
spirit; but instead of this, there drifted in 
the fragrance of violets and a whisper of 
the south wind as it loitered across the 
blue Mediterranean from the mountains of 
Corsica. 

“IT am very sorry, Kenneth!” she said 
faintly. 

He whitened with intolerable scorn and 
went out without a word. On the street 
he turned automatically, half running, half 
stumbling, eastward. 

His eyes were blazing. The voice in his 
heart had become louder, and he hastened 
to answer. Blinding truth was unveiled 
within him. He had cut his very soul free. 
It was bleeding and pulsing madly for its 
one salvation. 

Nearing the factory, he hurried past 
Sanders, who stared and followed him with 
an insolent and hostile gaze. Approaching 
Sohmer’s house, he saw others to whom he 
was an outcast, but what did that matter 
now? 

At Sohmer’s door he halted, the blood 
singing in his ears. With a long breath he 
opened it and went in. 

Greta started, the color flying to her 
white cheeks, her lips quivering. 

“* Please — please — you must not come 


here. Please go away! I—I—” Her 
voice choked, and she laid her hand on her 
tumultuous breast. * 


“ Greta,” he whispered, “I want never 
to go away!” 

Her parted lips emitted a strange sound, 
in which wonder and incredulity were 
pathetically blended. 

“TI do not understand. It is not much 
that I can understand to-day.” 

“Greta,” he answered passionately, “ I 
have come to tell you—yes, here! I tell 
you that it is you, and only you! I love 
you! I see now that I have loved you for 
a long time. I want to take care of you, 
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Greta!” He put his arms round her trem- 
bling shoulders. “Do you understand 
now?” 

Once more, in the breathless moments 
that followed, there winged from Sohmer a 
message. It penetrated into Greta’s spirit 
till she palpitated with an amazing mem- 
ory. The whisper that he had left with 
her leaped back with mystic power and 
meaning. She humbled herself before it, 
then raised to Kenneth a face luminous 
with unutterable longing. 

“You!” she breathed. “Is it true you 
love me? Here, beside my father, you tell 
me so?” 

“To the end of the world I love you,” 
he answered gently. 


XXXII 


An hour before Sohmer’s funeral, Ken- 
neth went by appointment to Miller’s 
house, where, to his surprise, he found not 
only the machinist, but also Sanders, Erick- 
son, Peters, and Trufitt. As he entered 
they all rose and, one after the other, 
shook hands with him formally. This 
ceremony, impressive in its silence, being 
concluded, Miller cleared his throat and 
spoke with palpable difficulty. 

“We've asked you here, Mr.—Mr. Lan- 
don ”—he stumbled a little over the name 
—‘ to put ourselves right with you, and I 
say it for all when I say that we're very 
much in earnest.” 

“You needn’t do anything like that,” 
said Kenneth, but his heart leaped with 
pleasure. 

“We know what we mean,” Miller went 
on determinedly,“‘and we know what we’ve 
felt. We feel differently now, and it’s only 
right to say so. I guess I'll have to go 
back a little, to where Sohmer put you on 
the committee. We took his word for it, 
as we did for everything else, but some of 
us weren’t very comfortable—I don’t mind 
saying that now. One thing led up to an- 
other, till finally I saw you myseif talking 
to a lady who I was told was the wife of 
the company’s lawyer, and that was after 
the strike was on; so of course we reckoned 
we were all in wrong so far as you were 
concerned.” 

“Ya!” put in Erickson, with a sudden 
gleam in his eyes. ‘‘ That night I walked 
behind you for two blocks. It was dark, 


too!” The Swede shrugged his ponderous 
shoulders. 
“ That’s done with,” resumed Miller’s 
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even voice. “ Anyway, just before the row 
actually started you disappeared, and Soh- 
mer wouldn’t say where you were. In fact, 
he wouldn’t say anything at all, except that 
he believed in you. Then you turned up 
at the factory with the company’s lawyer, 
and that finished it for us. Eh, you fel- 
lows, isn’t that about it?” 

The others nodded—all except Sanders, 
who sat motionless, his burning eyes fixed 
on Kenneth. 

“I don’t wonder you felt as you did,” 
said the latter slowly. ‘ Appearances were 
all against me, but I assure you that I 
couldn’t help them.” 

“We know you couldn't,” jerked out 
Peters; “and since you are marrying Soh- 
mer’s daughter, and have kicked the boards 
off the fence and climbed through, why, 
you’re one of us—that is, if you want to 
be. That’s what we’ve got you here to 
tell you.” 

“And to tell you so straight,” volun- 
teered Trufitt, “‘ that there'll be no mis- 
take about it!” 

“Just so,” concluded Miller, with a 
touch of dignity. “That is, if all this 
makes any difference; but it’s coming to 
you, anyway.” 

He scanned the faces of the others with 
an inquiring look, as if demanding to know 
whether he had spoken their minds, and 
sat down abruptly. 

Kenneth flushed. 

“ Believe me, there’s nothing that means 
so much. Perhaps I shall be able to make 
it clearer another time, but I’d sooner hear 
what you've told me than anything else in 
the world, and,” he added earnestly, “I 
need it!” 

He looked into these strong souls, thrill- 
ing at the thought that between him and 
them the barriers of misunderstanding were 
down forever. 

“Well,” said Miller, rising, “ there'll be 
lots to talk ever. I don’t suppose you'll 
work here now, and we’re not anxious to, 
either. It’s a long furrow, but we’re not 
finished; and if you want to take hold, too, 
why, we’re glad to have you. See you at 
the funeral!” 

He extended his hand. The others, fol- 
lowing, did the same and filed out—all ex- 
cept Sanders. He, too, had risen, but he 
stood leaning slightly forward, the flames 
still burning in his dark eyes. 

“T’ve got something to say—about 
Greta.” His voice was ragged with emo- 











tion. ‘“ You’re going to marry her—is that 
sure?” 

“Yes,” said 
sure.” 

“Why?” blurted Sanders, the 
flying to his temples. 

Kenneth drew a long breath. 

“‘ Because I love her.” 

“ No other reason?” 

“What other could there be? 
that enough?” 

Kenneth stared. Sanders bent on him 
a piercing gaze into which the man flung 
his very soul. Slowly the grim lines re- 
laxed about his mouth, and his eyes be- 
came clouded with a new conviction. After 
a moment he sank into a chair, flung his 
arms on the table, and thrust his face be- 
tween them. 

“ By God!” he said brokenly. 

Kenneth stooped over him. 

“T know, Sanders. I’m sorry for you; 
believe that!” 

The other man slowly lifted his haggard 
features. 

“It’s all right. I reckoned it wou'd 
have to come; but I thought perhaps you 
had to marry her. More than one told me 
that.” 

A blinding light flooded Kenneth’s brain. 

“There’s only one reason,” he half 
whispered. ‘‘ We love each other!” 

Sanders caught his breath. 

“ Before God?” 

“ Yes.” 

A silence followed. When Sanders 
spoke, there dawned in his face the sem- 
blance of a man who had passed through 
deep waters. 

“T accept that,” he answered simply. 
“She always wanted something different 
from me,” he went on, after a poignant 
pause. “TI saw it from the first. I can’t 
explain, but the more I tried to get ahead 
the more different I became from what she 
liked. I guess I frightened her. That’s 
my infernal temper. When I got rough, 
she got quiet, and I didn’t understand. 
God Almighty made you just what she 
wanted, and I couldn’t change myself over. 
But,” he concluded bravely, “ that’s all 
done with now, and I wish you luck. And 
say, there’s one thing more.” 

“Yes?” ventured Kenneth, 
wonder. 

“You remember the day when I ran into 
you two out in the country?” 

“ I do.” 


Kenneth, “ absolutely 


blood 
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full of 
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“ Well,” stammered Sanders, “ I’m sorry 
about what I said to you.” 

With that he darted out of the room. 

There followed Sohmer’s funeral, a pa- 
thetic spectacle. His own people guarded 
him jealously, as if this was something 
which they and no others must do for him. 
Pethick was there, and Chambers, the lat- 
ter fixing his eye on Kenneth in evident 
invitation. But in spite of the obvious 
desire of the company to appear humanely 
sympathetic, a gulf yawmed between its 
representatives and the hundreds of grim- 
faced people who thronged about Sohmer’s 
grave. 

Labor in the mass had seized the oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute. Already strange 
stories were being told about the dead 
giant-—stories that left both narrators and 
listeners wondering what manner of man 
it was who had moved so quietly among 
them. It seemed that Sohmer dead would 
radiate a greater power than Sohmer liv- 
ing. In this hour labor, and not capital, 
appeared the conqueror. 


XXXIII 


Greta and Kenneth were married a day 
or two afterward, the ceremony being wit- 
nessed only by Greta’s mother, Miller, and 
Trufitt. Mrs. Sohmer watched, blinking, 
her red fingers locking and _ unlocking 
nervously, her round cheeks streaked with 
wet channels, down which the tears coursed 
unheeded. 

To her this was all part of Jacob’s plan. 
He had known that Kenneth was coming 
back, or he would not have allowed him- 
self to be killed; and what was more nat- 
ural than that Greta should marry the man 
she loved, and marry him quickly, before 
more hurt befell her? So at Miller’s con- 
gratulations she expressed no emotion, no 
surprise, but only a curious resignation 
suggesting, somehow, that her own part 
was yet to be played. 

To Kenneth’s emotion Greta opposed a 
calm inexpressibly tender. It was born of 
the consciousness that the dear aspirations 
of her own soul had not been unfounded. 
Always, henceforth, she would listen to its 
promptings with courage and peace. That 
essential self which in past years had 
troubled and tortured her would now be 
her guide and comfort. She was at last 
kindred with the invisible. 

After the ceremony she was in a strange 
spiritual exaltation. This was stirred but 
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not broken when Kenneth brought in a 
letter that he had just received from 
Bertha Chambers. 

“ Read it,” he said caressingly. “ The 
check is good, but what she says is better.” 

Greta read, and a wave of thankfulness 
came over her. With a curious realization 
that Kenneth, of them all, had had the 
vision and was following it, Bertha Cham- 
bers had penned an impulsive note. In it 
she told him to count her always as his 
friend, and Greta’s as well. She admired 
him for his courage, she said; and though 
there were things about it all that she 
didn’t quite understand, she felt, neverthe- 
less, that he was doing what he was some- 
how meant to do. 

“ You're a brave and splendid boy,” she 
concluded. 

She had sent this off with an unwonted 
sensation that at the age of fifty she had 
suddenly awakened to the world at large, 
and it was Kenneth who had awakened 
her. 

Greta’s eyes sparkled. 

“It’s beautiful. Come, we’ll show it to 
mother!” 

Mrs. Sohmer, in her bedroom, looked up 
as they entered. She was standing beside 
an open trunk. In her hand was a photo- 
graph of Jacob and herself, taken-on the 
day of their own wedding. The bureau- 
drawer stood open, and a neat pile of 
dresses lay on the bed. Beside these were 
some of Sohmer’s clothes, at the sight of 
which tears sprang to Greta’s eyes. 

“ Mother, what are you doing? What 
is this for?” 

“I go away,” said the little woman 
wearily. 

“ But no! Why do you speak so?” 

“ Much have I thought about it. To my 
brother in Stockholm I am going. Him 
have I not seen for twenty years, but with 
us that no difference makes. It is most 
wise, and he will be glad. Now I begin to 
pack, but it is a hurt to put so few things 
in my trunk.” 

“No, no, do not say this!” protested 
Greta. ‘“‘ You must always live with us. 
It will break my heart to see you go.” 

But Mrs. Sohmer only mopped her eyes 
and shook her head, on which the brown 
hair was plastered rigidly down. 

“ As to what may come I cannot tell. I 
am not like Jacob, your father ’—here her 
words trembled—“ but I do not see that 
you will live here very long. That does 
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not matter, for you have your man; but 
my man is dead, so I go away. It is best, 
so do not persuade me. ‘There is here too 
much that speaks of him.” 

And to all that they could say she was 
adamant. Kenneth, protesting in vain, 
finally perceived in this woman a delicacy 
he had never imagined. In some elusive 
way she had grasped the fact that while 
to Greta all things were possible, she had 
lived her-own life and could never change. 
She would yield to no new influences, and 
would find nothing to assuage the mem- 
ories that these young people must inevit- 
ably revive. 

Her resolution was so simple, so pa- 
thetic and transparent, that it permitted no 
denial. She, too, was following the guid- 
ance of her soul. 

“ You will be going away now for a day 
or two,” she continued gently. “ Till you 
come back I shall wait, but to see your 
father, Kenneth, I will not go. Greta he 
will understand, but of me he would think 
things that would not help. It is better so. 
When you see him, you will say that Greta 
not without dowry is.” She picked up a 
thumbed, leather-bound book. “In the 
bank is her money, the savings of my man 
for twenty years. It made us so happy,” she 
added brokenly, “every time we put in 
a little sum, how little it did not matter. 
It is now more than three thousand dollars, 
and I will not touch it, for I have enough. 
About this, Kenneth, you did not know. 
I am glad!” 

Again Kenneth was silent. There was 
something holy about Sohmer’s savings— 
so holy that there was only one way in 
which to use them. Behind them stretched 
a vista of brave and patient years. 

He tried to say something about it, but 
the little woman only shook her head. 

“With this I have nothing to do. Greta’s 
it is, and yours. These clothes of my man 
I will give away, but to find one who can 
wear them will be hard. Now you will 
take Greta to see your father”; and with 
this she turned blindly to her work. 

The girl’s mind was already fixed on the 
future. Had her father not been killed, 
Kenneth would not now be her husband. 
This throbbed in her brain, mingling with 
the consciousness that she was about to be 
tried in a balance of which she knew 
nothing. 

Once Greta had gone by herself to Cot- 
tingham, had walked to the Landon house 























and peered through the iron gates at the 
blank windows and overgrown garden- 
paths. The place seemed fine and impos- 
ing, and it gave her a breathless sensation 
to realize that Kenneth had lived there. 
Then, too, she had conjured up pictures of 
Kenneth’s father that somehow frightened 
her. Now her heart fluttered uncertainly, 
and, though Kenneth comforted her, it 
was not with sufficient assurance to calm 
his own doubts. He recognized that how- 
ever else Henry Landon had failed, it was 
not in being an aristocrat. 

‘ And if. your father does not like me, 
Kenneth?” said Greta timidly. “If he ts 
angry with you?” 

“He will love you, dearest —he can’t 
help it.” 

“ But I am not like—” She faltered, 
and stammered: “I am Jacob Sohmer’s 
daughter.” 

“And that is just why he must love 
you,” said Kenneth tenderly. 

“ But have you thought what we should 
do if he does not?” she persisted. “ Did I 
do very wrong to let you marry me, Ken- 
neth? I wanted you so very much in my 
heart; but if—if it is going to make you 
unhappy with your father, I shall go 
away.” 

He caught her to him passionately. 

“You must not talk like that, Greta! 
I love you with all my soul!” 

“You love me, yes,” she said gently; 
“and I, how I love you! Many years it 
will take to show you how much. But if 
I go into a new country, shall I be able to 
live there and not make you perhaps a little 
ashamed for me? The people who are al- 
ready there, will they not look at me and 
say, ‘Where did she come from?’ This 
perhaps is foolish to you, but it would not 
sound foolish to any woman.” 

She nestled closely, and he. could feel 
the throbbing of her breast. 

“ Greta,” he answered unsteadily, “ your 
country is my country now, and love is 
there. Does anything else matter? Come, 
we will go.” 

But all the while, on the journey to Cot- 
lingham, she kept his hand, patting it si- 
lently in the dusk, assuring herself of his 
presence in every wistful way. 

At the door of the nursing-home she 
clung to him. 

“Let me wait, Kenneth. You will tell 
him fix st, and then perhaps you will come 
for me.’ 
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Her lips, dewy and trembling, lifted to 
his own. He left her, and went quickly up- 
stairs, his pulse knocking hard. Suddenly 
he decided that not all the story would be 
told to-day 

Entering the sick-room, he saw that the 
bed had been moved close to a window 
overlooking the garden, in which green 
things were unfolding delicately. The 
gaunt figure was leaning back in a pile of 
pillows. 

The nurse got up and came quickly 
across the room, 

“ He’s not quite so conscious to-day,” 
she said. “ There’s no relapse of any kind, 
but at some times the improvement is more 
evident than at others. He’s really getting 
on very well. He wanted you very much 
yesterday.” 

“T couldn’t come yesterday,” said Ken- 
neth under his breath. “ Won’t he know 
me now?” 

“ T think he’ll feel that you’re here with- 
out knowing you. You can speak to him— 
that won’t do any harm—but don’t try to 
rouse him.” 

“ Father!” said Kenneth softly. 

A ghost of a smile drifted across the 
pale face, after which came a jumble of 
something indistinguishable. This in the 
next moment trailed out into snatches of 
old, forgotten things, while the tired eyes 
opened weakly on the green of the garden 
below. 

Henry Landon’s spirit had retraced the 
years, and was walking in another garden 
with the woman he loved. Tender and 
half-remembered phrases slipped from his 
lips, with endearments and caressing frag- 
ments. The thin hand went out, fumbling, 
till it captured fantom and vanished fin- 
gers and covered them with kisses. He 
babbled on, uncovering the very springs of 
his former life. 

Kenneth stood motionless, and his tears 
started hotly. The nurse laid a cool touch 
on the lean wrist. 

“ He’s been like this a good deal to-day. 
There’s nothing to be anxious about, but 
it would be a help if he could sleep. He 
doesn’t seem to want to, and the doctor 
says it must come naturally. Perhaps you 
can suggest something soothing. Your 
voice ought to reach him.” 

There followed an instant of silence, in 
which Kenneth heard a step in the hall 
outside. Turning, he saw that Greta stood 
on the threshold. 
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“T could not wait,” she said timidly. 
“ Did I do wrong?” 
“ No—it’s quite all right; but my father 
doesn’t know me to-day. He's restless, 
and ought to sleep, but can’t.” 


“May I go close?” she questioned 
breathlessly. ‘“ Quite close?” 


“ My wife!” put in Kenneth, thrilling at 
the word. 

The nurse nodded, and with a curious 
glance stepped quietly out. Greta seemed 
not to have seen her. She was standing 
beside Henry Landon. 

His prematurely whitened hair and the 
waxen pallor of his features transformed 
him into something fragile and patriarchal. 
The corners of his lips were still curved 
into a faint smile. 

With a sigh of infinite pity Greta 
stretched out her round young arms and 
took that weary head to her breast. Into 
the stricken man she poured the divine 
benediction of her pure and pulsing body, 
while, her eyes suffused with tenderness, 
she crooned over his wasted frame like a 
mother over her babe. 
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Folded in her embrace, Landon lifted 
his blank gaze in impotent wonder, till, as 
the superb ichor of this solace enveloped 
him, there yielded alike his spirit and his 
flesh. Curtains of drowsiness dropped 
around him. His form, slowly relaxing, 
nestled closer in the encircling arms. From 
his lips drifted the name of the woman 
once so dearly loved. His lids fluttered 
and came softly down. In another mo- 
ment he was sleeping like a child. 

“ Kenneth,” she whispered, “ see!” 

Her eyes were like stars in a mist. 

Kenneth looked. At the sight, his soul 
went out in thankfulness and homage. 
Here, her bosom a pillow for the weary, 
was the one to whom through strange and 
devious ways destiny had guided his 
anxious heart. Now and forever she was 
to him the embodiment of all royal courage, 
all simple and unalterable faith. On her 
breast would he, too, find a haven, in her 
trust would lie his solace. Whatever the 
future might hold, here was the anchorage 
of his spirit. 

He dropped on his knees beside her. 


END 





A SOLDIER’S SONG 


Wuere shrapnel shrieks, where the air-fleets fly, 
And Death is lord of the earth and sky; 

Where the ships plow deep, and the sea-gales sweep, 
And the countless thousands die; 

On the eastern front, on the western front, 
Where the billows plunge and foam, 

With a man’s firm will he must smite and kill, 
While he longs for the hearts at home. 


Where the trenches couch—each a mammoth pouch— 
To shield from the fiery hail; 

Where the long wires shake from the cannon’s quake, 
And the black smoke leaves a trail; 

On the eastern front, on the western front, 
Where the billows plunge and foam, 

With a man’s firm will he must smite and kill, 
While he longs for the hearts at home. 


He is armored strong to defeat the wrong 
Of tyranny deep and vast, 

To wrench from time surcease of crime, 
And throttle the ruthless past. 

On the eastern front, on the western front, 
Where the billows plunge and foam, 

With a man’s firm will he must smite and kill, 
While he longs for the hearts at home! 


William H. Hayne 











